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PART I 
Errata and Corrections 


Note: The more obvious typographical errors are not here listed. 


PAGE PRESENT READING CORRECTED READING 


14, col. 
16, col. 
20, col. 
22 eOL. 
29, col. 
51'ecol. 
34, col. 
36, col. 
40, col. 
43 JneO |. 
45, col. 
48, col. 
49, col. 
50, col. 

col. 


automation automaton 
normal moral 

a (before herb doctor) an 

will be able will he be able 
sympathf sympathy 
mediorce mediocre 
Weiner Zeitung Wiener Zeitung 
Institutions Institution 

Line 35 should follow line 37 

facilities faculties 
foundatons foundations 

his considerable his first considerable 
only on side only on one side 
pre-Baille pre-Braille 

fist first 

tuned turned 
54, col. decided like a lack decided lack 
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PREFACE 


PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 8’ 


The study here presented for the first 
time in print grew out of a professional in- 
terest in the education of the blind which 
arose when I was head teacher of the Blind 
Department in the former California Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb andthe Blind. My first Principal, Dr. 
Warring Wilkinson, maintained throughout 
his long professional career a keen interest 


in the theoretical side as well as the prac-, 


tical aspects of the education of the blind. 
He had gathered a very considerable collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets upon the sub- 
ject. When I first entered upon my duties 
early in 1907, in looking about for aid in 
what was to me an unknown and uncharted 
sea of infinite possibilities, I turned to 
those who had given careful thought to 
their work and left that thought recorded 
in printed form. By some chance the Uni- 
versity of California Library also possessed 
a considerable collection of old documents 
bearing especially upon the earliest phases 
of the education of the blind. With two 
excellent collections of material I was 
tempted to venture farther and farther and 
under the encouragement of Dr. Wilkinson 
and his successor, Mr. Douglas Keith, and 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the University of 
California, I outlined and began writing a 
dissertation on the education of the blind. 
Owing to professional changes involving 
six and one half years in the regular public 
schools and four years on the staff of the 
Department of Education in the University 
of California, the study was very slow in 
development and only recently have I been 
able to give it such form as to consider it 
worthy of publication. As a dissertation 
it was completed in 1919 but within the 
four years following I have completely re- 
vised all the chapters and offer them for 
whatever value they may possess for those 
professionally or otherwise interested in 


the educational welfare of the blind. I 
regret that this study cannot be presented 
in book form and placed in the open book 
market. I am convinced that there is a 
large general interest on the part of the 
public and shall endeavor later, after fur- 
ther revision and extension, to publish the 
study in regular book form. 

Among the various authorities upon 
whom I have relied I wish to place first Dr. 
Alexander Mell of Vienna whose monumen- 
tal Encycklopaedisches Handbuch des 
Blindenwesens has been not only an inex- 
haustible source of well digested material 
but equally an unending inspiration for 
careful and thoroughgoing work. As far 
as possible I have verified the statements 
of the Handbuch from original sources but 
where such verification was impossible I 
have taken its statements as substantially 
correct. Among the original sources I 
have gone directly to Hauy and Diderot, 
Zeune, Knie and the others who are listed 
in their proper place in the bibliography. 

Reports of Institutions and Associations 
as well as the files of the Outlook for the 
Blind, the Valentin Hauy, the Blindenfreund 
and similar periodicals have been a source 
of first hand and excellent material. I 
should perhaps state that my opportunity 
for looking at the subject from the profes- 
sional point of view and from the inside 
was perhaps my greatest asset in under- 
taking the present study. The study was 
completed before the publication of Dr. 
Best’s excellent work The Blind. It is 
therefore not directly indebted to Dr. Best 
in any way, though I greatly appreciate 
the splendid work that Dr. Best has ac- 
complished. 

I wish to ackonwledge my indebtedness 
not only to those persons, living and de- 
ceased, previously mentioned, but to Mr. 
Edward E. Allen, Director of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for 
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the Blind, who has been my chief source of 
encouragement in the later phases of the 
work, to Mr. O. H. Burritt, Principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, to Mrs. Charles F. F. 
Campbell and to the Editor of the Outlook 
for the Blind, Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell, 
to Lady Campbell, wife of the late Sir 
Francis Campbell of American and English 
fame, to librarians and teachers in the 
Massachusetts School and Pennsylvania In- 
stitution and to all others who have read, 
criticised and encouraged the work in 
manuscript. I should add to the list Dr. I. 
Kandel of Columbia University who read 
the first draft in manuscript and urged 
the publication of the study. Special men- 
tion should also be made of Dr. W. W. 
Kemp, Dean of the School of Education of 
the University of California, who has 
given constant encouragement as the study 
has progressed and who has also urged its 
publication. For the correctness of the 
manuscript and the accuracy of the various 
references I am indebted to my wife who 
was untiring in her efforts to secure the 


mechanical perfection of the study. I am 
indebted also for stenographic aid to the 
Secretary of the Department of Eduaction 
of the University of California and to the 
business office of the California School 
for the Blind. Special thanks are due to 
Mr. Alpha W. Patterson, Teacher of Print- 
ing in the California School for the Deaf, 
and to the boys under his direction, for the 
excellent work which they have done in 
putting the study into type and for the 
fine spirit of cooperation which they have 
shown throughout. My colleague, Mr. 
William A. Caldwell, Principal of the 
California School for the Deaf, has ex- 
tended every courtesy of his School and de- 
serves a high degree of credit for whatever 
success this study may obtain. 


The newly formed California Society 
for the Blind has made possible the 
issuance of one thousand extra copies 
of this study. Their action was taken on 
the advice of their president, Dr. Edward 
F. Glaser, who has. encouraged the pre- 
sent publication in every possible way. 


Berkeley, March 7, 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION: DEFINITIONS AND PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


The blind never form more than a 
fraction of one per cent. of the total popu- 
lation of any country, save in Egypt, and 
possibly one or two other restricted areas. 
They are therefore numerically inconsider- 
able. However, though not numerous, they 
always form a conspicuous element of 
society through their appeal, direct and in- 
direct, to human sympathy. Thus, social- 
ly, they possess an importance and an in- 
terest out of all proportion to their actual 
numbers. 


To generalize about the blind without 
first ascertaining the limits of the terms 
blind and blindness, as far as these limits 
are pertinent to the study undertaken, 
is as dangerous from the _ educational 
point of view as are generalizations about 
any other heterogeneous group. There is, 
first of all, ‘‘no blind as a class”, and to 
think of the blind as such is to miss at once 
one of the greatest fundamentals of their 
education: there are blind individuals 
and small groups of blind people; but at 
best, “the blind as a class” is simply a con- 
venient collective term. Again, there are 
all degrees of blindness just as there are 
varying degrees of deafness, feeble-minded 
ness, and other defects in human physical 
equipment or mentality. The degree of 
blindness determines to a very great ex- 
tent both the intellectual and economic 
and social possibilities of the individual 
and the problems to be confronted in his 
education. Even more important educa- 
tionally is the age at which blindness 
begins, the “early-blinded” offering a set 
of problems quite different in many im- 
portant respects from the problems of- 
fered by those losing their sight after a 
number of years of incalculable formative 
and educational value. Lastly, the cause 
of blindness is exceedingly important; not 
the mere disease or accident causing blind- 


ness, which is of statistical importance 
chiefly, but its specific effects on the cen- 
tral nervous system, on the remaining 
senses and on bodily health. 


Thus in considering what blindness is, 
we find three chief lines of differentation; 
degree of blindness, age of becoming blind, 
and the collateral effects of the cause of 
blindness. 


Under the first are the following educa- 
tionally important groupings: 

Al. The totally blind; those unable to 
distinguish light from darkneess by vision, 
whose eyes are either removed or their 
functioning wholly destroyed; 

A2. Those able to distinguish light from 


darkness by vision, to whom the presence 
of objects may accordingly be made known 
by shadows cast or by direct or reflected 
light; 

A3. Those with sufficient vision to dis- 
tinguish objects by differences of light and 
shade to the extent of perceiving form, 
to whom very large print, as in headlines 
and titles is legible; 


A4, Those to whom blindness implies 
little more than very defective vision, ne 
cessitating the supplementary use of the 
other senses; 


A5. The color-blind whose blindness 
simply causes great inconveniences and ex- 
cludes them from a limited number of 
trades and occupations. 


According to the age of becoming blind, 
the blind may be conveniently divided into: 

Bl. The “early-blinded,” those blind at 
birth or losing their sight at such an early 
age as to preclude any memory of visual 
phenomena; 


B2. Those witn a dim residual know- 
ledge of the phenomena of light and color, 
in whose dreams objects may still appear 
as seen; 
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B38. Those in whose education and gen- 
eral mentality sight has played an import- 
ant part, but whose blindness began at an 
age so early as seriously to affect mental 
development, notably those becoming blind 
in early adolescence; 

B4. Those to whom blindness has come 
in comparative maturity, with little direct 
change in mentality but frequently with 
more profound emotional and moral re- 
sults than in the preceding classes; 

B5. Those becoming blind in late mid- 
dle life or old age. 

The cause of: blindness may be such as 

C1. Seriously to impair general bodily 
health and vigor, as in many contagious 
diseases, one of whose sequelae is blind- 
ness} 

C2. To cause a very decided dulling of 
the remaining senses; 

C8. To affect adversely the whole men- 
tality, producing varying degrees of feeble- 
mindedness; 

C4. To result in extreme “nervousness,” 
or other specific traits essentially nervous 
in their nature; or 

C5. To produce almost any combina- 
tion of the above. 

These are, of course, cross classifica- 
tions. A child, for instance, may be born 
blind (B1), totally blind (Al), deaf as 
well as blind, and with greatly impaired 
senses of smell and taste (C2), feeble- 
minded (C3), “nervous” (C4), and with 
shattered physical health (C1). Fortunate- 
ly such cases are rare, though not un- 
known. Another case may be that of a 
man eighty years of age (B5), still able 
to distinguish between light and shade and 
to see objects dimly (A383), whose blind- 
ness is of course accompanied by a dull- 
ing of the other senses (C2) and declining 
health (C1), but who may not otherwise be 
affected save, naturally, in his relations 
to the objective world. 

In most of the’ following discussions, 
degrees 4 and 5 of blindness will be ex- 
cluded. Where their discussion is essential 
specific mention can be made. From the 
point of view here taken, the one-eyed also 
are to be considered as essentially normal. 

With the distinctions in mind some gen- 
eralizations are in order as to the effects 


of blindness, and first with regard to the 
nervous system and general mentality. 
The blind person is cut off from the 
larger part of sense impressions, which in 
the normal person are predominantly vis- 
ual. There is no need to quibble over per- 
centages. The totality of sense impres- 
sions is so very large and in adult life 
these impressions are themselves so colored 
by experience that it is a vain effort to try 
to segregate and classifly them with a view 
to ascertaining percentages. Some psy- 
chologists have tried to estimate the ratio 
of visual impressions to the totality of 
sense life, and in any estimate this ratio 
must be very large. The fact holds that 
in the conscious and subconscious life of 
the normal person there is an infinitude of 
impressions coming all through the hours 
of light, natural or artifical, by means of 
the eyes;—direct impressions of light and 
shadow and of color, secondary or inferred . 
impressions of form, distance, movement, 
emotion, and so on; and, in sleep, the 
dreams are predominantly visual. 
The greatest deprivation of the blind 
of which the early-blinded are only in- 
directly aware but to which those becoming 
blind at more mature ages are keenly 
alive, lies just in this realm of the copious 
and varied impressions of vision. Let one 
but glance out of the window on the rich 
beauty of the landscape, the houses and 
trees and gardens, the undulating hills just 
turning green, the blue bay and the great 
city with its commerce, the hum of which~ 


is too distant to be heard. Let him im- . 


agine all these gone but for limited sounds 
and immediate tactual impressions, and he 
will realize in a very vivid way the mean- 
ing of the loss of sight in the world of 
sense impressions. 

Sight is, too, the chief sense of orienta- 
tion and to be deprived of it is to be lost 
in the objective world. If one will try to 
think of finding his way blinded and with- 
out a guide over the rough paths to the 
dimly seen distant mountain peak, there 
will be borne upon his mind with irresist- 
ible force the meaning of almost complete 
loss of the power of orientation that would | 
result from the destruction of sight. A 
vivid realization of the meaning of this 
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power comes to one suddenly losing his 
vision as was the case with the blind story 
writer and poet, Mr. Clarence Hawkes. 

A third important quality of the sense 
impressions received through sight is that 
of clarity. Visual impressions are in their 


very physiological nature cleancut, as com-— 


pared with the impressions of sound and 
touch. Vision, too, gives a larger concep- 
tion of wholes, and as Dr. Haines points 
out, visual imagery is extremely important 
in the synthesizing process involved in or- 
ganizing experience. 

The common opinion that the loss of one 
sense renders the others keener has now 
rather definitely been put to rest. Fairly 
conclusive experiments and the reliable 
testimony of blind persons all tend toward 
the reverse conclusion, namely that the loss 
of sight is accompanied by more or less 
impairment of the remaining senses and in 
no case by increased sensitivity. One can- 
not argue a priori either way. There is 
actual need of a great deal more of strictly 
scientific psychological investigation in re- 
gard not only to distinction of differences, 
but also to absolute threshold of perception, 
before conclusions approaching finality 
can be announced. 


Opinion in the past has gone to the limit 
of attributing to the blind the power to 
distinguish colors by touch: Any ap- 
parent power to work such a miracle must 
be due in a given case either to differences 
in texture due to the use of different dyes, 
-to slight differences in the absorptions of 
heat, or to a hoax, probably the latter. 
Many supposedly blind have considerable 
sight and are willing enough at times to 
take advantage of the credulity of the 
_ public because of a petty personal vanity 
. or from a sense of humor. 


It has been suggested that because of 
increased sense acuteness the blind would 
- make superior tasters in coffee, tea, and 
spice packing establishments. A. trial in 
one of the great importing houses demon- 
_started that while the blind may become 
‘equal to seeing tasters, the process is one 
of education, not of increased acuteness. 
Data regarding the trial of blind “tasters” 
were secured directly from members of the 


firm by the writer. The testimony of 1908 
was to the effect that two blind men had 
been taken on trial and were not proving 
satisfactory; seeing tasters were very su- 
perior, the best being an _ inveterate 
“boozer”? and smoker, the implication being 
that not acuteness of the senses of smell 
and taste but their education was the most 
important factor. After a lapse of over 


‘ten years, another member of the firm re- 


ported (1919) that the blind tasters had 
“made good” and that (he thought) one 
factor of their success lay in their complete 
reliance on taste and smell, with no effort 
to judge quality by sight, aroma being the 
quality par excellence whereby coffee and 
tea must be judged. 

Expert tasting might well be considered 
one of the promising minor fields of effort 
for a few specially intelligent blind per- 
sons. This is not a suggestion for any ex- 
tensive efforts toward the employment of 
the blind as tasters; the field is too limited 
and too highly specialized. Here again 
there is need of further and more scientific 
experimentation. 

Those educators who credit the blind 
with increased keenness of sense. percep- 
tion, whether in the perception of dif- 
ferences or in the lowering of absolute 
threshold, undoubtedly . follow an _ un- 
founded tradition. The educator of the 
future will count not on greater sensitivity 
in his charges but upon lessened acuteness 
of the remaining senses as well as the im- 
proverishment of sense impressions as a 
whole. 

In the balancing of accounts we fail once 
more to record a gain in a hypothetical 
sixth—or, some will have it, seventh sense. 
By this is meant the power to sense such 
objects as posts, trees, closed doors and the 
like on approaching them. The popular 
mind dearly loves mystery; but this power, 
which actually does exist, is not at. all 
mysterious and yields itself readily to ra- 
tional explanation. It is possessed by 
many persons of normal sense endowment, 
who experience a feeling of nearness of 
objects when advancing in total darkness. 
This power is explained as being due (1) 
to the perception of slight differences of 
sound, or (2) to the feeling of a return 
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rush of air, especially on the sensitive skin 
of the face, or possibly (3) to the percep- 
tion of certain radiations, notably heat 
waves. This awareness is conceivably due 
to the operation of different causes or com- 
binations of causes under different circum- 
stances. 

Though the sixth sense and the belief 
in increased acuteness of the senses are 
thus disposed of, there still remains the 
question, “Is there after all no compen- 
sation in the sense life for the loss or ab- 
sence of sight, no vicariate of the senses?” 
And the answer to this question is affirm- 
ative, being based on the fact of prodigality 
of Nature in the sense endowment of the 


human child. There are two chief phases . 


of sense life in which some compensation 
is made to the blind for the impairment or 
absence of sight; the first, in what may be 
termed survivals of the more primitive 
senses, recalling in some respects the sense 
life of lower organisms; the second, in an 
increased attentiveness to the data of the 
remaining senses, causing their seeming 
poverty to give place to a certain riches 
through attention to their immediate im- 
pressions, but even more through new in- 
terpretations which are partly the result of 
experience. The first is well illustrated in 
the ability of the totally blind to follow a 
trail or path. In this the kinaesthetic 
senses doubtless play the most important 
part. The sighted person can do the same 
thing in total darkness; and one remark- 
able feature of the phenomenon is that he 
can accomplish his end much better, if he 
entirely ceases to attempt to use his eyes. 
To the observant teacher of the blind there 
is apparent, often in startling instances, 
what may not inappropriately be termed a 
recrudescence of the primitive sense life. 

This naturally merges into the second 
factor in compensation, that of increased 
attention to the impressions of the remain- 
ing senses. An example of this latter may 
be seen in the ability of the blind to tell the 


materials out of which a new house is be- | 


ing built. Anyone familiar with building 
materials can tell by smell the difference 
between pine and oak; fresh mortar has, 
too, its characteristic odor. Here again 
there is no mystery in what is open to all; 
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the seeing person has a surer guide in vi- 
sion and so neglects what the inferior 
senses offer him and is guided but little by 
them. No definite limit can be set to the 
powers of the senses because the factor of 
eduacated attention has no _ such limit. 
What the the blind person lacks, first in 
totality of impression and secondly in the 
acuteness of those imperssions that he has, 
he may make good to a very great extent 
by attentiveness, conscious or unconscious, 
to what is given. This applies parti- 
cularly to the sounds, the interpretation of 
which is of so much more vital importance 
to the blind person than to one who can 
rely on sight. Thus intonation, tricks of 
speech, and the like, become exceedingly 
meaningful; the well and the sick voice 
betray to the blind man the physical condi- 
tion of one talking to him; and so on 
through a vast number of gradations, in- 
significant, because practically useless, to 
the one with sight. There is increased 
significance, too, in the texture of a glove, 
the feel of a handshake, and in personal 
odors to one who dwells in darkness and 
must from these very things build up or 
reconstruct. his objective world and his 
world of social life. 

With the chief means of orientation 
gone, the blind find themselves in a be- 
wildering world. The hesitation and ti- 
midity so marked in those becoming blind 
in adult life, but present to a greater or 
less degree in all blind persons, are the 
direct result of the loss or absence of the 
sense of orientation. The confidence that 
the eyes give may be tested by anyone very 
simply by trying to walk blindfolded and 
then by carefully observing what he does 
when walking with the eyes open. He will 
note at once that the eyes are chiefly used 
to see ahead and that he pays very little 
attention indeed to the actual placing of 
his feet: the latter process has become al- 
most wholly a matter of muscular re- 
flexes. Nervous timidity may become ex- 
cessive in the presence of some sudden 
noise, like that of the passage of a train, 
and is likely to appear at any moment 
when a blind person is confronted with an 
untried or novel situation. This timidity 
may well be conceived of as carrying over 
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into the mental life, though its presence is 
likely to be hidden under a bold front of 
conventional usage, particularly verbal 
usage. Though the blind become really 
at ease in familiar surroundings, that ease 
is more marked always in the presence of 
other persons. I have frequently observed 
the sudden starting of a blind person, 
when, on reaching out his hand, he found 
emptiness instead of a supposedly near 
companion. This and similar data go to 
confirm the view that the timidity of the 
blind is due very largely to the marked 
absence of the orienting faculty. 

There is in the blind a strong inclina- 
tion toward an extreme sedentary habit of 
life. This is partly a direct result of their 
physical condition. It gives rise in turn 
to what may be called a sedentary habit 
of thinking and a sedentary outlook on 
life. It is much more comfortable to sit, 
bent over, by the steam radiator than it 
is to venture out into the world of frost 
where one may trip and fall. The cozy 
porch and deep shade are more seductive 
in summer than the tangled wildwood, 
with its brambles and briars. The com- 
fortable, inactive existence, where one is 
cared for and forgets care, is more luring 
than the rush and noise and struggle of 
competitive commercial life. Why risk a 
venture when no venture is demanded? 

Dr. Haines states the case as follows: 
‘““Because they lack the guidance of visual 
control of their movement, the blind. per- 
son is less resourceful in dealing with 
his environment. To a certain extent he 
lacks initiative as compared with the see- 
ing. By virtue of his sense deficiency, the 
environment makes fewer appeals to the 
activity of the blind child, than to no 
more talented seeing child. The blind sits 
and reads or talks while the seeing child 
is trying out his powers, physical and 
mental, upon problems that have been 
thrust upon him.” 

Sedentary life leads to introspection, 
and introspection is aided by language. 
Language the blind have, fully developed 
in all its syntactical forms, with a cop- 
ious vocabulary, lacking for the most part 
in concrete values, in significant denota- 


tions. Language may, as the instrument 
of introspection, become the curse of the 
blind. Contemplation, as the antidote of 
a too objective life amidst the stirring 
realities of a commercialized world, is a 
practice too little indulged in in our times; 
but that kind of contemplation which 
springs from a life of inactivity can be 
only morbid. In the blind there is fre- 
quently a type of mental congestion, the 
correlative of a physical congestion, grow- 
ing out of inactivity and fostered by it. 
In the young adult despair may result, 
and insanity, even suicide may follow, to 
say nothing of the train of bad habits that 
spring up. Rarely do we find in the blind 
child that “wild beating at the bars,” dis- 
played by the child Helen Keller. Such 
a manifestation is a sign of hope and may 
well be the precusor of a rich mental and 
physical development because denotative of 
activity that needs only to be controlled 
and directed. The introspective blind need 
to be spurred to activity; they need, too, 
the corrective of concretness, of object- 
ivity. With them helplessness frequently 
leads to hopelessness. An example is of- 
fered by the case of Clarence Hawkes. 
Speaking of his boyish despair, he says 
that, when once he should be away from his 
mother, his desire was to creep away into a 
dark corner and die. He was fully deter- 
mined to be brought back home in a pine 
box. The reaction brought by the new 
interests and the companionship formed 
in the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
in Boston entirely transformed the out- 
look of the lad. 

On the whole the changed mental and 
physical states due to blindness may lead 
to a lowered moral tone, especially where 
left in free and unrestrained interasso- 
ciation. The popular belief that the Blind 
have a tendency toward moral speculation 
is as little founded on fact as the belief 
that the blind can tell color by touch. 
While the extreme view that the blind as 
a class incline to immoral practices has 
no foundation in fact, and while it may 
be safely stated that the morality of the 
average cultivated blind person is as high 
as that of his seeing compeer, ceteris pari- 
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bus, it is true that the sedentary habit and 
general resultant congestion of mind and 
body, in all persons, blind and seeing, tend 
toward immoral practices, more  parti- 
cularly the “solitary vice” and sexual im- 
morality. Craving for stimulation may 
also enter as an important factor and 
doubtless does lead to numerous petty in- 
dulgences that become morally important 
as fixed habits. Social environment is al- 
ways an important factor, and particular- 
ly baneful is the frequently expressed 
opinion that the blind ought to be allowed 
to get, in the way of the comforts that 
petty vices bring, some compensation for 
the deprivations of their darkened lives. 
After all, the most important point in the 
moral life of the blind is that incentive is 
generally lacking. Again, morality is 
social and the blind person is perforce 
largely solitary. Morality does not grow 
out of thinking about it but out of practic- 
ing it, putting it into action. The worst 
curse of the world of darkness is inacti- 
vity, coupled with solitariness, a feeling 
of aloneness in the world, that clutches at 
anything that offers either creature com- 
fort or stimulation. Similar factors may 
combine in the normally endowed person 
to produce similar results. The blind are 
not any more innately immoral than are 
other people, but causes operative in the 
production of immorality are more largely 
present, sometimes with disastrous con- 
sequences. On one point we must be very 
careful before trusting to generalizations, 
namely, where the cause of blindness may 
operate toward moral preversion. In such 
cases the immorality is no more a result 
of blindness than its cause: it is simply a 
correlate with blindness and as much a 
physiological defect as the blindness itself. 

Bad habits of mind are even worse than 
physical vices and spring largely from the 
same causes. Craving for stimulation is 
as much the occasioning cause for the tell- 
ing of “spicy” stories as it is for correlated 
physical vices. General hardness of 
character and moral imperviousness may, 
on the other hand, grow out of a feeling 
of economichopelessness. A contemplation 
of repeated rebuffs is likely to drive the 


victim to the extreme of laissez-faire, or 
the type of mind being different, to that 
cringing servility that goes with beggary. 
The cynism of many uncultured adult 
blind persons is a sin of society, not of 
the blind; and its cure lies in the cultiva- 
tion of that .self-respect which grows out 
of normal success in the normal activities 
of life. 

Ungraciousness in receiving favors and 
ingratitude in acknowledging them are also 
sins of society rather than of the blind. 
When one is so constantly the recipient of 
small favors, as well as large, he cannot 
be expected to receive them all with gra- 
cious courtliness of speech and manner; 
the fault lies with the giver who expects 
such return for what is often an officious 
interference with the blind man’s right to 
help himself. An attitude, expressed or 
implied, of lofty condescension on the part 
of the bestower of favors may meet with 
the verbal expression of thanks but the 
self-respect of the blind person compels 
him inwardly at least to fortify his soul 
against subserviency. What appears as 
ingratitude or ungraciousness is, often 
enough, a crudely expressed self-defense. 
Among the cultured blind a feeling of deep 
gratitude exists toward those who have 
helped and are helping them toward a more 
complete self-relization in a world of re- 
cognized equals. Toward all other types 
of educators—and impostors—ingratitude 
is a just due. 

A hopeful moral reaction in the blind 
prior to a more or less complete process of 
education or re-education is not to be 
expected. Only in the case of expectionally 
gifted natures is this reaction otherwise 
possible. Stimulation toward great and 
good ends comes from without the indivi- 
dual soul. With the blind, and especially 
with the young blind, the right stimulus 
finds as ready a response as with normally 
endowed individuals. Indeed, much of the 
tragedy of the so-called education of the 
blind is due to a too ready response to con- 
ceptions and plans that are chimerical, and 
to others that are unrealizable without 
both a complete reconstruction of the edu- 
cation of the blind and as complete a revo- 
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lution of public opinion and public attitude. 

In this connection it must always be 
remembered that in the endowment of the 
instincts blind persons differ scarcely at 
all from those that see. The ripening of 
passions and the development of powers 
call for active expression, and the denial 
of activity in one line enforces a release 
in another. To a very large extent the 
requisite normal activity is denied the 
blind in one way or another, and the re- 
sultant moral reaction is a thing not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. The wonder is that 
one meets so much sweetness and gracious- 
ness of character among them; so many 
fine manly and womanly qualities, in a 
world that must at times appear as one 
great big, “You can’t do it!” 

Concomitant with the mental and moral 
results of blindness, and _ inseparably 
linked to them in either causal or parallel 
relationship, are certain physical results 
due either to the blindness or to the cause 
of the blindness. Of these the most com- 
monly observed and widespread is a great- 
ly lowered vitality and decreased resist- 
ance to disease, shown in the rather large 
percentage of tubercular cases as well as 
in very frequent anaemia and a striking 
physical lassitude. These cases are doubt- 
less much more common among the un- 
educated than among the cultured blind, 
but statistics are very hard to obtain from 
places and countries where the blind exist 
in considerable numbers in an uneducated 
state. In addition to the above, it has been 
stated that few of the early-blinded reach 
mature middle age; almost all old blind 
people have become blind at a rather ad- 
vanced age. This early decline and death 
points unmistakably to a greatly lowered 
physical vigor. 

Mr. Harvey Carr in his maze experi- 
ments with blinded rats found that “Blind 
rats are rather difficult to keep in good 
physical condition”. They are more in- 
clined than the normal to sluggishness in 
behavior; their appetities are poor; their 
hair dry and rough, and their flesh flabby 
and cold to the touch. Breakdown is com- 
mon, followed by a refusal to make any 
trial of the maze, even after a complete 


mastery of the maze in their blinded con- 
dition. Recovery from breakdown is rare. 

Mr. Carr suggests that “Decreased ac- 
tivity and vitality resulting from loss of 
vision may interact—;” that lack of ex- 
ercise lowers the vital tonus and lowered 
vitality produces in turn sluggish be- 
havior; further, that light exerts a tonic 
and stimulative effect upon activity, while 
on the other hand the removal of the eye 
balls is to be regarded as some sort of dis- 
turbing or distracting factor. 

Physical awkwardness is perhaps best 
attributed directly to the lack of sight; 
it is doubtless cultivated by frequent 
stumbling and falling. A shambling gait 
and bad carriage are very common among 
the uneducated blind. A blind person of 
correct gait and good carriage is none too 
common even among the educated; usually 
he either has some vision left or became 
blind at a mature age, or else has been ex- 
ceptionally well trained. Erect head, 
squared shoulders, and a correct method 
of progressing should mot seem out of 
place in a blind person, yet no doubt their 
absence is due in great measure to the 


fact that they are not expected of the 


blind. Thus social environment conspires 
with direct physical causes to produce a by 
no means necessary result. 

Physical markings such as enlarged or 
protruding eye-balls, drooping and _ in- 
flamed lids, and watery eyes, frequently 
are found, and are the cause of a natural 
repulsion in the seeing. Surgical and 
medical remedies alone apply in such cases. 
The same may be said of all involuntary 
movements of the eyes. 

There are a number of common physical 
manifestations of nervousness and of a 
desire for stimulation whicheone superin- 
tendent of a school for the blind has, not 
unhappily, named “blindisms.” The most 
frequently noted are an inane swaying of 
the head, often accompanied by a vacant 
and meaningless smile; rubbing the eyes 
or even gouging them for considerable 
periods of time; shaking the hands before 
the eyes (in the case of those with some 
vision) ; nervously twitching the hands or 
other parts of the body; rubbing the hands 
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together; swaying or reeling the body; 
and a restless pacing back and forth in a 
limited area. The list might be consider- 
ably increased, but the above will serve to 
indicate the type of physical habit which 
‘arises from the desire for stimulation or 
from such innervation as cannot find a 
healthy outlet in unrepulsive forms of 
physical activity. The cure is to a great 
measure indicated in the cause. 

A habit partly of physical origin, but 
springing also from mental curiosity, is 
that of constantly running the hands over 
objects, a habit that may serve useful 
educational ends when directed. but is un- 
couth and repulsive when allowed to take 
an unchecked course. This exploring 
habit is so likely to degenerate into a mere 
display of nervousness and to serve no use- 
ful end that it calls for educative direction 
from the beginning in the life of blind 
children. When applied to strange per- 
sons it is likely to generate loathing; and, 
applied to unknown objects in nature or 
even in artificial surroundings, it may be- 
come physically dangerous. 


The social results are not so much the 
outgrowth of blindness itself as of the 
attitude of the families of blind persons 
and of the public. So little do parents 
know how to treat their own blind children 
that: school authorities have felt it incum- 
bent upon themselves to issue lengthy in- 
structions to parents, which are, of course, 
rarely read and more rarely followed. 
Parents alternate between coddling and 
neglect. Shame frequently prevents their 
consulting the proper authorities. Their 
pity for the unfortunate ones all too fre- 
quently is coupled with repulsion. In 
families where a degree of culture prevails 
the blind child is likely to become a pam- 
pered and helpless creature whose most 
outstanding quality is extreme perversity 
and selfishness; in other families he be- 
comes more or less an outcast, but the 
effect on personality is not actually any 
worse. In practically all cases the child 
comes to be looked upon and to look upon 
himself as something apart from the rest 
of humanity, not capable of entering into 
the normal course of life. There is but 


little difference between being a coddled 
and pampered non-entity and being an out- 
cast in reality. The child grows up in 
ignorance of the world he lives in, though 
he has acquired the heritage of language 
in accordance with his social surroundings. 
He is fitted by speech to be a member of 
society and is in this respect far more 
fortunate than the deaf, but combined pity 
and repulsion make his life intolerable, and 
without education he can grow up to be 
only one of two things, a helpless depend- 
ent, often fed by another’s hand, making 
his way on another’s arm, about as useful 
to himself and others as an automation; 
or else a beggar in one guise or another— 
and better an honest beggar than a dis- 
guished beggar; better any kind of a beg- 
gar than a social jellyfish. 


Beggary is yet in many countries the 
common lot of the blind. In the Orient 
and in the African desert regions blind 
beggars. are particularly numerous. In 
Egypt, they congregate in bands and move 
from place to place together. So numerous 
do they become at times in the narrow 
streets that they must be whipped from 
the way to allow the passage of some per- 
son of rank. More typical, however, is the 
solitary beggar, as common yet in the 
streets and by the wayside as he was when 
Christ walked through the streets of 
Jericho and was accosted by the blind 
Bartimeus, asking for sight and not alms. 
Such beggars sit in their filthy rags and 
expose their defects without shame to the 
passers-by, holding out their hands and 
appealing with a whine for the pittance 
that a misguiding religion makes it incum- 
bent to give. 


The blind are thus at once a pest and 
a fixed institution; they are allowed to sit 
on the temple steps and may appear in the 
throng at public banquets; they are un- 
bidden guests at merrymakings and are 
ever ready to eat of the crumbs that fall 
from some master’s table. Toleration 
alone makes such abysmal beggary possible, 
and rarely does the blind man rise above | 
it. If gifted with unusual intelligence, he 
may become an oracle of wisdom and win 
his way with a species of quackery, com- 
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bining some real knowledge with second 
sight or soothsaying. In Mohammedan 
countries he may learn the Koran by heart 
and live as a teacher of its sacred contents 
or as a receiter of prayers in the mosques. 
More rarely he is a minstrel, contributes 
to the social life and receives in return a 
bare subsistence. Skill in some simple 
handcraft or the sale of petty wares may 
sometimes bring a living. In Japan there 
are many blind masseurs who form a guild. 
But very, very rarely in an uncultured 
state do the blind men rise above the most 
abject forms of beggary and the women 
and children are even more unhappily 
placed. 

Blind girls in China are often sold into 
a life of sin and shame by their parents, 
as the only apparent recourse, death alone 
releasing them from it. When we consider 
the state of morals common in the Orient, 
it is not to be doubted that prostitution is 
a common means of livelihood amongst 
blind women. Blind children, even in 
European cities, are frequently driven by 
selfish parents into the streets to beg. Few 
can resist the appeal of a blind child, and 
the parents profit by the pity aroused. 

Often what are considered ways of mak- 
ing a living simply disguise beggary. Sur- 
vivals of this are very common in civilized 
countries where education is supposed to 
-have done away with the more patent evils 
of blindness. These survivals take the form 
of the selling of small wares at unreason- 
able prices, producing execrable music for 
the delectation of the passing crowd and 
manufacturing utterly trivial and worth- 
less articles to be sold as the work of 
the blind. Real beggary, open and un- 
ashamed, is but little worse, if not actual- 
ly better, in its effects, both on the blind 
and on the public. 

This leads at once to a fundamental 
distinction, that between charity, so-called, 
and education. However excellent the 
motive out of which charity may grow, as 
commonly applied it is the bane of the blind 
and not only offers no fundamental solu- 
tions of their problems but actually keeps 
‘such solutions from being made. In the 
education of the blind two aims have al- 


ways been of paramount importance, the 
first, that of giving them to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the heritage of culture which 
would tend to draw them closer into the 
great society of men and to break down 
the barriers incident to their physical con- 
dition; the second, to render them as near- 
ly as possible economically independent. 
Charity, in the narrower sense in which 
that word is applied, seeks primarily to 
remove the blind from the economic strug- 
gle, not to fit them for it, and to render 
them physically comfortable at the small- 
est possible outlay of cash and energy; 
secondarily, it may seek to help them to 
bear a part of the burden imposed. Too 
frequently one has presented to him the 
picture of the blind in utter idleness in 
their asylums, whiling away the tedium 
of a uniformly monotonous and dreary life 
tn vegetative comfort, but suffering from 
an inward dry-rot and alike useless to 
themselves and society. Even their modi- 
cum of handwork is looked upon rather 
as a pastime than a vital economic con- 
tribution. 

Genuine education has sought to make 
the blind truly independent in thought and 
deed, to remove their queerness, mental 
and physical; in manner and habit, and 
to render them sweetly and wholesomely 
human. This aim has been actually accom- 
plished in very numerous instances with 
groups, but in this field of education as in 
all other fields of education no one cau pre- 
tend to have found all the ultimate desir- 
ables. On the whole, however, the out- 
look may well occasion great optimism. 
Though we must ever face the fact that 
at best education can do no more than 
reduce the charitable activities to a rather 
uncertain minimum, it can and will re- 
move the stigmata of condescending pity 
and officious interference in the guise of 
helpfulness. 

In the education of the blind, mental, 
moral, and intellectual problems are so in- 
extricably bound together in one that their 
separation is impossible in practice. <A 
theoretcal analysis can however, serve 
the useful purpose of showing the moral, 
intellectual and physical phases of what is 
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really one problem or set of problems, the 
solution of which works toward the desired 
ends of ‘socio-economic efficiency, through 
individual culture and _ self-helpfulness. 
The chief moral problem is that of sup- 
plying incentive and arousing ambition. 
The chief intellectual problems are those 
of securing concretness in the thinking 
processes and thought products of the 
blind and of orienting the mind, that is, 
of giving it its location and directions both 
in the world of thought and in the world 
of objective reality. Closely bound with 
this is the important problem of immediate 
physical orientation. Both the physical and 
mental condition of the blind demand vast- 
_ly increased activity, which means far 
more than a mere physical or mental gym- 
nastic. Those who sever emotion from 
mentality may want a statement of the 
problems of emotional education; but 
whatever strictly emotional problems there 
may be, merge naturally into the larger 
problems of soul, mind, and body, and lead 
over into what is the greatest of all pro- 
blems, the social problem. This latter re- 
solves itself into showing the blind person 
that he may become a contributing factor, 
as well as a recipient, in the democratic 
society wherein the school is to make a 
real place for him; that he is no longer 
to be a parasite tolerated by society, but 
a member whose welcome in society is 
secured and measured by his utility . 
With the problems of education thus 
stated it will be seen that curricula, ap- 
pliances and apparatus, and even schools, 
are matters of secondary importance, 
mere means to an end. These have al- 
ways taken first place in historical treat- 
ments of the subject and, of course, they 
are of exceedingly great importance; but 
when they are looked upon as more im- 
portant than blind boys and girls and the 
ends to be achieved in their education, that 
dead formalism results whose ultimate pro- 
duct consists in human wrecks, youths in 
minds ran high the hope that they might 
escape the shame and servility that are the 
dread of the ambitious blind, but whose 
cloistered and antediluvian training fitted 
them only for asylums and_ industrial 


homes, not for a life of competition in the 
real world. 


Thus we see that blindness is not a speci- 
fic term, but covers a wide range of visual 
conditions, with resultant variaitions in the 
mentality and physical condition of ‘the 
blind and in their moral, social and econo- 
mic relations. Allowing for these varia- 
tions, we note a number of fairly definite 
results of blindness, though some of these 
results may be considered parallel to. the 
blindness, i. e., growing out of the same 
causes that produced the blindness §itself. 
Among the results are a great impoverish- 
ment of the life of sense impressions, and.an 
almost complete loss of the power of phy- 
sical orientation, without adequate com- 
pensation save through educated attention. 
Timidity and the sedentary habit; intro- 
spectiveness, and the substitution of. verbal 
symbols for concrete realities, form well- 
defined groups of resultant phenomena. 
Lowered vitality, lassitude, congestion, and 
slight resistance to disease are less general 
and less a result of blindness than parallel 
with it. Nervousness and nervous habits, 
with certain types of normal perversion, are 
related to the previous groups, though stand- 
ing by themselves in some respects and in 
others passing over into the more purely 
physical stigmata of external markings, 
rolling eyes and the like. Socially the 
blind in an uneducated state suffer either 
from neglect or from coddling. Left to 
their own resources they almost inevitably 
become parasites, either beggars or de- 
pendents of some other sort. Education, 
and not charity, offers fundamental solutions 
of the problem of improving the condition 
of the blind; but there will always be a 
place for true charity in the solution of the 
socio-economic problem as a whole. 

With this brief summary we must pass 
to a critique of the historical solutions of- 
fered by charity and by education, with a 
view to gaining a broadened view-point from 
which to consider possible present solu- 
tions. Neither history nor criticism has 
any value unless it indicates improvements 
in practice and thus serves as a guide in 
the securing of results. 
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CHAPTER I 


CHARITIES AND EDUCATION PREVIOUS TO 1784: * 
DIDEROT’S SPECULATIONS 


Cases of famous blind persons have been 


reported from the earliest recorded times. 
The poet Homer is reported to have been 
blind during the years when he wandered 
from city to city reciting his great epics. 
The first important instance, however, of 
the education of a blind person is that of 
Didymus of Alexandria, who lived during 
the fourth century of the Christian era. 
Didymus won some reputation both as a 
theologian and as a teacher. He became 
blind in his fourth or fifth year. He 
seems to have displayed an indomitable 
spirit, and the affliction which meant beg- 
gary to most people of the time, only 
spurred him to more strenuous efforts. 
By means of an alphabet carved in wood 
he learned to read. With separately 
carved letters he constructed words and 
sentences, but most of his study was gained 
through hearing others read. There is 
evidence that he employed special “read- 
ers.” So great was his zeal and endurance 
that he frequently tired his readers out. 
He mediated much on what he had heard 
read and thus gained a clear idea of the 
meaning of passages. In this way he 
amassed not only a prodigious amount of 
learning in the field of theology and Bib- 
lical literature, but became one of the 
great expositors of the day. His scholar- 
ship led to his appointment as a professor 
in the “University” of Alexandria. His 
range of knowledge was not confined to 
religious subjects, but covered pagan phi- 
losophy, mathematics, music, and even 
astronomy. 

There is a story connected with the life 
of Didymus which is of more than passing 


interest. Once when visited by the hermit 
Saint Antony, who made inquiries con- 
cerning his afflicton, Didymus at first re- 
mained silent, but on being pressed to an- 
swer, he broke into a bitter complaint. 
This drew from the Saint the following 
words: “I wonder that a man so wise as 
you are should mourn the loss of what 
flies, ants, and the most insignificant ani- 
mals possess in as great a degree as man, 
and that you should not rejoice in a gift 
which we have in common with the saints 
and apostles. It is better to possess wis- 
dom than eyes, which, with a single glance, 
can make us forever unhappy.” 


The wretched condition of the blind 
attracted the attention of Christian charity 
from the earliest days. Alms for blind 
beggars were common even in pre-Chris- 
tian times. It is recorded that Jesus 
healed the blind and there are indications 
that he attempted to teach his disciples 
something better than the usual alms-giv- 
ing. They, however, failed to grasp the 
principle of self-helpfulness and the early 
church did little more than continue pagan 
methods, but with a new principle of 
charity and helpfulness which greatly 
ameliorated the condition of the Blind. We 
find accordingly in pagan and early Chris- 
tian times no real organized education of 
the blind, but only almsgiving and now and 
then an almshouse or place of refuge. 

In the fourth century St. Basil estab- 
lished an hospice for the blind at Caesa- 
raea in Cappadocia. The century follow- 
ing there was founded at Syr in Syria a 
similar refuge. Toward the year 630 an 
institution for the care of the blind was 
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established at Jerusalem. The first chari- 
table institution of like nature in the West 
seems to have been that established by St. 
Bertrand at the beginning of the seventh 
century. Some authorities doubt the very 
existence of separate institutions for the 
Blind previous to the latter part of the 
middle ages. Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn says: 

“For the rest, it is going too far to infer, 
from occasional mention of the blind, the 
dumb, and the insane in hospitals and 
monasteries, that there were already in- 
stitutions for the blind, houses for the deaf 
and dumb, and asylums for the insane. At 
all events, such were also received and 
cared for by the monks. Theodoret relates 
of the monk Thalassius that he assembled 
about him blind beggars and taught them 
to praise God and solicited from all who 
came to visit him, contributions to supply 
the blind with necessaries.” . 

The barbarous conquerors of the Roman 
Empire, imperfectly Christianized, and 
more than half pagan in spirit, had little 
compassion for the physically defective. 
The blind were useless either as soldiers or 
as slaves. They may even have been sub- 
jected to maltreatment, for, among the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, there is one 
which declares severe penalties against 
such as abuse the blind. 

An attitude of brutal indifference con- 
tinued to prevail well into the middle ages. 
During the feudal period, however, the 
blind profited by the growing tendency 
toward co-operative action. Like the 
tradesmen and students, they began to 
form guilds. The movement appeared in 
many places at the same time, but was 
most marked in the cities of France. 
About the year 1260, Louis IX established 
by royal decree and fixed the privileges of 
that corporation, which, because it later 
undertook the care of three hundred blind 
of both sexes, has been known as the 
Quinze-Vingt (15x20). Preference was 
given at first to the blinded veterans of 
Louis’ own wars. The Quinze-Vingt sur- 
vived the Middle Ages, but it remained 
mediaeval in conception and non-progres- 
sive in management up to the directorship 
of Pephau. That director not only mod- 
ernized the ancient hospital, but extended 


the work of the organization on a com- 
prenhesive scale. One of the most notable 
results was the establishment on this foun- 
dation of the Ecole Braille in 1883. 

The movement, begun under Louis, 
spread to many cities. There were estab- 
lishments resembling the Quinze-Vingt in 
Chartres, Caen, Chalons, Frankfort and 
Hull. Claim is made by certain German 
authorities that the work of St. Louis was 
antedated by the foundation of a hospital 
for the blind in Bavaria at Meiningen. 
Claim is also made that William the Con- 
queror established a similiar institution in 
the eleventh century. 

On the whole the Quinze-Vingt and.simi- 
lar institutions are significant only as 
showing a changed attitude toward the 
blind. The collective care of blind adults 
would call the atention of the thoughtful 
sooner or later to the necessity of train- 
ing blind children. While apparently little 
or nothing was done toward making the 
blind in any degree self-supporting, there 
is an indication of a spirit of helpfulness on 
which a wiser care might be built. It re- 
maimed for blind individuals to point the 
way toward the form which that care 
should take, by showing in their persons 
and achievements that their greatest need 
was that of education, and these blind per- 
sons showed that the education they needed 
was not one of cramming with studies, but 
the education of directed self-helpfulness. 

The most famous case of the education of 
a blind person up to the close of the 
eighteenth century was that of the blind 
mathematician, Nicholas Saunderson, some- 
time professor at Cambridge. Saunderson 
plays an important part in the history of 
mechanical devices for the blind. Born in 
1682, he received a careful education, and 
showed special aptitude for mathematics. 
Because of the brilliance and clearness of 
his mind he became a very able teacher, 
expounding particularly the new theories 
of Sir Isaac Newton, among others New- 
ton’s theory of light and color. Saunder- 
son led an extremely sedentary and stud- 
ious life, which contrasts strongly with that 
of his younger contemporary, John Met- 
calf, perhaps the most remarkable blind 
man of the eighteenth century. 
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Born of poor parents in 1717, Metcalf 
became blind in his sixth year, after hav- 
ing had some elementary schooling. What- 
ever the cause of his blindness, it seems 
not to have interrupted to any great ex- 
tent of the normal course of his physical 
development. In contrast with many 
blind children he enjoyed perfect health. 
He learned to ride and to swim. He went 
about with such ease that he was not 
thought of as blind. An inclination to- 
ward trade and shrewd sense in bargain- 
ing led him into various business ventures 
which necessitated considerable traveling. 
He was, too, a skillful musician, and as 
such joined the royal troups and saw cam- 
paign service in Scotland in the expedition 
to Culloden. 

Around his home in the north of England 
the highways were in such wretched condi- 
tion that Metcalf conceived plans for their 
betterment. Roads that were unspeakably 
bad for people of normal sight were, of 
course, still worse for a blind traveling 
tradesman. Metcalf began to take con- 
tracts for road construction and soon built 
up a reputation as an engineer. He even 
planned and built bridges. He seems to 
have been one of the first to use crushed 
stone for making road beds. 

An analysis of the success of Metcalf 


shows that he instinctively “hit the right 
trail” in refusnig to let blindness inter- 
fere with the normal course of his life. An 
ineresting anecdote throws light on his 
independence of attitude as well as his 
great success in helping himself and 
others. Once an acquaintance, an inn- 
keeper, asked Metcalf -to accompany a 
stranger to Harrowgate. As the town lay 
on his way, he undertook the task, but on 
condition that the stranger should not be 
apprised of his defect. On his way all 
went well until darkness overtook the tra- 
velers in a forest where the highway be- 
came a mere ungraded track. Metcalf then 
kept asking his companion if he saw lights 
in a certain direction. Guided by the ans- 
wers, he finally brought the journey to a 
successful close in the inn where they were 
to seek refreshments. The stranger then 
noticed that Metcalf had difficulty in locat- 
ing the glass from which he drank, and 


when the latter departed from the room, 
asked the innkeeper if he did not think his 
companion had had too much _ brandy. 
“Don’t you know that the man is blind?” 
asked the innkeeper. “Blind!” exclaimed 
the stranger. “Why, that is impossible: 
he was my guide!” “I can assure you 
that he is stone blind,” said the host. “Just 
wait and judge for yourself.” Metcalf was 
recalled to the room, and when his fellow 
traveler saw that he was indeed stone blind, 
he cried out, trembling with excitement, 
“If I had known your condition, I would 
not have trusted myself to you for a hun- 
dred pounds!” : 

More instructive than the life of Saun- 
derson or even that of Metcalf is that of 
the Blind Jacob of Netra, a village of 
Hessia. Jacob lived about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. He was not born 
blind, but lost his ‘sight at a very early 
age. He was sent to the village school 
that he might gain the elements of reli- 
gion and was also given simple tasks. 
With apparently an unusual mental in- 
heritance, he displayed great keenness both 
in inference and invention. Thus, noting 
that normal children had a means of writ- 
ten communication and record, he set about 
to devise one of his own. This he did by 
means of a system of notches cut with his 
knife in small sticks similiar to the system 
of “tallies” kept by primitive and un- 
cultured people. With the aid of play- 
mates, Jacob directed his own education, 
making use of his special method of re- 
cording, until he finally aroused the in- 
terest of the village pastor, who undertook 
his more complete training. Before his 
death, Jacob had accumulated a_ small 
library, his books being bundles of notched 
sticks. He had gained, too, a not unde- 
served reputation as a man of wisdom. 
He made his living as a herb doctor, dis- 
tinguishing his various preparations by 
means of wooden labels. 

Jacob had little more than an elementary 
education, but the amount of his education 
is insignificant compared with the manner. 
In this his case resembles that of Metcalf. 
The really significant feature in both cases 
is that the blind person did so much for 
himself, making a place in the social and 
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economic world by his self-directed ef- 
forts. In the case of Jacob the feature 
of the invention of a system of symbols 
in relief is especially significant. 

There is a common belief that the blind 
are musically gifted by nature. A great 
deal of hard effort is frequently employed 
in making finished musicians of blind per- 
sons of very little talent. This belief prob- 
ably grows out of the fact that the first 
really intelligent efforts toward the educa- 
tion of the blind took the direction largely 
of musicial training. A large number of 
blind men and women have made places for 
themselves in music, a few having achieved 
real distinction as performers, teachers, or 
composers. Even before the founding of 
the first school for the blind, there were 
cases of very successful musical education. 
One typical case may serve as an example, 
namely, that of Maria Tersesia von Para- 
dis. Born in 1759, Maria lost her sight at 
the age of three. Up to her’seventh year 
she received no special attention, but about 
the beginning of her seventh year, her 
parents discovered that the child possessed 
an ardent love for music and a natural 
aptitude for learning. They at once pro- 
vided a skillful master for the child, and 
by her twelfth year she achieved the dis- 
tinction of playing in the Court Church of 
Vienna. There she aroused such enthu- 
siasm that she was called to play before 
the Empress, Maria Teresia. The empress 
was so pleased with the performance that 
she settled a pension upon the girl to en- 
able her to secure a more complete educa- 
tion in music. Maria not only followed 
music as a study and profession, but took 
up other studies as well, and through 
her social contact acquired an even more 
valuable education. 

On a tour of Europe, this talented blind 
woman appeared in Paris, where she stayed 
for some months, probably in 1784. There 
she met Valentin Hauy. Hauy was con- 
sidering the organization of his school for 
the blind, and Maria seems to have had a 
decided influence both on the founding of 
the school and in the selection of materials 
for the education of the blind. In particu- 
lar, she called Hauy’s attention to the sys- 
tematic study of another blind person, one 
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Weiszenburg, whose case Hauy proceeded 
to investigate. Thus Maria’s real import- 
ance lay not so much in her own education 
as in the interest which she stirred up in 
the condition of the blind and the possibi- 
lities of their education. She was herself 
a living object lesson; the very contrast 
of her culture and refinement with the 
wretched condition of the numerous blind 
beggars of Paris, Vienna, and the other 
great cities of Europe, was a source of 
inspiration to men like Hauy and Klein, 
who were struggling to better the lot of 
the blind. If one blind person could suc- 
cessfully overcome the limitations of her 
narrowed sense life, others could do the 
same in proportion to their native abilities. 

A few other isolated but significant at- 
tempts to educate the blind previous to 
1784 remain to be noted very breifly. 
When the Spaniards conquered Peru, they 
found amungst the Indian tribes of the 
Andes a system of communication and re- 
cord by means of knotted cords, the knots 
varying in size, shape, and distance of 
placing. These were doubtless used by the 
numerous blind population, as well as by 
those of normal sight. The system, called 
quippos, closely resembled a comparatively 
recent device employed in teaching the 
blind in Europe, although there is probably 
no historical connection between the two. 
Rampazetto in Rome (1575) .and Lucas in 
Madrid (1580) taught some blind persons 
to read by means of letters cut in wooden 
blocks. Hasdorfer, in his Deliciae Mathe- 
maticae et Physicae published in 1651, de- 
scribed a method of teaching the blind to 
write on wax covered tablets by means of 
a stylus. In 1676, Jacob Bernouilli taught 
his blind pupil, Elizabeth Waldkirck, to 
write by means of tracing the outlines of 
the letters cut in wood. Bernouilli had 
such success that his pupil learned to write 
freely with a pencil, the paper being held 
in a frame and the hand guided by a cross 
piece. 

More notable still was the education of 
Weiszenburg, born in 1756 at Mannheim. 
His teacher, Christian Niesen, carried on 
his education with great success, using a 
number of devices, among them the peg- 
board invented by Saunderson. Weizen- 
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burg learned not only reading, writing, and 
mathematics, but geography and physics. 
We note in his education the first use by 
the blind of relief maps. As _ previously 
indicated, on the advice of Maria von Pa- 
daris, Hauy investigated the education of 
Weiszenburg. In the choice of means of 
education, this case probably influenced 
Hauy more than any other. 

In all the cases cited emphasis was put 
upon the education of the individual, or at 
most of a very small group, and no attempt 
was made to educate the blind in schools or 
classes. The universal education of the 
blind either as youths or adults had ap- 
parently occurred to no one before 1784, if 
we may except the great French Ency- 
clopaedist, Diderot. He was the first to 
make a careful analysis of the thought 
processes of the blind, and to drop the first 
suggestion for a basis for their complete 
education. These were mere suggestions, 
incidental to his attack on orthodox reli- 
gion, and may or may not have exercised 
influence over his contemporaries, among 
them Hauy. Diderot’s interest in the blind 
was purely theoretical, arising from his 
reading of Locke’s Essay on Human Un- 


derstanding. In that famous essay, Locke 
had set forth the so-called problem of 
Molyneux. In brief this problem is: 


“given a man born blind, let him learn by 
touch alone the form of a cube and a 
sphere. After he has attained maturity, 
grant him sudden acquisition of sight, as 
through an operation for congential cata- 
ract, will be able through sight alone, 
without reference to his touch experience, 
to distinguish the forms of a cube and 
sphere?” Molyneux’s answer is that he 
will not be able to do so. Bishop Berkeley 
further elaborated this problem in his es- 
say on the “Theory of Vision.” 

Diderot was well acquainted with Eng- 
lish thought, especially as represented by 
Locke and Berkeley. Besides, he had been 
attracted through his mathematical studies 
to the blind Saunderson, of whose accom- 
plishments he entertained a very high 
opinion. In his letter on the blind, pub- 
lished in 1749, Diderot discusses the theories 
of Locke and Berkeley, and adds thoughts 
of his own on the condition and educational 
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possibilities of blind persons. In three bold 
guesses he anticipated truths that have since 
become more and more firmly established; 
first, that the senses of the blind are not 
especially sharpened by the loss of sight, 
but that the loss of one sense compels 
increased attention to what remains in the 
impressions of other senses; secondly, 
that we ought rather: to build education 
on what the blind person has, than what 
he has not; namely, upon his possible con- 
tacts with the objective world; and, third, 
that even a blind deaf-mute could be edu- © 
cated through the touch sensations by pa- 
tient and insistent connection of tangible 
signs with objects touched. Diderot’s let- 
ter is very brilliant and in some places 
contains profound reasoning. It is seri- 
ously marred by his bitter attack upon the 
established religion. The only thoughts in 
which we are interested are the following: 

His interest in the blind was awakened 
by a desire to arrive at a correct theory of 
the origin of ideas. He wished to watch 
an operation for congential cataract in 
order to test out by experiment the theories 
of Locke and Berkeley. Being disap- 
pointed in his desire, he did the next best 
thing, that is, made an investigation of the 
thought processes and emotional life of a 
blind man. This man was an inhabitant 
of the little village of Puisaux, the son of 
a wealthy gentleman. He had been com- 
pelled through loss of his fortune to leave 
Paris and make his own living. Apparent- 
ly he was well educated, particularly in the 
use of language. Like all of the blind, he 
used the conventional speech, without any 
special choice of vocabulary, the word 
“sight” and similar words occupying a 
very large place. He showed, however, 
that he attached no real meaning to words 
with a strong visual content. Thus he 
thought the image in a mirror was set in 
relief, that the air striking the eyes pro- 
duced in them the same effect as objects 
which his finger tips touched. He even said 
that aside from curiosity as to what sight 
was, he would be just as well pleased at 
having long arms; that with sufficient 
length of arm he could gain a better idea 
of the moon, for instance, than could be 
secured through a telescope. This blind 
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man was able to do a number of useful 
things exceedingnly well, and both in work- 
ing and in getting about he displayed an 
extraordinary use of the senses which re- 
mained intact. Diderot even attributes to 
him clearer impressions in certain fields 
than people of normal vision are able to 
gain. This clearness of impression he at- 
tributes to the lack of distraction. He is 
probably not correct in saying that sight is 
confusing in this respect. 

Passing to the morals of the _ blind, 
Diderot makes the inference that morals, 
particularly shame, are largely matters of 
sense. He leaves out of consideration 
social development and the intrinsic worth 
of such conventions as lead to modesty. In 
spite of his careful reasoning and brilliant 
insight, he fails to distinguish between the 
simplicity of sense impressions and the im- 
mense complexity of the matured mind and 
of human life as a whole. In fact the 
value of his Letter is to be found not so 
much in the justness and completeness of 
its though, as in the interest which it 
stirred up. We know that H au y 
moved to some extent in the same circle 
as Diderot, and are bound to infer that he 
was influenced by the thought of the great 
philosopher. As an indication, then, of a 
growing interest in the conditon and edu- 
‘eation of the blind, the Letter on the Blind 
is a very important historical document. 
We may doubt that it had any great influ- 
ence on actual practice; and the fact that 
the bulk of the letter has to do with reli- 
gion and religious problems lessens its im- 
portance with reference to the actual work 
of educating the blind. Had _ Diderot 
turned his great energy and _ intelligence 
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seriously to the problem of instructing the 
blind, he might well have anticipated the 
work of Hauy by thirty years or more. 

Previous to the work of Hauy, there ap- 
peared, then, sporadic and isolated in- 
stances of the education of blind individ- 
uals, with no concerted efforts and no at- 
tempts at group education. Instances oc- 
cur, too, that would seem to indicate how 
large a part self-helpfulness should play 
in the education of the blind, these in- 
stances being much more illuminating than 
those that imply an impression of educa- 
tion from without, where the teacher 
rather than the taught is the factor em- 
phasized. There had been a few notable 
inventions in the way of devices for teach- 
ing the more elementary subjects, but 
these again were of an isolated nature, 
and only a few exerted a direct influence 
on the work of Hauy and his successors. 
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CHAPTER II 


VALENTIN HAUY AND THE FIRST SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


The first school for the Blind was founded 
in Paris by Valentin Hauy. In order 
to understand the man and his work we 
must take into consideration the moral, in- 
tellectual, and social forces of the eight- 
eenth century in France. Hauy was a 
younger contemporary of the three men 
who did most to shape the thought of the 
eighteenth century. In his earlier years 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau were the 
outstanding figures of French intellectual 
life. All were revolutionary in_ their 
thought and all undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on the plastic mind of the 
young Hauy. It is fairly certain that he 
came into direct contact with the circle in 
which they moved. His brother, the great 
mineralogist, was a leader in intellectual 
circles, and it is only fair to assume that 
Valentin was strongly influenced not only 
by the great Revolutionary thinkers, but 
also by the rising science of the second half 
of the eighteenth century. It is to be 
remembered that Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau had been in their turn strongly 
influenced by preceding thought in English, 
particularly the writings of Locke, Shaftes- 
bury, and Berkeley. We can trace then in 
Hauy a definite succession of influences 
coming down from the first intimation of 
a social revolution in the thinkers of the 
seventeenth century. 

Perhaps the social contrasts of the eight- 
eenth century in France have been some- 
what exaggerated. The general thought 
concerning that century has been shaped 
by extremists such as Dickens and Carlyle. 
There can be little question, however, that 
along with the rise of invention and in- 
crease in general wealth there was in 
France up to the time of the French Revolu- 


tion a growing sharpness of contrast be- 
tween the condition of the wealthy and that 
of the poor. It is equally true, however, 
that people were stirred as never before:on 
social questions and that from the time of 
Louis XIV more serious efforts were 
being put forth by both nobility and 
church toward the alleviation of poverty 
and the betterment of conditions among 
the poorer classes. Thus the number of 
hospitals began to increase and such social 
leaders as Madame Necker, wife of the 
great financier, gave their direct personal 
attention to the care of the unfortunate. 
Nothing speaks better for the good inten- 
tions of the age than the popularity of such 
writings as Rousseau’s treatise on Educa- 
tion, the “Emile.” Perhaps no word bet- 
ter applies to the social thinking of the 
century than “ferment.” Rousseau, him- 
self, the greatest forerunner of the Revolu- 
tion, is to be considered chiefly as leaven. 
He more than any other one person emo- 
tionalized the thinking of the eighteenth 
century and directed it toward forms of 
concrete activity. In general, it may be 
said, however, that up to the actual open- 
ing of the Revolution, fine sentiments and 
good intentions too frequently took the 
place of activity. The condition of the 
poor must have been very wretched. Paris 
and the other great cities were swarming 
with beggars and there was really very 
little intelligent effort at meeting this and 
other serious social problems. 

Valentin Hauy was born at St. Just-en- 
Chaussee in Picardy, November 13, 1745. 
His parents were poor. and his earliest 
education was received free from the 
Premonstrant monks. He went while still 
young to Paris to complete his education, 
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and remained there practically the whole 
of his life. He was a minor employee of 
the government and privately devoted him- 
self to the study of language. 

When he came to Paris that city still re- 
tained its prestige as the intellectual center 
of Europe. As indicated before, he him- 
self came into contact with great philoso- 
phical and scientific groups, and, accord- 
ing to his own account, was particularly 
impressed by the Abbe de l’Epee. He must 
have known more or less intimately the 
writings of Diderot and Rousseau. He 
was sympathetic and early turned his at- 
tention to the condition of the neglected 
poor of the city. In 1771 he began to con- 
sider plans for the betterment of the Blind, 
being inspired by the work done by de 
l’Epee for the Deaf and by an incident 
which so influenced him that it practically 
marks the beginning of his great work. 

In the year 1771 at the market of Sainte 
Ovide, in the month of September, Hauy 
witnessed a scene that to his sensitive 
nature conveyed a meaning lost upon his 
well-intentioned contemporaries. A group 
of blind men, grotesquely dressed and wear- 
ing high, pointed caps, were placed in front 
of a long desk carrying lights. Each man 
had some sort of a musical instrument. All 
wore huge cardboard spectacles and had 
sheets of music placed before them on the 
desk. They made a burlesque attempt at 
playing various tunes and caused great am- 
usement and laughter in the crowd that 
witnessed their performances. This spec- 
tacle continued for weeks. Hauy was 
touched not only by the utter misery of 
the exploitted men, but quite as much by 
the heartlessness of the exploitation and 
of the public that should be amused rather 
than shocked. The venture in the end must 
have proved unprofitable, for the musicians 
went back to the ordinary forms of beg- 
gary. But the train of thought started in 
the mind of the philanthropist continued 
through more than ten years while he 
waited in poverty his opportunity to do 
something definite for the betterment of 
the blind. 

Another incident that deeply touched 
Hauy and gave him some clue to his future 
work was the display of simple honesty on 


the part of a blind beggar. Given a coin 
larger than he was accustomed to receive, 
the beggar called the donor back and asked 
if he had not made a mistake. Hauy was 
impressed not only by the honesty of the 
man, but by his acuteness of touch. He 
began to consider the possibilities of a 
sense that could so readily distinguish the 
difference between two small coins. 

Meantime he was witnessing with ever 
grownig admiration the work carried on by 
the Abbe de l’Epee in the education of the 
Deaf. He took occasion later to express 
his debt to the genius and patience of his 
great predecessor in the following words: 

“However surprising to the eyes of the 
public the result of our procedure may ap- 
pear, we are far from implicitly joining in 
that rash admiration of some persons who 
are very willing to give this result a pre- 
ference to the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb: an art, we dare say, incredible 
to those who have never been witnesses of 
the success to which it has been conducted 
by the virtuous ecclesiastic, who is the 
original author; and with regard to which, 
several, even of those who have seen the 
proofs of this art, neither know how to esti- 
mate its merits or to feel its difficulties. 
Let any person in reality follow them step 
by step: let him take the Abbe in the first 
instance of time, when he begins to wish to 
make his first signs understood by his 
pupil. Let such a one explain to us by 
what enchanting and magical talents he 
teaches the deaf to distinguish the moods 
of a verb; its tenses and inflections of its 
persons . It isa long time since 
we have been anixous to pay this tribute 
to M. l’Abbe de l’Epee; and we congratu- 
late ourselves on having this task to per- 
form in such favorable circumstances, and 
we flatter ourselves that our readers will 
feel all the justice of the deference we pay 
him.” 

According to Hauy’s own account the 
misery of the blind appealed to him not in 
any general way, but through specific in- 
stances, and the work of de |’Epee inspired 
his though to take a more and more con- 
crete turn, first, that of teaching the blind 
how to read, and second, that of giving 
them employment. He assumed that profit- 
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able employment could be given to a large 
number who might be made capable of self- 
support. Employment should be also given 
to those who could not be rendered self- 
supporting, for the sake of relieving the 
monotony of their existence and _ lessen- 
ing the burden upon their relatives and 
friends. In addition he proposed musical 
training for such as could profit by it. 

Maria von Paradis arrived in Paris 
about the time that Hauy’s plans began to 
take tangible form. She conferred with 
him, telling about her own education and 
that of Weiszenburg. Hauy seems to have 
made a careful investigation of all the ap- 
partus used in the education of blind in- 
dividuals in the cases where he could either 
secure the materials or read accounts of 
them. He concluded that most of the 
efforts were clumsy and that new and more 
refined apparatus was needed. 

A first pupil was found in the person of 
Francois le Sueur. When Hauy came in 
contact with him he was seventeen years 
of age, having been blind from the age of 
six weeks. Because of the poverty and 
large size of his family he felt obliged to 
contribute to its support and took the 
only means then open for a blind youth. 
He frequented the church doors where he 
begged for alms. Hauy had no difficulty 
in securing the boy’s consent to become the 
subject of his educational experiment. Al- 
ternating his hours of begging with short 
periods of study, he soon became more in- 
terested in the study and made such prog- 
ress that Hauy felt confident of the ulti- 
mate result, and even ventured an exhibi- 
tion of his pupil’s skill before a learned 
assembly, where he read a paper upon the 
subject. He thus secured the interest of 
a few influential men, and then sought to 
interest government officials, including the 
Comptroller General and the Keeper of the 
Seals. 

After a second exhibition of le Sueur’s 
abilities, he gained not only interest but 
substantial aid. At this time the Societe 
Philanthropique, which had undertaken the 
care of twelve blind children, turned them 
over to Hauy in order that he might con- 
tinue his educational experiments. The 
aid already given was continued and Hauy 


hoped to add to this the earnings of his 
pupils. Thus was formed the first class 
for the education of the Blind. There was 
no regular school building, but the tach- 
ing was regular and syetmatic. Hauy dis- 
carded one by one the inventions of his pre- 
decessors. He concluded that the appara- 
tus previously devised might have served 
its purpose in the individual case, but was 
too clumsy and unwieldy for general use. 
Something must be done to make the arts 
and sciences:-more accessible to the blind. 
Hauy’s claim for fame and gratitude rests 
chiefly upon the invention which followed. 

For the invention of embossed printing 
may safely. be said to be the greatest single 
step in the improvement of the condition 
of the blind. Credit for the invention 
belongs wholly to Hauy. He had observed 
that in ordinary printing the wet sheet is- 
suing from the press showed the letters in 


slight relief and reveresed, on the opposite 


side of the sheet from the print. He had 
type cast so as to show the relief form in 
the same order as common print. A trial 
showed that the letters must be greatly 
enlarged in order to be readily perceived by 
touch. The characters used: closely re- 
sembled the Italic in form. Out of four- 


teen puipls who were tested on the new - 


method of reading, only three failed to 
learn to read, their failure being attributed 
by Hauy to the fact that they retained 
some sight. Hauy supposed that the re- 
tention of sight affected their acuteness of 
touch. j 

At this stage in the progress of his 
work, Hauy felt it necessary to secure 
government approval and aid. Accord- 
ingly, he exhibited his pupils before the 
Academy of Science and displayed samples 
of his embossed literature. A majority of 
the Academy were convinced and gave 
their enthusiastic approval. On the 16th 
of February, 1785, the Duc la Rochefou- 
cauld read before the Academy a favorable 
report, a few significant lines of which are © 
here given. re On 

“No one had yet dreamed of assembling 
those different means and of canvassing 
them in an effort to form a method: é¢o-° 
herent and complete for facilitating for an 
unhappy portion of humanity the acquisi- 
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tion of that knowledge which the lack of 
the most necessary sense kept from them, 
and to open for them, if one may be per- 
mitted so to speak, the entree to the society 
of other men. This is what M. Hauy has 
attempted. As we are permitted to render 
homage to the talents and zeal of M. l’Abbe 
de |’Epee, who has opened to deafmutes 
the career of instruction, M. Hauy becomes, 
following his example, the benefactor of 
the blind, and that suffering part of 
humanity will owe to him the means of 
happiness which one did not believe it possi- 
ble to hope for them.” 


Hauy’s small class grew into a school and - 


this first school for the Blind was located 
in the beginning in the Rue Coquiller and 
later in the Rue Notre-Dame des Victoires. 
The number of pupils soon reached fifty. 
The approval of the Academy and patron- 
age of nobles combined to popularize the 
movement. Contributions poured in from 
many quarters. Benefit performances were 
given, notably by the Royal Academy of 
Music early in 1786. Further exhibitions 


. of accomplishments of the Blind were held 


before various learned societies. The early 
popularity of this movement culminated at 
the time of the Christmas festivities in 
1786, less than three years from the time 
that the instruction of le Sueur began. 
Hauy then presented twenty-four of his 
pupils before the King at the Palace of the 
Versailles. The Court was delighted with 
the novelty of the performance. A new 
thrill was added to existence by seeing the 
blind read, write, solve arithmetical pro- 
blems and work with their hands on such 
tasks as had been given in the school. At 
the time of this exhibition one of Hauy’s 
pupils, by name Huard, read an original 
poem, translation of which by Thomas 
Blacklock follows: 


Sweet Harmony, from heav’n descend, 
Inspire and tune my languid strain; 

To me thy kind assistance lend, 
My genius in its flight sustain. 

O deign, delightful God of day, 
To guide and animate my way; 

I seek the sacred vale alone, 

My Muse, alas! too apt to fear, 

When no bright beams her journey cheer, 
Trembling, approaches Helicon. 


To barren idleness our days, 

By cruel fate were once confined; 
Our woes kind Industry allays, 

Once more to social life consign’d; 
The various useful tasks and arts, 
Which she to us with ease imparts, 

Shall soon our ling’ring hours console; 
To cheerful hope once more we rise;. 
Our being, erst consum’d in sighs, 

Grows less oppressive to the soul. 


Typographies, by which imprest, 
The learned’s thoughts embodied dine 


Their immortality attest: 
Treasures, O France, which now are 
thine. 


Eyless, thank heav’n’s supreme decree, 
We can to late posterity, 

Transmit the light of every sage; 
Though blind, we can in open day, 
Truth’s venerable form display, 

And shew the glories of our age. 


Greece, fruitful source of arts refin’d, 
To mortals raptur’d and surpriz’d, 
Gave perfect masters of each kind, 
At once beheld and _ idoliz’d. 
Yet though their times we justly praise, 
Tilum’d by such -effulgent rays, 
Did then the dumb articulate? 
Or had the hopeless blind been taught. 
From tactile signs to construe though, 
To read, to write, and calculate? 


Though Nature from our darken’d eyes, 
For ever veils her charms sublime, 
The form of earth and ev’n of skies, 
By Fancy’s aid we figuring climb; 
We trace the rivers to their source, 
Of stars we calculate the course; 
From Europe to th’ Atlantic shore, 
Successive journeys we pursue, 
Thanks to the hand, whose prudence due, 
Guides us in Geographic lore. 
Dear brethren of affliction, aid 
My songs, th’ auspicious days to bless, 
Which wrap our fate in softer shade, 
And tend to make its horrors less. 
And while my Muse, with grateful lays, 
To sing the virtues all essays, 
Which in our zealous patrons glow; 
The gratitude their worth inspires, 
Shall burn with unextinguish’d fires, 
And in our bosoms ever grow. 

An orchestra of blind musicians added to 
the entertainment. 

Almost coincident with the exhibition be- 
fore the court there appeared Hauy’s 
Essai sur VEducation des Aveugles, de- 
dicated to the king in flattering language. 
In this work Hauy describes his method 
of printing and answers possible objections. 
The objection that the books would be too 
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voluminous and the printing easily rubbed 
down he meets by modestly disclaim- 
ing perfection in his work, saying that 
he hopes that his system is but a begin- 
ning. of improvements in the _ educa- 
tion of the Blind. He then describes 
the methods used in arithmetic, geography, 
music, and the other branches, showing 
how he had to discard the apparatus of 
his predecessors and adopt simpler devices, 
more in accord with the processes used in 
the teaching of normal children. 

This last point gives us a clue to the 
fundamental fallacy of Hauy’s system, a 
fallacy existing in the work of his success- 
ors and only partially perceived at the 
present time. He would have the teach- 
ing of blind children conform to that of 
the seeing not only in method but in mat- 
erial appliances as well. The fallacy lay, 
of course, in thinking that touch became a 
substitute for sight, when the fact was that 
the touch senses remained just what they 
had always been. The assumption was 
made that what looks well to the eye must 
appeal equally to the finger tips. This 
erroneous assumption extended to all but 
one of the departments of teaching, the 
exception being the industrial department, 
where the false analogy between touch and 
sight could not do much harm. 

In reading, as before stated, Hauy used 
an embossed print, closely resembling the 
Italic. The pupils set the type and printed 
the sheets of heavy paper. Very little lit- 
erature was actually supplied. in this 
way, the first considerable piece being 
Hauy’s own Essai. Reading remained, 
because of meagerness of material, little 
more than a rare “accomplishment” for 
more than a generation. In fact it was 
not until after the Braille system was 
invented that any considerable body of lit- 
erature existed in tangible print. Stat- 
istics gathered later show that a very large 
percentage of the blind remained non- 
readers as long as the old “‘line” systems 
of printing were in vogue. The approval 
of the Academy of Science tended to fix up- 
on the blind the system of Hauy, or other 
systems modeled upon it, efforts for many 
years being directed toward the “perfec- 
tion” of line letters. The only real advant- 


age of the system was that claimed by its 
inventor, namely, that it could be read by. 
seeing persons as easily as by the blind, 
and that thus the blind could teach chil- 
dren with sight how to read or be readily 
aided themselves by seeing teachers or com- 
panions. 

In writing Hauy used the writing frame 
and hand-guide of Bernouilli at first but 
soon decided to make the writing legible 
to the blind. Accordingly he invented 
frames provided with heavy paper over 
cardboard or leather and blunt pens made 
of iron. In writing the lines were kept 
even by means of a _ cross-piece. The 
pupils made heavy impressions with the © 
pens in making their letters. They learned 
to write in reverse form, writing to the 
left, so that when the sheet was taken from 
the frame the writing appeared on the 
opposite side in relief from left to right. 

In arithmetic Hauy discarded at once the 

apparatus of Saunderson and Weissenburg 
and had type cast with the arithmetical 
signs in relief. The type could be placed 
in a pigeonhole frame and practically all 
arithmetical combinations produced. Hauy 
claimed for this system two advantages: 
1. “A father of a family or a tutor can 
easily direct a blind child in the study of 
arithmetic. 2. This blind child when once 
instructed may also conduct, in his turn, 
the arithmetical operations performed by 
a child who sees.” In this department the 
least improvement has been made over the 
apparatus of Hauy. The common signs 
have been discarded for simpler ones more 
readily perceived by touch, but the frame 
remains nearly the same, and the present 
method of performing operations is nearly 
identical with of 1786. Of recent years 
the tendency to discard all aids except the 
“point” notation has become marked in a. 
number of American schools. 

In geography Hauy made an improve- 
ment over the maps made by von Paradis 
and Weissenburg by marking boundaries 
with fine wire. They had used some 
viscid substance covered with a mixture of 
sand and powdered glass. Towns they had 
indicated by small grains of glass. Hauy. 
claimed superiority for his maps on the 
ground that they could be easily multiplied 
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by the press. No indication was given in 
his eassy of the use of larger relief maps. 
Apparently, aside from purely information- 
al and verbal knowledge, the blind learned 
only to identify the representations of 
countries by size and shape and the loca- 
tion of cities, towns, rivers and mountains. 
In the teaching of geography vast improve- 
ment has been made since Hauy’s day, es- 
pecially in the schools of Germany and 
Austria, where the value of orientation 
over mere class work and learning by rote 
has been fully recognized. The use of 
models and maps is carried out more ex- 
tensively in those countries than elsewhere. 

In music again Hauy followed the tradi- 
tion of sight but in practice relied more on 
the reading of music than his predeces- 
sors. Any kind of music in relief was to 
be preferred to the parrot-like imitation 
previously in vogue. Blind children were 
no longer absolutely dependent upon the 
constant presence of a master. Hauy, like 
many of his successors, tended to overdo 
musical education. He gave his school this 
unfortunate bent, and as years passed its 
tendency was to become little more than a 
conservatory of music for the blind. 

In industrial training Hauy attempted 
too much at one time. Several trades were 
taught to practically all pupils. Under 
this system no one occupation could be 
learned with sufficient thoroughness to 
make it a paying vocation; but the fact 
that vocational training both in music and 
the handcrafts was a recognized aim of the 
institution is of prime importance. Indeed 
so clearly did Hauy recognize the vocation- 
al aim that it guided even the purely lit- 
erary instruction, one of the hopes ex- 
pressed in the Essay being that the pupils 
might become teachers of the seeing. This 
hope was not to be realized, though when 
one considers the appalling illiteracy of an 
age when reading was a rare accomplish- 
ment, the scheme may not seem to be 
wholly a wild dream. 

In the Essay there is little indication that 
Hauy ventured anything more than a hit 
and miss experimentation in the work with 
his pupils. Even the imperfect psychology 
propounded by Locke, Berkeley, and Did- 
erot seems to have been ignored. Far from 


fitting education to the condition and limits 
of the blind, he tried to fit his pupils to 
the conventions and traditions of sight. 
He was content when they showed an apti- 
tude in imitation in a very narrow and 
wholly traditional curriculum. It is true 
that vocational ends were consciously 
sought, but sought through wholly inad- 
equate means. There was no extended 
study of what was actually in demand 
that could be produced skillfully and on an 
effective scale by the blind. There was no 
thorough training in selected lines and no 
attempt at developing business sense or 
skill. Hauy was fitted by his enthusiasm, 
moral courage, and symapthetic insight 
to be a pioneer in a great movement: he 
lacked the stability of character, the spirit 
of scientific research, and the executive 
ability needed to carry his work to a suc- 
cessful issue. He accepted too literally the 
praises showered upon him from all sides 
and became very smugly content with me- 
diocre accomplishments. It was not to be 
expected, of course, that he should apply 
to his institution the science of a century 
succeeding, but he did not live up to the 
light of his own age. 

With royal patronage secured and with 
his system sanctioned by the most learned 
body of France, Hauy seemingly had no 
obstacle before him in the carrying out of 
his plans, and for a while the institution 
flourished. As music made the most direct 
popular appeal, the orchestra was further 
enlarged, and a choir organized. This 
choir made frequent appearances in neigh- 
boring churches. Sympathf and funds were 
not lacking, more especially the former. 
But even when the Royal favor was being 
bestowed amidst the rejoicings of the blind 
pupils at the Versailles, the throne was al- 
ready tottering, and all the genius of the 
old regime could not long bolster it up. 
Within three years the storm of the Re- 
volution broke and continued with in- 
creased fury until the whole edifice of king- 
ship, with its shelter of royal patronage for 
the weak and the oppressed, had fallen — 
into everlasting ruin. Like all institutions 
previously under royal protection, that for 
the blind fared badly. The nobles were 
scattered and even had they desired to aid, 
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their means were gone. Hauy had, how- 
ever, an accommodating nature. His pu- 
pils became thoroughgoing  revolutionists, 
and the head of the school appealed direct- 


ly to the Constituent Assembly. This body, 


carrying out a revolution in the name of 
justice, could not refuse its aid to the weak 
and the needy. In fact its aid came in a 
fairly overwhelming manner. By a decree 
of July 1, 1781, the Assembly set aside the 
convent of the Celestines for the use of the 
Blind and also of the deaf-mutes. Thus 
was created the first dual school for sense 
defectives. This school was placed under 
the administration of the Minister of the 
Interior. A later decree, that of Septem- 
ber 28, 1791, completed the organization of 
the “Institution of those born Blind.” The 
decree wisely determined that in the In- 
stitution itself, the Blind should be admitted 
to such employment as their infirmity and 
their talents permitted them to fill. In its 
organization the Institution had at its 
head a “First Instituteur,”’ who must have 
sight. There was also a second Instituteur 
(with sight) and a complete hierarchy of 
minor officials, nineteen in all. In the of- 
ficial personnel there were places for eight- 
een blind men and women. Hauy was 
made the first Instituteur, the second in 
command being Gobert, a teacher of music. 
The young blind poet, Avisse, was given 
a minor position. 

The pupils of the school now ceased to 
sing in the churches, taking part instead in 
the revolutionary festivals. They figured 
in a fete on August 10, 1798, and played 
roles in a revolutionary drama of five acts 
in June, 1794. These revolutionary activi- 
_ ties did not, however, prevent Hauy’s 
falling under suspicion and being arrested. 

The union of the Blind and the Deaf- 
mutes in one school lasted only three years, 
and was never resumed. On account of 
the requisition of the building of the Ce- 
lestines for military purposes, the school 
for the Blind was moved to a new location 
in 1794. This was in the Rue des Lom- 
bards, and was the fourth in less than ten 
years. For over a year the school existed 
without a workshop. Then came a radical 
change to what’ was prartically an indus- 
trial school and asylum combined. Through 
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the action of the Convention, July 28, 1795, 
the name was changed to the Institution of 
Blind Workers. As the support of the In- 
stitution was voted in worthless currency, 
its very existence was threatened. 

Moral decadence also marked this low 
ebb in the condition of the school. In two 
plays given at this time the pupils of the 
school, both boys and girls, took part. One 
of these, by the blind Avisse, not only 
lacked literary merit, but displayed bad 
taste and was overloaded with vulgarities, 
made all the worse because certain parts 
were taken by blind men and women. As 
a-further mark of decadence, there are to 
be cited numerous instances of intermarri- 
age between the Blind, notably that of the 
same blind Avisse, poet and teacher of 
language and logic, to a woman in the work 
shop. Such conditions tended to fix the 
stigmata of asylum procedure upon the in- 
stitution. Hauy seems to have encouraged 
the intermarriage of the Blind. 

The founder of the school, though proved 
unfit for executive leadership, continued to 
give all his time and energy to the welfare 
of the Blind. He not only gave public ex- 
hibitions to awaken and keep alive interest, 
but he worked steadily upon the improve- 
ment of tangible apparatus and appli- 
ances, bringing out a new kind of type in 
1797, and making new attempts at im- 
proving the embossed musical signs. On 
the whole Hauy must be accredited with 
sincerity, honesty of purpose, untiring 
effort, and freedom from the charlatan- 
ism with which he has been charged. 

A letter of the German, Joachim Campe, 
to one of his pupils, published at Hanover, 
shows the impression produced by Hauy’s 
public exhibitions: 

“On a day long to be remembered I was 
introduced to the creator and director of 
the establishment, M. Hauy, in a large hall 
where his pupils were gathered to the 
number of from thirty to forty. M. 
Hauy demonstrated first of all the finished 
manual work, in which the pupils were 
given training and which consisted prin- 
cipally of knitted goods, thread and twine, 
girths, reseated chairs, or woven goods. 
Then the pupils showed us the talents which 


they had acquired, some in music in a con- 
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cert on different instruments, others in 
printing, in which arts they showed an 
astonishing degree of skill. 

“Then the actual class work had its 
turn. The children and youth were ex- 
amined in reading, writing, and geography. 
And-~-all displayed an ability that would 
have’ done credit to a class of seeing per- 
sons of the same age. For the teaching 
of geography, they had maps where the 
frontiers, the mountains, the rivers, and 
the cities were marked by figures and points 
in’ relief. All these signs were impressed 
upon their memory in a manner so precise 
and so sure that I have never “Pik seen 
the equal of it. ; 

“M. Hauy has been* accused of eeenane 


anism and I. have no intention of under-: 


taking his defense. But if the exhibitions 


which I have just mentioned had been pre- 


pared beforehand, the man must have been 
very able in the art of deception (and of 
this there was not the least appearance). 
For my part, with my whole attention 
directed to that end, I could not see any- 
thing to make me suspect either fraud or 
trickery.” | 

Chiefly for purposes of economy, Napole- 
on Bonaparte, in October, 1800, caused the 
“Blind of the Second Class”, to be united 
with the Quinze-Vingt,-who formed the 
Blind of the First Class. An Agent Gen- 


eral under the Minister of the Interior -had- 


the direction of the new establishment. 


Hauy had the direction: only of the educa- 


tion of the blind children. The. new in- 
stitution numbered four hundred twenty 
blind persons; three hundred of the First 
and one hundred twenty of the Second 
Class. Children had to be totally blind 
to be admitted. The age of admission was 
instruction at. eight years. Ten dtcraanes 
were made in the more complete separation 
of the sexes and in an effort to make the 
Blind help themselves as much as possible, 
particularly in the care of their rooms. 
Hauy soon fell into disfavor with Napole- 
on, probably on account of his connection 
with the society of the Theophilanthropists. 
Napoleon looked askance at the activities 
of this society, and early in 1802 he dis- 
missed Hauy from his service. But Hauy 


than Rousseau, 


~ outside: authorities. 


refused to give up his life’s work. He 
started a little private day-school, rather 
unhappily called Musee des Aveugles. A 
manufacturing venture in connection with 
this private institution proved its undoing, 
and in 1805 it was closed. The year fol- 
lowing Hauy went to St. Petersburg via 
Berlin. 

From the founding and early history of 
the Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveu- 
gles there are to be learned a number’ 
of lessons of importance. First, both the 
venture and the whole philanthropic move- 
ment that entered into the early spirit of 
the school were distinctly products of the 
time. Jf Hauy lacked the ability to make 
dreams come true, he shared the quality 
with no less distinguished contemporaries 
Diderot, Turgot, Necker, 


and Mirabeau. If he had more of noble 


sentiments ‘than executive ability, he at 


least made an honest effort. His mistakes 
arose naturally from the lack of sound 
psychology, from’an inability to secure 
means sufficient for the carrying out of his 
plans, and from the constant meddling of 
The premature dec- 
line of the school was caused by the un- 
settled conditions brought about by the Re- 
volution. A greater man than Hauy might 
have secured the confidence of the “First 
Consul” and saved the school, but even 
that is doubtful. So truly do our institu- 
tions lag behind the thought of the time, 


saye, where directed by genius, that only 


gradually is the best and most advanced 
thinking forced upon them. It is even 


remarkable, then, that a man of Hauy’s, 2 


mediorce ability did so well. 

The mistakes in organization, curriculum, 
and method arose, too, from the inadequate - 
and often purely speculative knowledge of 
the eighteenth century. The psychology in 
vogue assumed a simple unity of mind or: 
of faculty, making possible the training of 
the whole through a selected number of 
activities. The curriculum in all schools 
was narrow. Mere information was 
highly prized and to be well read passed 
for being educated. Hence the “exhibition” 
of pupils and the popular wonder at Hauy’s 
success, whether the knowledge gained had 
any connection with utility in life or not. 
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The assumption of the simple unity of mind 
led to the mistake of thinking that the un- 
impaired or only slightly impaired senses 
could take the placeof the lost sight. 
Hence for nearly fifty years efforts were 
made to produce tactual appliances and 
devices in conformity with those tradition- 
al in the schools for normal children. 
There is also a gross over-estimation of the 
value of literary education. Rousseau had, 
it is true, raised his voice in condemnation 
of the futility of the literary education of 
the times, but his protestations had had 
very little effect upon practice. 

We should give great credit to Hauy for 
what he achieved. In fact his emphasis 
upon vocational education was far in ad- 
vance of general educational thought. The 
occupations introduced not only were valu- 
able as preparation for the future, but 
offered an excellent means of securing dis- 
cipline in the school. They also meant in- 
creased activity on the part of the Blind, 
and tended to do away with or decrease the 
general lassitude and lack of physical 
activity. While there is no mention of 
physical education in Hauy’s own account, 
Dr. Howe speaks in the report of 1832 of 
the happiness and general activity of the 
children in the Paris sschool. 

I cannot close this chapter better than 
with a brief quotation from Guilbeau’s 
history of the Paris institution: 

“Those beings deprived of the most in- 
dispensable and commonly used sense, have, 


in accordance with their particular psycho- 
logy, always benefitted, sometimes slowly 
it is true, by the outcome of revolutions, 
which, transforming humanity little by 
little, have led men from step to step to 
their present stage of evolution. That is why 
the history of the Blind, like all histories, 
like the history of mankind in general, 
comprises three phases: that of legends, 
wherein individuals gropingly and painful- 
ly find their way; that of invention and ap- 
plication; and that of development in ac- 
cordance with predetermined laws. The 
first phase was scarcely finished by 1784; 
the second lasted aboft a century: we our- 
selves stand at the beginning of the third.” 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EARLIEST SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 
IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


It was but natural that the work of Hauy 
should awaken immediate and widespread 
interest in England. As the homeland of 
Milton and of Saunderson, England could 
- not fail to respond at once to a movement 
that meant the emancipation of her num- 
erous blind population. The intellectual con- 
tact between England and France was, de- 
spite the wars and bickerings of kings and 
governments, very real and very intimate. 
If the Encyclopedic movement rose in 
France largely through the influence of the 
great English thinkers of the late seven- 
teenth century, just as truly the great in- 
tellectual achievement of the Encyclopedists. 
found a sympathetic welcome among the 
more enlightened scholars across the Chan- 
nel. The Revolution itself did not wholly 
estrange the really liberal Englishmen, and 
only Napoleon’s advent could completely 
unite the English against France. But be- 
fore Napoleon appeared, Hauy’s Essai had 


found its way to England, and its transla- © 


tion had been completed by the blind poet, 
Thomas Blacklock. 

Just how great the influence of the Essay 
was in shaping the course of the movement 
in behalf of the Blind, it is hard to say. 
As early as 1774, there had been a letter in 
the Edinburgh Magazine and Review pro- 
posing a system of education for the Blind. 
This would seem, however, to have had no 
important influence. There is every in- 
dication, on the other hand, that in England, 
as in France, the “time was ripe” for the 
beginning of the various specific philan- 
thropies, which were but parts of a larger 
whole. Undoubtedly the work of Blacklock 
in Scotland and the tradition of such suc- 
cessful blind men as Saunderson and Met- 


calf were very important factors in start- 
ing the work. That Hauy’s Essay was the 
geat determining factor is more than 
doubtful for it did not appear in print in 
Great Britain until nearly three years after 
the founding of the first institution for the 
Blind. It 1s much more likely that reports 
of Hauy’s success and samples of his em- 
bossed print made their way to England 
through travelers, and that these gave a 
tendency toward concrete form to a move- 
ment already in its incipiency. 

At any rate the first institution for the 
education of the Blind was started at Liver- 
pool in 1790 or 1791. Its two most prom- 
inent founders were the Rev. Henry Dannet 
and the Rev. John Smyth. The object 
stated was “to render the Blind happy in 
themselves and useful to society”. The 
Edinburgh “Blind Asylum” followed in 1793, 
its founders being the Rev. Dr. Johnstone 
and Mr. David Miller, ateacher. The school 
functions were subordinated to those of an 
asylum. At Bristol in the same year there 
was founded an “Asylum or Industrial 
School for the Blind’, its object being, “Not 
to employ the Blind after being educated, 
but to teach them the means of getting a 
living by work”. In 1799 the Southwark 
School for the Indigent Blind was founded 
with a similar purpose. The Richmond Na- 
tional Insitution of Dublin was founded 
in 1810. _ 

The founders of English institutions seem 
to have had no clear insight into the vital 
distinction between the ends of charity and 
those of education. The asylum idea was 
uppermost. Only in the case of Bristol is 
there a clear recognition of distinctly 
educational aims. The whole early history 


* 
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of English institutions for the Blind is, 
however, so uncertain that generalizations 
are likely to be untrustworthy. For a much 


more complete and satisfactory account and — 


one on the whole much more enlightening 
we must turn.to the early institutions of 
Germany and Austria. One tendency that 


we may note in the British institutions, | 


especially prominent in Scotland, is the 
emphais on industrial training. This was 
more likely due to the fact that the Blind 
came chiefly from the laboring classes than 
to any clear insight into their needs. © Ill- 
ingworth may well deplore the mistakes 
made in “‘blind education” in Great Britain, 
but we must at least accredit to certain 


British institutions, on the testimony of Dr. 


S.G. Howe, some really excellent results as 
early as 1881. . 

‘The founding and early history of the 
two most important pioneer German institu- 
tions is so full of instructive interest that it 
will be well to consider them at some length. 
The first of these was ‘that at Vienna, 
founded by Klein in 1804; the second that at 
Berlin, founded under the immediate direc- 
tion of Valentin Hauy in 1806. 

Johann Wilhelm Klein, born in 1765 at 
Allerheim near Nordlingen in Bavaria, re- 
ceived his earlier education in the gymnasi- 
um at Stuttgart and then studied law at 
the nearby Karlsschule, made famous 
through its connection with Schiller. In 
1799, Klein went to Vienna. There, aban- 
doning the pursuit ‘of the legal profession, 
he found his true’ vocation at the age of 
nearly forty in charitable undertakings. 
He held the office of “district director of the 
poor,’ without remuneration, from 1803 to 
1826. =. « 

In this‘*new calling Klein had ample 
opportunity to see how by far the largest 
number of blind children grew up without 
any adequate training or education. Most 
of them were driven to beggary. As he 
observed them, there matured in Klein, as 
in Hauy, a resolution to help in a more 
effective way these poor outcasts that came 
to him seeking the aid of charity. 

A second time the influence of Maria von 
Paradis made itself felt. She was now in 
Vienna, conducting a school of music. She 
showed in her personal attainments and 
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abilities what the Blind could accomplish. 
She had helped to inaugurate Hauy’s ex- 
periment and had doubtless watched its 
growing success with interest and satisfac- 
tion. Acquaintance with the blind poet 
Berghofer was an additional inspiration 
to Klein. There had appeared, also, in the 
year 1802,.a little pamphlet by a Viennese 
magistrate named Gaheis, demanding the 
erection of an institution for the sightless. 
Thus a-combination of direct interest and 
external influences wrought upon . Klein. 
In 1804, he began the first systematic in- 
truction of the Blind in Germany. 

Like Hauy, Klein began with the educa- 
tion of one individual, a blind boy named 
This was the starting point 
of the now famous Vienna Institute for the 
Education of the Blind, though the organi- 
zation of the institution itself was not fully 
accomplished until 1808. Beginning with 
a true educational experiment, this Institute 
was founded on the broad principles of 
general education. From the _ beginning 
there was a clear distinction between the 
ends of education and those of charity, and 
to this day Klein’s remains one of the most 
truly educational of all institutions for the 
Blind. It has accomplished perhaps the 
best results of any European institution. ~ 
It has done more than any other in the 
world to forward a scholarly study of the 
conditions and education of the Blind. 
Klein wrought well, then, when he started 
his institution as a school, not an asylum. 

In the face of almost overwhelming dif- 
ficulties, Klein undertook his first work. 
He knew little enough of the methods of 
his predecessors. Almost all who heard of 
the undertaking prophesied its early failure. 
Yet in a little over a year he felt sufficiently 
secure to exhibit the work of his pupil, who 
was a clever lad and an apt learner. A 
contemporary account from the Weiner 
Zeitung of August 24, 1805, shows not only 
the nature of Klein’s undertaking, but 
speaks volumes for his good sense and - 
practical educational insight: “District 
Director of the Poor, William Klein, has 
made a happy, praiseworthy, serviceable at- 
tempt to educate blind children to become 
useful citizens. A year ago he took under 
his care a nine year old boy who had lost the 
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sight of both eyes in his third year through 
smallpox and had remained up to that time 
without occupation or training. In this 
short time Klein has taught him to write 
a legible hand-writing; by means of raised 
letters made for him, he also reads; he has 
learned the four mathemtical processes by 
means of a so-called reckoning string, the 
beginnings of georaphy by means of maps 
on which the boundaries of the lands and 
the capital cities appear in relief, and in 
a similar way he knows the musical signs 
and notes both for playing the harp and 
singing. In practical handcraft, which will 
earn him at least a part of living in the 
future, he has learned so far the prepara- 
tion of bird and fish nets, lacemaking, and 
knitting; he makes with cleanliness and 
speed letter pockets, needle holders, writing 
articles, boxes and baskets from paper, 
cardboard, and leather, and he covers these 
with paper of different colors which he has 
learnt to distinguish by a very simple 
device. With this readiness the lad com- 
bines a pleasing bearing, an unexception- 
able industry, and contentment and joy- 
ousness of spirit.” 

The immediate outcome of the awakened 
interest was the much needed royal patron- 
age of Franz I. Klein became the recipient 
of funds and of equally needed mechanical 
appliances. His practical good sense and 
business judgment won for the work a con- 
_ fidence on the part of the patrons and pub- 
lic that it seems never to have lost in Aus- 
tria. 

As early as 1805, Klein gave the results 
of his first experiment to the world in the 
form of a pamphlet entitled, “Description 
of an Attempt to Educate Blind Children for 
Useful Citizenship”. The influence of this 
small publication was immense. Blind 
people flocked to Klein to be educated. The 
wealthy and powerful, as well as those in- 
terested from an educational point of view, 
came to his aid. In spite of some remaining 
skepticism as to aims and results, Klein 
made steady progress. In 1816 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his institution raised 
to the status of a state institution, with 
royal and imperial support. 

Klein’s story is so fascinating that one 
feels inclined to give it in full. We must, 


however, dismiss the story of the founder of 
the Vienna Institution with a brief sum- 
mary of his work. Seeing that he could 
not gather all the blind children and youths 
into the Institution, he early tried to make 
provision for their education in the common 
schools. He made a careful and sysetmatic 
study of the problems of education, psy- 
chology, and economics as related to the 
welfare of the Blind, giving out his results 
in such books as Teacher’s Manual for the 
Education of the Blind, and Institutions for 
the Blind in Germany. Those studies still 
posses great interest and value. Besides 
the interest of an investigator and teacher, 
Klein possessed the insight. of a practical 
man of affairs, and many of his best efforts 
were directed toward the partial or complete 
self-support of blind adults. While the in- 
terests of the Blind absorbed the greater 
portion of his time, Klein remained always 
a broadminded friend of the poor and a 
practical philanthropist in the best sense 
of the word. © 
Hauy’s influence has already been noted 
in connection with the founding of the 
Berlin Institution, but previous to Hauy’s 
advent in Prussia there had been an at- 
tempt to found an industrial training 
school for the Blind at Koenigsberg. The 
conception seems to have been a most 
excellent one, but circumstances conspired to 
cause the failure of the undertaking. 
While on his way to St. Petersburg, Hauy 
stopped over for a few days in Berlin. 
There he met the famous oculist, Dr. 
Grapengieszer. They had some conversa- 
tions about the Blind. Hauy gave an ex- 
hibition of his work through Fourniers, one 
of his puipls. Grapengieszer was impressed. 
He persuaded Hauy to remain in Berlin for 
a few days and to give an exhibition before 
the King, Friedrich Wilhelm III. The king 
was so impressed, in turn, that he took 
steps at once to found an institution for the 
education of the Blind in his capital. Of 
course, Hauy supplied the plans. He selec- 
ted August Zeune, whom he had met at 
Grapengieszer’s, as head of the school. 
The plans of Hauy were too elaborate and 
far-reaching for those troubled times. The 
school, when founded, followed much more 
modest lines. Under the able leadership 
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of Zeune, who has left one of the earliest 
accounts of the education of the Blind, the 
school prospered, despite the Napoleonic 
Wars. It grew eventually into one of the 
best in Europe. 

Hauy continued his journey toward St. 
Petersburg, stopping again at Koenigsberg. 
His reception by the Czar was cordial. He 
enjoyed ample patronage and great popular- 
ity, but his work in the Russian captial was 
not successful. After more than a decade 
of intermittent effort, Hauy returned to 
Paris, where he lived in obscurity at the 
home of his more fortunate brother. Both 
his health and his spirits seem to have been 
broken and he died in 1822. After a few 
years, interest in the personality of the 
founder of the Paris Institution reawakened, 
and a tablet in marble was erected to his 
memory in the school that he founded. 

The numerous European institutions that 
sprang up in rapid succession followed 
largely the traditions of Hauy and Klein. 
Fortunately we have the record of the 
observations of one who went from one of 
the first American institutions to visit those 
of Europe. 

Howe states that he visited all the prin- 
cipal institutions for the Blind in Europe 
and found in them all much to admire and 
copy, but also much to avoid. He first 
divides those institutions into two classes, 
those established and supported by the 
various governments and those that owed 
their foundation and support to the chari- 
able efforts of individuals. He considered 
the latter by far the more useful. The in- 
stitutions founded and supported by govern- 
ments “labored under the disadvantages 
necessarily attendant upon such a system,” 
especially that of regarding shows and ex- 
hibitions that redounded to the honor of the 
state more important than the welfare of 
the blind children. “Hence”, Howe says, 
“so much of useless parade and show... . 
hence so much time and patience spent upon 
learning to perform surprising but useless 
things.” Private institutions were, on the 
other hand, too prone to fall into the error 
of considering their pupils merely as objects 
of charity, and of petting and caressing 
them rather than training them for useful 
lives. 
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On the whole, Howe considered that both 
sorts of establishments offered a most de- 
lightful spectacle as compared with the 
previous condition of indigent blind youths. 
He speaks feelingly of the “hundred blind 
youths changed from listless, inactive, help- 
less beings into intelligent, active, and 
happy ones; they run about and pursue their 
different kinds of work with eager industry 
and surprising success; when engaged in 
the intellectual pusuits, the awakened mind 
is painted in their intelligent countenances; 
and when the whole unite in sacred music, 
there is a display of deep-felt interest, of 
fervid zeal, and animated enthusiasm that I 
have never seen equalled.” 

Howe speaks specifically of the School of 
Hauy as follows: 

“The Institutions for the Education of the 
Blind at Paris, as it is the oldest, and as 
there is about it more of show and parade 
than any other in Europe, has also the re- 
putation of being the best; but if one judges 
the tree by its fruits, and not by its flowers 
and foliage, this will not be his conclusion. 

“Its founder and the great benefactor of 
the Blind, the Abbe Hauy, invented and put 
into practice many contrivances for the 
education of the Blind; and otherwise rend- 
ered the institution excellent for the age, 
and the time it had existed; but as he left 
it so it has remained. It receives, supports 
and educates about a hundred blind youths; 
and there being no other in France, it fol- 
lows there are one in three hundred of 
their blind who receive an education.The 
great fault in the Parisian Institution, is 
the diversity of employment to which the 
pupils are put; and the effort made to enable 
them to perform surprising but useless 
tricks. The same degree of intellectual 
education is given to all, without reference 
to their destination in life; and a poor boy 
who is to get his livelihood by weaving or 
whip-making, is as well instructed in mathe- 
matics and polite literature, as he who is to 
pursue a literary career. Now there is no 
reason why a shoe-maker or a basket-maker 
should not be well educated; provided he 
can learn his profession thoroughly, and 
find the necessary leisure for study. But 
if this would be difficult for a seeing person, 
how much more is it so for a blind one, who, 
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to attain any degree of excellence in a trade, 
must apply himself most intensely and most 
patiently. The necessity of this is made 
apparent by the situation of those youths, 
who come out from the Institution at the 
end of the seven years passed there; they 
have devoted five hours a day to mechanical 
employment, but in so many different ones, 
that they know but little of any. Weaving, 
whip-making, mat and net-making, and 
spinning, etc., etc., have so effectually divided 
their attention that at the end of the year 
devoted to the learning of one, they have 
almost entirely forgotten that which they 
have acqiured the year before. 


“It has however with all its faults been 
productive of great good, and has sent out 
many pupils who are not only well educated 
and happy men, but most useful members of 
society; among others may be cited Mr. 
Paingeon, the celebrated Professor of Math- 
ematics at the University of Angiers.” 


Howe on the whole had no very high 
praise for the German institutions, except 
that at Berlin. He considered Dr. Zeune 
a most excellent and intelligent director but 
felt that he was hampered in his work by 
government interference, particularly in the 
choice of teachers. Zeune wanted a large 
proportion of blind teachers, feeling that 
they would understand best the needs and 
intellectual processes of their charges, but 
the government forced him to accept teach- 
ers with sight. 


It is of interest to note that Howe reports 
Zeune as experimenting with types filled 
with pin points. Thus originated the at- 
tempt to make the common printed letters 
more legible by outlining them in points, an 
attempt doomed to failure; or, better, 
doomed to give way to the true punctograph- 
ic system of Braille in which the conven- 
tional letter signs were wholly abandoned. 


Howe notes a dominance of intellectual 
training in the German schools, an observa- 
tion contrary to the condition indicated in 
the earlier German literature on the subject. 
As Howe did not visit the institution at 
Vienna, he missed the best that Germany 
. had accomplished to that date. 


Struck with the vocational training given 
in the British institutions, the American 
observer inclined to accord them high praise 
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for the results accomplished, although he 
deplored the over-emphasis on trades to the 
exlusion of intellectual pursuits. 

Speaking of the Edinburgh Institution, 
Howe. says that it is “on the whole the best 
I saw in Europe; it comes nearer than any 
other to the attainment of the great object 
of blind schools, viz., enabling .the pupils 
to support themselves by their own efforts 
in after life. The establishment is not so 
showy as that at Paris, nor has it the same 
means which the latter possesses, and which 
receives an allowance of 60,000 francs, or 
$12,000, per annum from Government; nor 
has it printed books for their use; still they 
receive most excellent education and learn 
some most useful trades. The mattress 
and mat making business are carried on 
by the pupils with great skill and success, 
and many are enabled to earn per diem 
nearly enough for their subsistence. They 
are mostly day scholars, and receive a 
sum of money in proportion to the work 
they do.” 

With the eye of a physician, Dr. Howe 
noted a neglect of those mannerisms that 
are so repulsive in the young and un- 
trained blind. He mentions as _parti- 
cularly repulsive the swinging of hands 
and the swaying and reeling of bodies. 
He attributes the origin of these habits 
to the filling of those moments of void, 
which seeing persons pass in_listlessly 
gazing about. This is, of course, only a 
partial explanation, but one that indicates 
the corrective of physical education, 
which Howe demanded. 

In summarizing Howe concluded that, 
aside from the mere “curiosities” of the 
education of the blind, “the general prin- 
ciples Ae. is to combine intellectual and 
physical education in such a way, as to 
qualify the Blind for the performance of 
a useful part in the world and of stering 
the mind with knowledge, so_ that 
they may have a fund within themselves 
from which to draw in after life.” 

The impression gained from Dr. Howe’s 
report is that very little advance had been 
made in the education of the Blind up to 
1832, that institutions were largely fol- 


lowing the lines laid down by Hauy, and 


that only minor improvements had been 
made. With all his critical keenness the 
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American seems to have been over-im- 
pressed by the outward show of success. 
There is nothing in his report to indicate 
any success worthy of the name in the 
after-life of gradates of the schools. The 
seccess, of which he seemed so sangine, 
was observed wholly within schools and 
asylums. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EARLIER INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND IN AMERICA 


Numerous visitors from America to the 
Old World had brought reports home of the 
wonderful things done for the Blind in the 
institutions and asylums founded in the 
various great cities of Britain and of the 
Contient. These recitals led to curious in- 
terest, and, in a land where charities were 
carried to a degree of munificence unknown 
in Europe, it was but natural that there 
should be from the first a desire to help the 
Blind. Vague and unformed at the begin- 
ning, this desire was destined to assume tan- 
gible form as soon as the directive genius 
of one man or the concerted efforts of a 
small group could turn the general im- 
pulses of the charitably inclined toward 
some definite end, such as the founding of 
a school, the erection of a home or the in- 
stitution of workshops and_ salesrooms. 
The crystallization of vague sentiment 
about such a core of definite ends occur- 
red almost simulatenously in three great 
American cities between 1825 and 1835; 
in Boston, from which have emanated, as 
from Paris, so many great movements for 
human emancipation; in New York, show- 
ing signs even then of the destiny of fut- 


ure metropolitan greatness; and in Phila-. 


delphia, the home of Franklin and prac- 
tical philanthropies. 

The histories of the inception of insti- 
tutions for the Blind are almost identical 
in the three cases. First there was the 
period of rumor, of vague report, of slowly 
shaping sentiment; next the period of 
personal leadership, of agitation, of pro- 
paganda; then the collection, of funds, 
the formation of a corporation and a period 
of experiment. There followed naturally 
the time of demonstration of results, of 
further agitation and lastly the actual 
founding of a school or asylum, a more 


or less precarious early history of such 
institution, a gradual differentiation of 
aims, an improvement of methods and grop- 
ing toward right procedure, and, very 
gradually, the stabilizing of both institu- 
tion and aims, followed by a long period 
of conservative and steady advancement. 

Of the three institutions founded ap- 
proximately in the year 1832, that at Bos- 
ton, by reason of the voluminous reports 
of its first superintendent and because of 
the great publicity given it, has by far 
the most complete and satisfactory re- 
cords. Without intentional slight to the 
institutions in Philadelphia and New 
York, it may be best to follow the history 
of the “New England Institution for the 
Education of the Blind” with a view to 
seeing what was typical in its early growth 
and also in order to understand certain 
movements on behalf of the Blind that had 
their beginnings in this more than in any 
other single institution. In Boston, too, 
there has always been a very clear con- 
ception of educational ends, which, coupied 
with the long tenure of the superintendents 
and the unbroken continuity of eflort to- 
ward those ends, makes the institution in 
large measure the norm for the judgment 


of the work of other institutions. 


Among those who had visited the Paris 
Institution for the Young Blind was a 
certain John D. Fisher of Boston, a stud- 
ent of medicine, later a practitioner in his 
home city. Fisher’s visits to the School of 
Hauy, then under the direction of Guille, 
seem to have meant far more than a mere 
cursory and curious examination of an in- 
teresting and entertaining show. He be- 
came so deeply sympathetic with the move- 
ment, that, before his return to Boston in 
1826 he had conceived the plan of starting 
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a similar institution in New England. 
Fisher began his work very quietly at 
first. He broached his plan to friends, 
who, one after the other, so fell in with the 
scheme that a nucleus of enthusiastic 
workers was gradually formed. In order 
to secure definite plans he opened a cor- 
respondence with Robert Johnstone, Sec- 
retary of the Asylum for the Blind in Ed- 
inburgh. Early in 1828, Fisher’s friends 
urged the calling of a meeting of such 
gentlemen of influence as would be likely 
to favor the proposed institution. The 
meeting was called, February 10, 1829, at 
the Exchange Coffee House. Fortunately 
the Legislature was in session, and a num- 
ber of its members attended the meeting. 

At this memorable meeting Robert Ran- 
toul, of Beverly, a member of the House, 
was appointed chairman, and Charles H. 
Locke, of Boston, Secretary. Dr. Fisher 
gave a detailed and careful account of the 
education of the Blind, described their em- 
ployments and industries. He exhibited 
specimens of embossed literature. His 
statements produced a feeling of deep in- 
terest. Many of the most influential men 
present expressed their warm approbation 
of the plan. 

“On motion of Dr. Fisher, it was then 
Voted That a Committee be appointed 
to consider what measures should be 
adopted to promote the establishment of an 
Institution for the Blind of New England, 
Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., Ricard D. 
and the following gentlemen were accord- 
ingly appointed: Hon. Jonathan Philips, 
Tucker, Esq., Edward Brooks Esq., and 
Dr. John D. Fisher.” 

An adjourned meeting, held nine days. 
later, heard the report of these gentlemen, 
adopted unanimously a resolution calling 
for the establishment of such an institu- 
tion as Dr. Fisher proposed and appointed 
a committee to effect the necessary organi 
zation. This committee, in pursuance of 
their duty, applied immediately to the 
Legislature for an Act of Incorporation, 
which was granted unanimously by both 
Houses without debate. The name chosen 
for the Corporation was, “The New Eng- 
land Asylum for the Blind, for the pur- 
pose of educating blind persons.’ The 
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incongruity of name and purpose appar- 
ently struck none at the time. Here Eng- 
lish precedents were followed rather than 
Continental, and those who finally recog- 
nized the stigmata attaching to such a 
name had to labor for many years to 
secure a change. The Act of Incorporation 
authorized the Corporation to receive 
grants, bequests, donations and subscrip- 
tions and to hold and administer the same, 
provided that the income from endowments 
and similar resources should not exceed 
thirty thousand dollars per annum. The 
Legislature reserved the right to send to 
the Asylum such blind persons as_ they 
might think proper, not exceeding thirty, 
paying for their maintenance from the 
Treasury such sum for each as might be 
charged for other persons residing in the 
Asylum. A Board of Twelve Trustees 
was provided for, to be chosen annually, 
eight by the Corporation and four by the 
Board ot Visitors, which latter was to 
consist of the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, President of the Senate, Speaker 
cof the House of Representatives and 
Chaplains of the Legislature. The Board 
of Visitors had large supervisorial powers. 
Jonathan Philips, Esq., of Boston, was 
authorized to call the first meeting of the 
Corporation by giving three week’s notice 
in three Boston newspapers. 

The Legislature likewise passed a Re- 
solve, directing the Secretary of State to 
circularize the several towns, to ascertain 
the number and condition of the Blind in 
the Commonwealth. 

Thus the first school for the Blind in 
the United States was constituted by law a 
quasi-qublic body, not dissimilar to many 
of the State universities in plan of organi- 
zation, and capable, under right manage- 
ment, of a great degree of independence. 
Legislative encouragement would be es- 
sential to its continued growth, but the 
possibility of a large private endowment 
must have been in the thought of the 
founders, for, with the closing paragraph 
of the first report, an appeal was made 
in the words: 

“We conjure the philanthropist and the 
patriot to assist in adding an Asylum for 
the Blind to the many charitable and 
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humane establishments that ennoble and 
beautify our land. We cannot hope to 
emulate the old world in the splendor of 
her places and the magnificence of her 
cathedrals. But we may try, we ought to 
try, to imitate her noble endowments for 
alleviating the woes of mankind. Let our 
Hospitals, our Asylums, and our Infirm- 
aries be cherished and venerated by us in 
place of mouldering ruins and relics of 
ancient art. Let these be the monuments 
by which our age and country shall be dis- 
tinguished: They are the infallable evi- 
dence of an enlightened, refined and Christ- 
ian community.” 

The splendid beginning did not lead to 
immediate results. Dr. Fisher was appar- 
ently too busy to give adequate time to 
the work. For more than two years noth- 
ing was accomplished. At length he and 
other members of the Corporation began to 
look ‘about for some young and enthusias- 
tic man of philanthropic inclinations, to 
whom might be entrusted the work of or- 
ganization, and whose whole time might be 
devoted to that work. In 18381, the search 


ended in the selection of Dr. S. G. Howe. 


as Secretary. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Bos- 
ton, November 10, 1801. After finishing 
the course of the Boston Latin School, he 
entered Brown University at seventeen 
years of age. The course at the Univer- 
sity completed, young Howe took up the 
study of medicine under the old semi-ap- 
prentice system. After devoting himself 
with zeal to his medical course, he was ad- 
mitted to practice only to find an entirely 
new and different field of endeavor. The 
life of a practitioner seems to have made 
no appeal to him, but the Greek Revolu- 
tion did. With all the ardor of a Byron 
and not a little of the poetic romance that 
caused Byron to find his true fatherland 
in classic Greece, Howe devoted himself 
to the cause of independence. Into this 
period of his life we need not enter. Suf- 
fice it to say that he returned to Boston in 
1831, a recognized knight-errant of Christ- 
ian Chivalry, the glamour of romance 
clinging to his handsome person, to devote 
himself with equal fervor to new causes, 
adding a strain of poetry to the most pro- 


saic commonplaces, trusting to the intui- 
tions of the poet and succeeding where 
others had failed. One so far removed to 
all appearances from the actual business 
of the world’s work would scarcely seem 
to have been the man to be entrusted with 
great enterprises, but events proved other- 
wise. 

One day Dr. Fisher and other members 
of the Corporation Committee were walk- 
ing along Boylston Street and chanced to 
meet Dr. Howe, fresh from his experience 
in Greece. ‘Here is Howe,” said Dr. Fish- 
er to his companions; “the very man we 
have been looking for all this time.” 

“Dr. Fisher was not mistaken in hailing 
his friend as the man for whon the new 
enterprise had been waiting. From the 
day he accepted the proposal made to him 
by the committee, his energy and genius 
were devoted to the cause of the weakest 
of the human race. As he had fought with 
the Greeks in their struggle for national 
existence, he now fought for the unfortu- 
nates, and from that hour he made his own 
the cause of the blind, the deaf, the idiot, 
the insane, and the slave.” 

Howe was without preliminary train- 
ing for his task, yet he so combined poetic 
insight, the fiery zeal of the prophet, sound 
scholarship and business acumen, that any 
philanthropic enterprise was bound to 
prosper in his hands, if indeed there was 
any possibility of its success. Not willing, 
however, to pass over the experience which 
had now been accumulating for nearly a 
half century, the new Secretary spent 
some months in a preliminary survey of 
his field, visiting nearly all the then exist- 
ing institutions for the Blind in Euroope. 
A small sum was wisely set aside by the 
corporation to defray the expenses of the 
trip. In a report, previously quoted in 
part, Howe set forth the “findings” of his 
Euroopean tour, showing soundness of 
judgment and a rare discrimination of the 
ends of education and charity. 

On his return in June, 1832, Howe 
brought with him more than ideas and ap- 
paratus. He had secured for his proposed 
school the services of two assistants, 
Pierre Trencheri, a graduate of the Paris 
Institute, for the literary studies, and John 
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Pringle of Edinburgh, for the handcrafts. 

The school was first opened in the home 
of Howe’s father, No. 140 Pleasant St., in 
July, 1832. Like Hauy, Howe found his 
first pupils in the streets, but under vastly 
different circumstances. In his last report, 
that of 1874, he tells of finding two little 
blind girls, Abby and Sophie Carter, play- 
ing near “the tall house close to Andover,” 
whither he had driven with Dr. Fisher on 
hearing of the possibility of securing pupils 
there. The little girls were attractive and 
neatly dressed but were shy at first. After 
gaining their confidence, the two friends 
approached their house, found the mother 
an intelligent woman and at once inter- 
ested her “in the novel plan for educating 
the Blind.” Convinced of the honesty of 
purpose of her two visitors the mother con- 
sented to have her children taken to Bos- 
ton. A few days later they were received 
in the elder Howe’s home “as the first pu- 
pils of the first American school for the 
Blind.” ; 

A total of six pupils was gathered for 
the preliminary educational experiment. 
For six months the work of their education 
was carried on quietly. By January, 1838, 
funds were exhausted, and the infant in- 
stitution was several hundred dollars in 
debt. Accordingly the Secretary decided 
to show the results of his earliest attempts 
in order to stir up interest and secure suf- 
ficent funds to continue the work. An ex- 
hibit of the progress of the pupils before 
the Legislature met with an enthusiastic 
response, six thousand dollars being voted 
as an annual stipend, provided that the 
institution take and support twenty poor 
blind from the state gratuitously. Public 
exhibitions were also given, and in Salem 
certain women proposed a fair as a means 
of raising funds. With the assistance of 
women from Marblehead and Newbury- 
port, the fair was given and resulted in a 
net profit of $2,980. Not to be outdone, 
the women of Boston held a similar fair 
the first day of May, 1833, with net pro- 
fits amounting to $11,400. This was fol- 
lowed by an offer from Colonel Thomas H. 
Perkins of his mansion and grounds on 
Pearl Street, on the condition that an en- 
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dowment of fifty thousand dollars be. 
raised. 

With the financial status of the institu- 
tion firmly established, through state aid 
and the generosity of the public, and with 
adequate quarters secured through Colonel 
Perkin’s gift, Howe turned his attention 
more completely to the educational side of 
his task. His first report showed a grasp 
of educational essentials rare in his day, 
a grasp that can be explained only on the 
grounds of great native intelligence and 
insight and a readiness to profit by the 
experience of others. The nature of his 
intimacy with Horace Mann, one of the 
original Board of Trustees, would seem 
to point to a reciprocal relation of intel- 
lectual profit rather than to a derivation 
of ideas by Howe from his great colleague. 
In the case of Longfellow and Sumner, 
too, Howe seems to have been the inspirer 
rather than the inspired. | 

Howe would not follow “the old and 
beaten track” of the charities. He would 
strike at the roots of the evil and “seek 
for the means of enabling the Blind to be- 
come, in spite of their infirmity, active and 
happy members of sociiety.” He placed 
the greatest emphasis on the effects of edu- 
cation upon the Blind themselves, on the 
“intelligence, cheerfulness and animation 
which it gives the Blind,” supplying them 
“with resources which make their existence 
no longer a burden to themselves and oth- 
ers,” enabling them “to fill a place in so- 
ciety and to take part in the pleasures and 
duties of life,’ to feel “that they have 
something worth living for, and that they 
are no longer drones in a hive of busy 
bees.” 

But while thinking primarly of the Blind 
themselves, Howe maintained that their 
education should be undertaken as a mat- 
ter of economy to the community. In the 
report of 1833, he says that the second 
object of the institution “is to take from 
society so many deadweights and enable 
them to get their own livelihood: and so- 
ciety ought to consider any capital so in- 
vested as a sinking fund for the redemp- 
of its charitable debt; as a provision for 
preventing the Blind from becoming taxes 
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to the community.” This two-fold object 
of personal happiness and culture and of 
civic and economic worth was to be ob- 
tained through literary education, with 
as much science as possible, through mus- 
ic and through the manual arts and crafts. 
Howe, in his enthusiasm, perhaps over- 
estimated the educational possibilities of 
the Blind, drawing a rather rosy picture 
of their future as professors of music and 
teachers both of the Blind and of seeing, 
as well as craftsmen. 

That Howe greatly prized self-activity 
and initiative is apparent in two notable 
passages from his writings of 1833. In 
one of these he speaks of “blind persons 
who have been properly neglected .... 
for neglect is better for the Blind child 
than the excessive attention which they 
generally receive, and which prevents the 
development of their facilities...” In 
the other, after describing the delight with 
which he had watched the boys from the 
Paris Institution “frolic and play together 
with all the zest and enjoyment of seeing 
children,” he continues: “They know every 
tree and shrub, they career it up one alley 
and down another, they chase, catch, over- 
throw and knock each other about, exactly 
like seeing boys; and to judge by their 
laughing faces, their wild and_ unres- 
trained gestures, and their loud and hearty 
shouts, they partake equally the delightful 
excitement of boyish play.” Howe was 
thirty-two years of age when he wrote this. 

Howe, with the eye of a physician, at- 
tributed the delicacy of health so often the 
lot of the Blind to want of proper cir- 
culation of the blood; “they being much 
of the time in a state of physical and 
mental rest.” He deplores all forms of 
coddling, saying, “Parents absolutely 
smother the faculties of a blind child in 
kirdness; ‘The poor dear thing is blind’, 
they say, ‘it cannot feed itself, it is blind 
and cannot dress itself’; and if it venture 
_across the floor alone, the anxious mother 
runs and silently removes every obstacle, 
instead of teaching it a lesson by letting 


it run against them...... Then the 
Blind are continually addressed in a strain 
of pity,... they are reminded every 
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moment of their misfortune, . . Now 
nothing can be more injurious than such 
treatment of blind children... .” 

Here was, indeed, sound psychology and 
sociology, long before these sciences had 
reached that stage of development that 
would justify their being called “sciences”, 
which simply shows that, as in the case 
of Diderot, keen observation and insight 
may anticipate the findings of science. 
Unfortunaetly Howe was too soon im- 
mersed in routine, too soon turned his at- 
tention to other fields of effort. One may 
safely venture the assertion that the high 
ideals of his first report and of the New 
England Magazine articles were never 
realized in practice during his own life- 
time. It is a matter of great regret that 
this is true. If all Howe’s magnificent 
energies had been centered on fewer and 
more definite problems, what might not 
have been accomplished for the Blind a 
half-century or more ago! 

From 1833 to 1835, the growth of the 
Boston Institution was so rapid that in the 
latter year the quarters had to be greatly 
enlarged. Howe urged the segregation of 
pupils according to sex and talent. With 
new buildings this could be better accom- 
plished. By 1839, the site in Pearl Street . 
had, however, become althogether too res- 
tricted: a new site was secured and, 
under the name of “Perkins Institution. and 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind”, the 
school was removed to South Boston. In 
1840, a workshop for the adult blind was 
added, an unwise step, which in 1850 was 
corrected by the severance of the school 
from the adult industrial department, 
adults being denied residence within the in- 
stitution. Another and wholly unsatis- 
factory industrial venture fairly convinced 
the management that the school must be 
run as a school. As such it had by 1870 
outgrown the old quarters. A new group 
of buildings was added, which permitted 
an even stricter segregation of the sexes. 
By the addition of a new school house, a 
greater emphasis on differentiated training 
was made possible. 


In these busy years, Howe had found 
time to experiment in tactual appliances. 
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In 1833, he had greatly improved the maps 
in use, but he considered printing of more 
vital importance still. After a careful 
search and comparative study of all the 
then existing forms of embossed letters or 
sound signs, Howe invented the historically 
famous “Boston line letter”, for many 
years dominant in the field of literature 
for the Blind in America. With character- 
istic thoroughness and industry he raised a 
fund for a printing press, secured the co- 
operation of the powerful American Bible 
Society in the production of plates for the 
issuance of the Bible, and began to turn 
vut literature at a rate astonishing to the 
slow-creeping institutions of Europe. 
Within a few years the whole Bible was in 
the hands of the Blind and in addition such 
a wealth of books as Hauy and his earlier 
successors had only dreamed of. 

Besides Dr. Howe conducted through 
many years one of the most famous educa- 
tional experiments in all history, the in- 
struction of the deaf-blind Laura Bridg- 
man, the forerunner of Helen Keller. It 
was this experiment that established 
Howe’s fame as an educator and caused 
Charles Dickens to write in his American 
Notes in 1843, “The name of Laura Bridg- 
man’s great benefactor and friend is Doc- 
tor Howe. There are not many persons, I 
hope and believe, who, after reading her 
story, can ever hear that name with in- 
difference.”’ An energy that could not ex- 
haust itself in the seemingly hopeless task 
of educating one almost devoid of the 
normal channels of sense, and in the 
routine of operating a great institution, 
found further vent in the education of 
idiots, in the care of prisoners and of the 
insane, and above all in an ardent espousal 
of the antislavery cause, wherein his dis- 
tingushed wife, Julia Ward Howe, figures 
so largely. Scarcely ever was there a 
charity advocated in New England or any 
philanthropy set in motion that the milit- 
ant personality of Dr. Howe was not called 
in for a mighty “boost”. Despite an aver- 
sion for public speaking and a complete 
absence of boastfulness, he was found 
everywhere in the thick of the fight for 
human emancipation, now in South Caro- 


lina, urging a school for, the blind, now 
in Kentucky where he brought enthusi- 
asm to the ten thousand dollar pitch in 
the same cause, again in Ohio on a similar 
mission, or, once more, in ‘‘God-forsaken”’ 
New Orleans. 

The great organizer of the Perkins In- 
stitution was, however, but one of a group 
of splendid men and women whose devo- 
tion has forwarded the work for the blind 
in America to its present degree of ef- 
ficiency. The New York Institution has 
a history no less instructive than that of 
“Perkins”, but since that history is chiefly 
interwoven with the improvement of tact- 
ual applances, particularly embossed lit- 
erature, it will be best noted in a later 
connection. It is sufficient here to say 
that the institution owes its existence 
largely to the efforts of Dr. John D. Russ, 
who became its first superintendent in 
1832. The subsequent history is fairly un- 
eventful up to 1863, when Mr. William B. 
Wait became its superintendent. From 
that date on its figures as one of the most 
influential of American institutions. 

The Pennsyvania Institution for the 
Education of the Blind was founded in 
1833, opening its doors to pupils the fol- 
lowing year. A German, Dr. Julius D. 
Friedlander, who had previous experience 
in the instruction of the blind in France 
and England as well as in his homeland, 
arrived in Philadelphia in 18382. He at 
once proceeded to consolidate a previously 
existent vague sentiment into concrete 
form. He at first undertook the instruc- 
tion of two blind children, with such suc- 
cess that his public exhibition led to the 
subscription of funds and the founding of 
the new institution. The aims of the in- 
Stitution were, at the start, predominantly 
industrial. An unforunate experiment in 
caring for the adult blind tended to handi- 
cap the school as such. Its usefulness was 
still further impaired by the adoption of 
a peculiar system: of embossing which 
tended toward the isolation of the school. 
In 1869, the first encumbrance was re- 
moved by the founding of a separate 
asylum for the adult blind and ten years 
later the nationalizing of the American 
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Printing House for the Blind at Louis- 
ville, Ky., consolidated for the time being 
-. all the embossing interests of the United 
States. ae 

The‘ later progress of the three great 
pioneer institutions will be noted in its 
proper place. It is to be clearly under- 
stood that, although chartered or incor- 
porated under their respecive state gov- 
ernments, they were essentially private 
foundatons, kept alive and fairly prosp- 
erous by individuals initiative and person- 
al philanthropy. They have escaped to a 
great extent the harrowing experiences of 
political control and legislative or executive 
interference, while the long incumbencies 
of superintendents and teachers have given 
continuity to their histories and steadiness 
of their progres. On the other hand these 
and similar institutions may actually have 
sffered a hampering influence in a certain 
immunity to public opinion and an over- 
abundance of one-man control. 

Twenty additional institutions followed 
the three pioneers in quick succession be- 
tween 18387 and 1860, nearly one a -year. 


The first of these was that of Ohio, founded 
under the inspiration of Howe, as were also °* 


those of Kentucky, South Carolina, and. a 
number of other states. In every case thie 
actual founding of the institution was pre- 
ceded by a period of active propaganda, in 
which exhibitions of the work of pupils 
from the older schools were made and in- 
structors from the older schools frequently 
took an active part. Private support was 
solicited and in a few instances consider- 
able endowments secured, but state aid was 
usually obtained at an early date, and 
practically all these schools attained the 
status of state schools either at the begin- 
ning or else very early in their careers. 
With the foundiny of the California school 
we take leave of the earlier group of 
American schools and enter an era less 
marked by the founding of new institutions 
than by the growth of associations and 
other more general agencies, by educational 
controversy, ending in a gradual consolida- 
tion of opinion, by the “battle of the 
points,” by vast improvements in organiza- 
tion, methods and means, culminating in 


~ America. 


those scientific studies of the education of 
the blind and of the prevention and allevia- 
tion of blindness: itself, that.mark the im- 
mediate present. In other words we come 


. through the early groping, the age of in- 


vention and application,..the era of em- 
piricism, down to the age of psychological, 
physiological and social investigation, to be 
followed, we hope, by the new age of logical 
deduction and scientific application. 

To understand the present status and 
possible future progress of the education 
of the blind we must now go back and re- 
cover, so to speak, some of the strands that 
have been dropped, follow these each in 
turn to the present, then summarize all 
progress and look carefully at a few of the 
collateral bearings of the general topic. 
Then may we safely venture to draw im- 
portant conclusions or prophesy possible 
developments. 

The first “lost strand” is that of em- 
bossed literature and tactual appliances, to 
be covered in three general phases; the 
earlier, that of the “Braille system,” and 
the Braille-New York Point controversy in 
The second is that of special 
method in the education of the blind, his- 
torically considered. There will then re- 
main to be considered more recent institu- 
tional progress, present day practices and 
movements and the collateral issues of the 
prevention of blindness, the early training 
of infants, and the care and housing of 
adults. The latter are so- closely inter- 
woven sociologically with the general ques- 
tions of education that one’ cannot under- 
stand the whole of the education of the 
blind without considering them. 
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CHAPTER V 


Te aiede en ta 2k tO ATL ON: 


Only recently has an attempt been made 
to study the reading of the blind from a 
psychological point of view. Almost purely 
empirical studies have been made and in 
two notable instances records of results 
were kept, the significance of which was 
such as directly to influence and modify 
practice. The chief question on which 
definite knowledge is still lacking is, the ex- 
tent to which tactual and muscular “im- 
ages” are formed and the part they play in 
reading. The mechanics of reading, too, is 
not completely understood. This lack of 
knowledge has undoubtedly been the one 
great stumbling block in the way of pro- 
gress. Diderot in 1749 rather clearly con- 
ceived the idea that the processes and 
results involved in touch were of a dif- 
ferent order from those involved in sight, 
and the discovery of the definite brain 
centers goes far toward confirming that 
view. That the final product in education 
of the blind need be radically different 
from that attained in the case of the in- 
dividual of normal vision is not be in- 
ferring from this premise; but the means 
used in the securing of the final product 
may be as different as the peculiar psy- 
chology of the blind and the exigencies of 
material means make imperative. The fol- 
lowing brief account will show to some ex- 
tent the blundering due to empiricism and 
preconceptions, and the next chapter will 
add to the force of whatever conclusions 
may be drawn regarding the true bases 
for the tactual education of the blind. 

Hauy has the same claim to the invention 
of embossed printing for the blind that 
Watt has to the invention of the steam 
engine. The wooden letters of Rampazetto 
and Lucas and the other earliest systems 
are of little more significane to the educa- 
tion of the blind than Hero’s engine to 
the later development of the steam engine- 
ering. They are, in fact, mere curios- 
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ities of history. Hauy, as noted in Chap- 
ter II, discovered his method of embossing 
accidentally while watching the work of 
the ordinary printing press. Sheets fresh 
from the press and printed on one side 
only show the letters in rather strong re- 
lief but in reverse, i. e., turned from right 
to left. What more natural, then, than 
that Hauy should in his first experiment 
simply have had the types made the reverse 
of the usual types and thus cause the 
resultant embossed letters to read from 
left to right on the sheet? To those look- 
ing back over more than a century of im- 
provements it is very easy to see Hauy’s 
fundamental mistake, namely that of 
thinking that what looked good to the eye 
must of necessity be acceptable to the 
fingers of the blind. It was natural that 
one considering means of enabling the 
blind to read should start from the known, 
namely that the embossed letters could be 
felt. It would require little experiment to 
prove that embossed letters the size of com- 
mon print could not actually be read by 
even the most sensitive finger tips. Ac- 
cordingly the first modification of the in- 
vention lay in the directon of the enlarge- 
ment of the type used. Actual test would 
show which size was most legible by touch, 
and accordingly the limit of improvement 
in this directon would very soon be reached. 
Among the various forms of the Latin 
alphabet there would arise a second set 
of problems, and a new series of experi- 
ments must be undertaken to determine the 
most legible form. The common printing 
type, Gothic, Old English, italics, and the 
various forms of script, along with the 
less common forms of the letters, might 
all be tried in turn. Hauy did, in fact, 
experiment with various forms of letters as 
well as various sizes, but there is no record 
to the effect that he conducted his experi- 
ments with any degree of scientific ac- 





*~ indicative of mental obtusensess. 


‘type materials. 


~'(in teaching, not’ in embossing.) 
' publication, in 1786, of his considerable 
~ embossed work he used types cast from 


“French grammar. 
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curacy or that he kept any written reports 
of observations. Had he done so he would 
have noted the more complicated the form 
of the letter, the less easily it is recognized. 
He would also have noted that sharp angles 
are much more perceptible than curves 
and that relatively sharp points, as in the 
case of the period, are perceived with great 
clearness. Hauy’s apparent failure to 
secure an ideal system must not be taken as 
He must 
rather be given full credit for having in 


“actual practice made some improvements 
‘over his first attempts. 


He was, perhaps, 
too harassed by a multitude of administra- 
tive problems to give more than a minimum 
of time to printing. 

~ Another set of problems arose in choosing 
Following the lead of 
Rampazetto, Hauy first tried wooden types, 
In the 


type metal. 

In all ‘modifications of letters subse- 
quent to 1786, Hauy used curved and not 
angular forms. The letters were of ne- 


* cessity so large that he tried various 


methods for saving space, the more im- 


‘portant being abbreviations and signs for © 
-- double letters. 


Hauy used abbreviations 
in 1788 in the publication of de Wailly’s 
He took great care to 
insure exact reference to the correspond- 


ing page and line of the printed original. 
- This is indicative of his anxiety to keep a 


¢lose connection between embossed liter- 


“ature and that in normal type. 


“ 
= ~ 


‘italic capitals in embossing. 
' Guillié had type cast 
‘but soon after returned to Hauy’s older 
‘type. 
* in folio and 5 in quarto, though small in 
“actual content, were very voluminous and 


-' After Hauy’s departure from Paris in 


employed the 
In 1817, Dr. 
italics, 


1806, his pupil, Lesueur, 
in large 


The books thus printed, 20 volumes 


extremely ‘expensive, costing an average of 


' 50 francs each, in an age when labor was 
-‘cheap. Many additional 
" published both at the Paris School and at 


volumes were 


the’ Quinze- ‘Vingts’ Hospital in Paris. ‘In 


“1840, Director Dufau changed to a modified 


were educated. 
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Roman type, which was certainly an im- 
provement over the rounded forms. Later 
Dufau modified his system, using the 
Roman capitals with the small letters in a 
vertical italic form. In 1854 the Paris 
Institute abandoned this unfruitful at- — 
tempt to make the blind use the forms of 
letters used by the seeing and adopted in- 
stead the system of arbitrarily (formed 
point characters invented by Barbier in 
1819 and rendered of practical utility by 
Louis Braille. 

Meanwhile “line letter” had spread to 
all the countries of Europe where the blind 
In England there was an 
unquestioned but very limited use for many 


~years of systems based on that of Hauy. 


The obvious failure of any system led, 
however, in 18382, to the offering of a prize 
by the Scottish Art Society for the best 
and most practical system of embossing for 
the ‘blind. Fifteen typographic systems, 
tweive arbitary sign systems and three 
modifications of ordinary type made their 
appearance at the time of this contest, 
though the actual number submitted was 
only 19. Among the systems offered, the 
unmodified Roman was lacking. 

The chief point to be settled by the jury 
of awards was whether an arbitrary 
system of signs should be adopted on its 
merits from a tactual point of view or the 
alphabetic form must be adhered to. 
Among the systems submitted were all 
degrees of departure from the Latin alp- 
habet, even to the extent of using purely 
arbitrary sound symbols. A practical test 
was submitted to all the institutions for 
the blind in Great Britain. Alston, Direc- 
tor of the Glasgow Institute, set as the 
criterion of judgment that a purely arbi- 
trary System must not be adopted nor too 
wide a departure from the Roman accepted, 
as the tendency would be in either case to 
isolate the blind. Ill-considered as _ this 
dictum is, both psychologically and social- 
ly, it nevertheless dominated the jury of 
award. Alston’s own slight modification 
of the system of Dr. Fry, a slightly modi- 
fied Roman form, was adopted and in May, 
18387, the golden inadal offered was awarded 
Dr. Fry. 
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A glance at the systems submitted shows 
a prevalence of angular forms, while one 
approaches the present day punctographic 
systems. 
known in Great Britain to some extent, 
but its merits surely could not have been 
recognized. Adherence to the Roman “in- 
angibles”, as they were wittily called by 
Mr. Wm. B. Wait, resulted in setting back 
the production of an adequate literature 
for the blind in Great Britain for many 
years. A recognition of the defects of the 
Alston system led to repeated experiments 
on the part of printers and others in- 
terested in the blind. The triangular 
system of Gall, dating from 1826, was 
variously modified, while numerous sten- 
ographic systems were advocated and in 
some instances tested. A typical British 
chaos resulted, but out of the chaos em- 
erged one of the two dominant systems still 
in use, that of Moon. 

William Moon was born in 1817. In his 
fourth year he lost the sight of one eye 
through. scarlet fever, and through the 
overstrain of the uninjured eye he became 
totally blind while a student, at the age of 
twenty-one. In spite of his blindness he 
continued his studies and finally attained 
to the degree of LL. D. About 1840 Moon 
learned the system of Frere, which was 
stenographic in nature, largely angular in 
form, and rather sharply defined to the 
touch. With the zeal of a new convert 
young Moon spread the gospel of Frere to 
his fellows in affliction. He secon perceived, 
however, the faults, both of the phonetic 
system and of the forms of the symbols 
used. By actual experiment he worked 
out a very “tangible” modification, using 
alphabetic signs somewhat remotely re- 
sembling the Roman. The symbols ‘vere 
wholly linear, one of their virtues being 
that they could easily be printed from bits 
of wire affixed to metal plates. In spite 
of their linear forms, because of their 
simplicity and large size, the tangibility of 
the Moon letters is so great that they can 
be read easily even by those becoming blind 
at an advanced age. Thus in one field, 


that of leterature for blinded adults, the | 


Moon system is very excellent. It requires 


Barbier’s work may have been | 


condtdbrable space and can be embossed 
to advantage only on side of the paper, 

although interlining has been attempted. _ 
As, however, any highly tangible system — 
is of necessity bulky as it appears in book 


form, the mere question of more or less 


space is after all rather trivial. The 
Moon system may therefore be looked upon’ 
as the “last word” in systems using line 
symbols. hes 
The vogue of the Moon system shows its 
practical utility. It was in truth for- 
warded by an apostle. Moon’s zeal carried 
him into strange lands. With unflagging — 
energy he adapted his system to every im- 
portant language of the world. Moon’s 


children caught the spirit of their father. 


A large number of supporters rallied to 
the cause of embossed literature for the 
blind. Societies were formed to forward 
the Moon cult. Through an active propag-- : 
andism of considerably over half a century 
the system has come practically to share 
the world of the blind with the puncto- 
graphic system of Braille. Its place, how- 
ever, is decidedly secondary. 

Into the British chaos of systems Braille 
at last came. Its virtues were slowly ac- 
knowledged, and finally all competitors 
were driven from the field, save Moon. 
Thus in a second populous European coun- 
try, the punctographic principle ultimately 
triumphed. Aside from the Moon books, 
line letter literature has been relegated to 
the museum. 

The oldest type used in Germany was a 
slightly modified Roman, with both capital 
and small letters. The same groping after 
something more easily recognizable by the — 
sense of touch seems to have occured in 
Germany and Austria as in France and 
England. It is perhaps a reflection of the 3 
political conditions of the time that no 
concerted effort of any importance was 
made to secure the best possible system, as 
was done in Britain. Each separate in- 
stitution brought forth from time to time 
some modification. The only type that was 
apparently not considered at all was the 
common German type. Zeune at Berlin at’ 
one time used “type filled with pin points” 
for embossed impressions. There is noth- 
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ing to show that the letters thus 
produced had any great advantage over 

the line type. 
' ealled the pearl type from the resemblance 
of the raised letters to strings of pearls. 

Of all the German experiments those of 
Lachmann of Brunswick are the most in- 
teresting. Lachmann brought forth three 
systems in 1832 and the years following. 
His arbitrary line sytsem is very remark- 
able in its resemblance to that of Moon, 
while his “point square” approaches the 
Braille system in tactual qualities though 
altogether too clumsy for use. The under- 
lying principle came from Saunderson’s 
peg board. In this instance there was a 
fixed square cell of nine holes, the central, 
one of which was fitted with the master 
point, which appeared in all combinations 
and differed from all the rest in size and 
shape. The placing of the other points in 
various combinations of one, two, three 
and up, gave a vast number of signs. The 
full cell appears thus: The 
points are numbered, the . x one 
directly over the master point 
being 2, the others succeeding in clock- 
wise order up to 9 in the upper left 
hand corner of the square. The master 
point plus 2 and 3 make the letter a, 
thus: In logical completeness and 
sign * possibilities no system ever ex- 
celled that of Lachmann. Its only fault 
was that it did not work. 

Any further details concerning the pre- 
Baille systems in Europe would be but the 
accumulation of useless material. There 
are, however, a few phases of the Ameri- 
can situation that are full of instructive 
interest. 

The first system introduced into America 
was that of Freidlander in Philadelphia, 
though the first embossing for the blind in 
Boston followed very soon thereafter. 
Friedlander’s system was one of beauti- 
fully clear Roman capitals; beautifully 
clear, that is, to the eye. 

The “Boston line letter” was, however, 
the dominant American type until the al- 
most universal adoption of punctographic 
systems. Dr. Howe on his European tour 
made a study of the systems of writing 


Another similar letter was 


and embossing, along with other devices 
and instrumentalities for teaching the 
blind, and he seems to have concluded that 
the Gall system of Edinburgh possessed 
higher tangibility than the others, though 
too “arbitary”, i. e., departing too far 
from the norm of the Roman. Howe’s ex- 
periments led to the adoption of a rather 
angular form of Roman letter. Letters of 
very similar form were modified to em- 
phasize their difference. As the system 
was altered a fairly high degree of legibili- 
ty was secured. Thus Roman e was re- 
placed by the Greek Epsilon, and the ex- 
tremely difficult g assumed an almost en- 
tirely new form. On the whole Howe’s 
system must be considered the best and 
most satisfactory of all the systems based 
directly on the Roman or any other “see- 
ing” type and far superior to the embossed 
letters of Hauy. Only one line system has 
excelled it and that is Moon’s, but Moon’s 
letters are almost entirely divergent from 
the Roman, though retaining the character 
of an alphabetic system. The merits of 
the more improved Boston type were re- 
cognized aboard. In 18538, a meeting of 
American instructors of the blind, held at 
the New York Institution, formally en- 
dorsed the Boston system, which from that 
time until the coming of “point”, held the 
field practically unchallenged. 

Howe’s greatest service to the blind in 
America lay in the enlistment of powerful 
interests in their general education, and 
in the raising of sums of money, very con- 
siderable for those days, for the carrying 
out of specific enterprises. His greatest 
single work in the field of literature for 
the blind was that of establishing on a 
permanent basis the Boston printing press 
for the blind. The Boston Institution was 
from the first the greatest factor in the 
work of publication for the blind. As 
early as 1840 it could boast a list of 30 
volumes, largely parts of the Bible, in 
which Dr. Howe was a most intense and 
devout believer. The work so nobly for- 
warded during Howe’s own life, continued 
after his death under the able directorship 
of his son-in-law, Michael Anagnos. The 
work of embossing was, in fact, greatly .ex- 
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panded through the establishing of the 


Howe Memorial Press, and the amount of 
literature sent out from Boston is amaz- 
ingly voluminous. 

One event is of paramount importance 
in the history of literature for the blind 
in America. That is the subsidizing by 
Congress of the American Printing House 
for the Blind at Louisville, Ky. This was 
preceded by a period of intense agitation 
on behalf of the blind, which culminated 
in the Act of Congress of March, 1879, 
granting the sum of $10,000.00 annually, to 
be expended in the publication of embossed 
books, and the manufacture of tangible ap- 
paratus for the general benefit of all the 
institutions for the blind in the United 
States. The passage of this act was 
largely due to the unfaltering efforts of 
the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind. By this time both the Braille 
system of point characters and the recently 
invented “New York Point” had won re- 
cognition in America and were beginning 
to displace all the older forms. Boston 
Line Letter continued in use, however, a 
certain conservatism keeping it alive in 
spite of the superior merits of its rivals; 
but at the present time it may be fairly 
said that the Moon system alone has any 
place in America as compared with either 
the Braille or the New York system. 
The teaching of line systems, except to 
show the form of the letters, has ceased 
in all schools. 

The failure of the line systems, as is 
now thoroughly apparent, arose chiefly 
from what Mr. Wm. B. Wait has termed 
intangibility. The term is not happily 
chosen, as the letters in any of the line 
systems are surely tangible. They are not, 
however, clearly defned to the touch. The 
thought that they could be easily recog- 
nized by the fingers because so very easily 
seen undoubtedly rested on the two psy- 
chological errors previously noted, the 
first that the remaining senses of the 
blind are rendered keener through the ab- 
sence of vision, (the so-called “vicariate 
of the senses’), the second that there is 
a sense of touch, when as a matter of 
fact there are several distinct skin senses. 


Had the sense of pressure as such been 
known to the earlier embossers, they 
might have paused before giving an un- 
broken line, or series of lines, to the finger 
tips of the blind. The superior legibility 
of the point systems lies psychologically 
in the fact that fairly sharp points are 
much more readily discernible than. lines. 
Lachmann may have recognized this fact, 
though it is not probable that Zeune did. 
And the average blind pupil could scarcely 
be expected to do more than take with 
some show of gratitude what was given 
him. 

A most interesting investigation of the 
tactual qualities of “line letter” was con- 
ducted by Mr. Wm. B. Wait, teacher at 
the New York Institution for the Blind 
from 1859 to 1863 and superintendent of 
the same institution for nearly half a 
century. One of the fist questions to which 
Wait tuned his attention was that of 
reading, writing and embossed books. He 
found by correspondence and visitation of 
institutions, that fully one third of the 
pupils attending the principal schools for 
the blind in the United States were un- 
able to read and that tangible writing and 
the use of text books were almost unknown. 
In Wait’s own words, “This state of facts 
and the existence of many different styles 


‘of embossed letters indcated a defect some- 


where. Investigation and experiment 
showed that in a majority of cases the 
Roman forms of capital and small let- 
ters, which had been so generally adopted, 
did not lie within the power of the sense 
of touch, nor could they be used in writ- 
ing.” 

This quotation neatly summarizes the 
causes of the failure of the systems of 
embossed letters. Before turning to the 
history of the point systems, however, an 
outline of the history of other tactual 
devices for the blind must be briefly given. 

In addition to reading devices the aids 
for teaching the blind by means of the 
skin and muscular senses, or through 
“touch” and motion, may be conveniently 
grouped under the following heads: 

1, Devices for the teaching of number > 
work and of mathematics in general; 
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Pog - Relief maps, relief globes and other 
aids in teaching geography; 

3. Models in relief or ‘in: three-dimen- 
sional form, used in a variety of teaching, 
notably -history, literature; biology, and 
physics; ' 


4, °The ‘actual objects or’ speciemens- 
undér study in biology and similar subjects; ~ 
5. ‘Field’ work. where the kinaesthetic ' 


senses may be largely employed ‘to give 


ideas of ‘distance and the like, but’ where © 


actual contact is also of high value; 

6. Musical notation in relief; 

7. Devices for writing in relief; 

8. Devices for - guiding: the hand in 
writing: with the pencil. é 

No argument is needed to convince the 
average educator that the blind should 
learn -like normal children: through ~ self- 
activity, that the pocesses of learning 


should be as largely their*own as~possible: * 


Yet the average teacher is so unwilling to 


be relegated to the’ position of mere di- 


rector that one frequently encounters: in 
schools for the blind at this advanced time 
the: old: style method’ of pouring into re- 
ceptive ears endless formulae and endless 
facts, near facts and no facts, the grist to 
return unground in the form of the same 
identical formulae, facts, etc.,; endlessly 
repeated. 


for the occasion, is ‘the highest desidera- 


tum’ in the education of the blind, then 
the method is" ideal; impressive dictation © 
But, »: 
strangely enough,- the ‘world at large does © 
not to any great degree repeat school-room: 


has:- solved the- whole’ problem. 


conditions. Often the -quick-witted pupils, 
finding that previously ‘prepared fomulae 
do not ‘meet ‘actual’ situations, 


lumber. and conform to eénditions as they 
are. - For ‘these pupils the years: in the 
school were: not wholly «wasted, but those 
with ‘less flexibility surely have = suffered 
2 great: wrong. 
Thé wise teacher ‘will not discard any 


valuable educational means. and ‘to. ‘such. 


a teacher lectures, readings and dictations 


will always appear. as ‘indispensable - aids: 


in directing, binding together, summari- 


‘If a mere ready tongue, a quick- © 
ness “in producing just the- right’ formula 


learn * to’ 
throw over the whole mass of intellectual” 


zing, and lending zest to the work in hand: 
Just as truly ‘however, this’ “easy way” 
will not be followed to the point of 


‘ limitation’ of the powers of the child to 


learn for himself and through self-expres- 
sion. The blind like, even more than nor- 


mal children, to be entertained; and ‘the 


teacher has soon-to learn the dangers that 
lurk in the interested attention of mere re- - 
ceptivity. No one interested in the act- 
ual welfare of the blind’ can afford to let 
them take this broad highway to “fool’s 
paradise.” A few hard bumps of reality 
are worth immeasurably more in getting 
acquainted “with things as they are than 
any number of pleasant sails to fairy- 
land. A certain blind boy of my acquaint- — 


-ance who insisted on being his own guide, © 


fell into a new excavation, some ten feet, 
into a shallow puddle with a soft clay bot- 
tom. He learned a great deal of reality 


in that very brief time, and it speaks well 


for his grit and good sense that he still 
refused guidance in finding his’ way. 
While this is not to be recommended as a 
regular procedure in education, it indi- 
cates something better than ioe usual cod- 
dling. - 

Reality in educational content is the 
summum bonum in the education of the 
blind.. The* accumulation of devices for: 
over a hundred years, while not in any 


true sense’ rendering ‘it. possible for the 


general education of the blind to-equal or 
even to approach that of persons of nor- 
mal vision in completeness, at least makes 
it possible for the blind to build up a very 


‘real: objective’-world: and to learn to deal 


with ‘actual situations with ' a ek Sedna 
of success. 

Devices for tea ditne itathenrattes to the 
blind by means of peg boards and _per- 


_forated’ balls strung on wires are older 


than: the systematized* education of the 
blind. Saunderson’s ‘peg board consisted 
essentially of a reetangular grouping of 


small, elevated squares, each square with ~ 


nine holes, thus: : - + By placing pegs 
with different sized heads in the holes a 
great variety ‘ of- symbols -eould- be ex- 
pressed. With ‘a’ large hedded.peg-in: the-- 
central hole, a square was zero, with a 
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small headed peg in the central hole, 
the number 1 was expressed; with the 
large headed central peg plus a small 
one directly above, 2, and so on, combina- 
tions of the central peg plus one _ peri- 
pheral giving the numbers to 9. In this 
very simple manner each square could re- 
present the primary numbers, and by giv- 
ing the squares digital value, units being 
represented by the row of squares on the 
right of the board, tens the next to the 
left, and so on, large numbers could be re- 
presented. By increasing the number of 
squares, fitted with pegs from top to bot- 
tom, large sums in addition could be se- 
cured, with the whole operation rendered 
tangible. Subtraction was also easily re- 
presented, but the more complicated pro- 
cesses had to be carried out to a great ex- 
tent mentally. By a further use of the 
pegs, simple geometrical figures could be 
made on the board, though complicated 
plane figures, even with no curves, could 
not be readily represented, and the repre- 
sentation of complicated curves and solids 
was practically impossible. Saunderson’s 
ingenuity after all made much of little; 
for he was a distinguished mathematican 
and an original investigator of no mean 
ability. 

Christian Niesen greatly improved 
Saunderson’s peg board and invented or 
adapted a number of other tactual de- 
vices. Some of Niesen’s devices were used 
by Hauy, though the latter, dominated by 
visual ideas, discarded the work of his 
predecessors and made use of a number 
frame with holes into which could be fitted 
types with the symbols cast in relief. This 
_ device had, of course, a wide range of ap- 
plications, since practically all the signs 
of arithmetic and algebra could be re- 
presented on the types in relief. 

Both Zeune and Klein gave careful at- 
tention to mathematics. Both made use of 
the abacus or similar devices, often apply- 
ing great ingenuity. Klein gave deep 
thought to the problem, and some of his 
conclusions have a wide range of applica- 
tion. He says: “The blind person loses 
nothing because of the fact that his condi- 
tion prevents his becoming acquainted 


early with the written number symbols, 
for he thus gains the power of handling | 
mathematical problems by pure mental 
process; and to the extent that he thinks 
more on the actuality of the thing than on 
its mere signs and forms, he gains time 
and avoids difficulties.” For the teaching 
of number and the fundamental mathe- 
matical processes Klein would have the 
child use a modification of the abacus. This 
and similar aids must not, however, take the 
place of the more purely mental exercise. 
The mind must be trained to be alert, to 
hold long series and to secure results with 
speed and accuracy. The _ reckoning 
string, another modification of the abacus, 
might be used in teaching division, while 
for complicated work the abacus would 
come into double use, one for actual 
work and one for the record of results. 
The Pythagorean table was used in teach- 
ing the multiplication tables. In all 
Klein’s work the Pestalozzian dictum, 
“Clear perception is the basis of all know- 
ledge”, was the fundamental guiding prin- 
ciple. 

The peg board, the abacus, and the ma- 
thematical frame with relief type each had 
such large possibilities that all have been 
retained to some extent in the teaching of 
the blind. In the higher mathematics 
these devices have to be supplemented with 
models and with plane figures in wire or 
other semi-flexible material. The mathe- 
matical frame, sometimes known as the 
“slate”, has undergone marked improve- 
ment. Above all, the punctographiec 
systems have not only given the blind a 
complete, or fairly complete, mathematical 
notation, but they have supplied a means 
through the writing frame and “point’’ 
machines whereby the pupil can write down 
and follow the processes and record his 
results in neat and permanent form. To- 
day, however, as in Klein’s day, the mental 
process is far more important than the 
tactual aids. It may be safely said that 
in mental arithmetic the blind have a slight 
advantage over their seeing competitors. 
The’ feats of a few blind persons in the 
mental! solution of the difficult problems of 
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the higher mathematics are little short 
of miracles. 

Relief maps have been in use in schools 
for the blind from the beginning of or- 
ganized education. Their chief fault lies 
in the fact that generally they are too small, 
and too frequently the over zealous teacher 
“doctors” them with a bewildering multi- 
plicity of wires, tack heads,. and other 
odds and ends, which must make them 
“look” very confused indeed to the finger- 
tips of the blind. Just to what extent a 
crooked wire can convey the idea of a 
stream of water is a puzzle for psycholog- 
ists to work out: the fact that the wire 
must stand out in relief surely makes it 
misrepresentative. We may be permitted 
to. question the glibness with which the 
blind child explains a map. There is a 
decided. like a lack of reality about such a 
recitation. Relief maps are meant pri- 
marily to teach topography. In that field 
they can convey accurate ideas, provided 
the relief is not too exaggerated, and 
provided also that the map work be pre- 
ceded. and continuously supplemented by 
field work. The shape of continents and 
the location of the chief mountain ranges, 
as well.as the relation of the continents to 
each other and to the great bodies of water 
are taught with fair accuracy by means 
of good relief globes; but these should not 
be given, except to fairly advanced pupils. 

The bounding of countries is in the main 
a vain pursuit: the larger topographical 
features are much more important. End- 
less names of cities and towns, endless 
locations and populations and the rest are 
chiefly rubbish. The child’s geographical 
knowledge should be based on_ physio- 
goraphy and mensuration, and these should 
be field studies, supplemented by class re- 
citation and the examination of good 
models and relief maps and globes. Even 
the location of great centers of population 
should be made with reference to topog- 
raphy and hydrograhy. 

Whenever possible the actual materials 
and objects under study should be brought 
to the class room and examined. Why 
study and talk about a beet when a beet 
can be taken fresh from the garden and 


examined, tap-root and all, by direct 
contact? The fingers of the blind are 
fairly aching for reality, and in many 
schools where the deadly class room method 
has prevailed—and still prevails to a 
great extent—many a boy or girl has 
learned much by original investigation out 
from under the eye of an over-officious 
teacher. The boy who climbed a blackwood 
sappling and tried to “teeter” on it, found 
that in its early stages of development 
this tree is very brittle; in spite of the 
slight bruises he received, he learned a 
valuable lesson; he had acquired reality. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the development of the kinaesthetic senses. 
In the best schools this is recognized as 
a valuable pedagogical fact, but like too 
many other pedagogical facts, it remains 
safely stored for the most part; sacredly 
guarded, not used. There is, indeed, an 
increasing use of gymnastics, rythmics and 
games, fully theorized, and frequently 
carried out to the immense satisfaction— 
of the teacher. But of actual discovery 
of the world, actual expenditions into the 
the unknown, through use of the muscles, 
there is very, very little. Blind boys are 
actually forbidden to climb trees, it is so 
dangerous. A blind. person crossing the 
street is instantly aided by some charitable 
person, and when he spurns assistance, he 
is considered rude and ungrateful. Not 
that blind children are to be allowed to 
run wild—their sponatenity is to be en- 
couraged and wisely developed; their self- 
activity trained into something fine, with 
a minimum of self-consciousness and us- 
ually under the watchful eye of an attend- 
ant. 

In the matter of penmanship it cannot 
be claimed that a majority of the the 
blind. can acquire great success. Much 
effort has been wasted in this direction and 
many inventions made. A few extraordi- 
nary blind persons have acquired a legible 
handwriting after long and painful train- 
ing. The typewriter has solved the pro- 
blem much better. There are few who 
cannot learn typewriting with fair suc- 
cess and very few of those who learn who 
cannot have access to a typewriter on re- 
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quest; many have their own machines. 
For communicating with each other the 
blind have the simple, strong, and inex- 
pensive Hall Braille-writer or the New 
York point kleidograph, or at least the 
small metal writing frames. Every blind 
child should, however, learn to sign his 
own name, either with the aid of a hand 
guide or free-hand, and at least that 
amount of handwriting must be taught in 
every school. 

Previous to the devising of the Braille 
music notation, theré were no satisfactory 
means of teaching music to the blind 
through touch. All attempts to emboss the 
“seeing” staff and notes, with all the comp- 
lications of that system, were doomed to 
ultimate failure, and all attempts of modi- 
fication of the line form were equally un- 
successful. The Braille and New York 
point systems will demand a fuller treat- 
ment later. eae 

To revert, in conclusion, to the general 
topic of tactual applicances, we may safe- 
ly say that there is no longer any excuse 
for not giving the blind child the advan- 
tages of active study through direct con- 
tact with real things or with good re- 
prsentations of them in concrete form. 
That the old attitude still persists toward 
the “empty vessels” of child minds, there 
is ample evidence even in the best schools. 
On the whole music is best taught of all 
the subjects, and in this field the blind 
have much to teach the seeing. In the 
German and Austrian schools particularly 
there has been a long continued and scien- 
tific development of the teaching of the 
“Realien.” American schools still have 
much to learn. What lines of development 
are “indicated” by social, physical, and 
psychological investigation will be more 
completely considered in subsequent chap- 
ters. 

The following words of Director E. E. 
Allen form a most fitting close for this 
chapter : 

“A few years ago, while studying the 
latest systems of instruction in residential 
schools for the blind on the continent of 
Europe, I found everywhere swarming up- 
on my attention vast collections of material 
such as Sir Frederick has emphasied the 


such as a dissectible salt mine. 
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need of, illustrating the fact that basic in- 
struction of the blind should be objective, 
er through specimens and models. When 
seeing these collections, I was repeatedly 
reminded of an experience of my own 
while first attempting to teach the blind. 
I kept seeing myself, textbook in hand, 
telling the children about the muzzle of a 
gun and hearing one of the grown pupils 
say, ‘Mr. Allen, haven’t we a gun some- 
where which you can show us so we may 
really see what a muzzle is?’ There was 
a gun in the outer room, as I knew very 
well, and I was teacher enough to go and 
get it then and there and to spend the rest 
of the recitation period in letting it de- 
scribe itself. Now, as stated, the recol- 
lection of this episode swarmed upon my 
attention in every school visited upon the 
continent of Europe, particularly each one 
in Germany and Austria, where I was im- 
pressed by the vast hivefuls of objects 
which had been collected. In our American 
schools we put a few objects in glass cases 
and we call the room or hallway where they 
are exposed our museum. When I said 
to one of the European Superintendents, 
‘Herr Director, I am impressed with your 
museum’, he said, ‘That is not a museum. It 
is a collection of necessary objects for 
giving our pupils clear ideas of things; 
a museum is something else, is it not?’ 
I remember in particular a great room 
in a school for the Jewish blind of 
Vienna, a room nearly as large, though 
not as high, as the ‘one we are in 
now, which was so crowded with objects 
that I have likened it to a_ bee-hive, 
with only just enough space left for people 
to move about in. There could be seen 
and examined all manner of common 
things, life size where possible, such as a 
mole’s nest; and when not, in miniature, 
I recall 
seeing there a real horse skin _ stuffed, 
mounted, saddled and bridled; doubtless 
every child in the school had been on it. 
“Now the teachers of Germany and 
Austria can evidently give us American in- 
structors of the blind points along the line 
of objective instruction. They do thorough 
work abroad where, as everybody knows, 
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teaching is truly a profession. Not even 
a brand new teacher of the Austrian blind 
would have expected his pupils, irrespec- 
tive of when they became blind, to com- 
prehend from description what the muzzle 
of a gun is, as I did my class of pupils in 
London. Ladies and gentlemen, after list- 
ening to Sir Frederick’s paper, we should 
realize that it is also our duty to get 
roomfuls of specimens and objects and to 
treat them as necessary material 
for our teachers to use as fundamental to 
textbook instruction, and not to put them 
behind glass cases merely or chiefly for the 
public to gaze at. How to get them, do 
you ask? Old people sometimes leave leg- 
acies to schools for the blind. This very 
year a friend of the Perkins Kingergar- 
ten was found to have left behind him be- 
tore flying away, a sum yielding annually 
about $125, to be used in gradually fur- 
nishing a room with the didactic material 
which we should decide to be of the great- 
est value to the children. After thinking 
a good deal about what this might better 
be, one of the teachers said to me: Let 
us buy objects to place in the room which, 
you say, is to be called after the donor, 
and let one of the first things be a model 
of that beautiful statue of the Indian on 
Horseback which stands before our Boston 
Art Museum; and let us find a little model 
and not have it so valuable that the pupils 
can not freely use it. Of course, this is 
to to be done, for it is well to let the teach- 
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ers assist in such matters: 
the more’ interested. May I hope that you 





will do likewise and add to your collections 


of objects when somebody leaves your 
school a small sum of money? 
mens may be collected without money; for 
if encouraged even the pupils will gladly 
bring a lot of little things from home, and 
the teachers, too. Fellow superintendents, 
when you rebuild, do not fail to allow room 
for object teaching material, for your 
school cannot afford to do without it.” 
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LIST OF CORRECTIONS—PART ILI. 


For 


far-reading 
genearl 

properity 

of a life work 
guild organization 
catharis 
segreating 


Read 


far-reaching 

general 

prosperity 

as a life work 

guild or organization 
catharsis 

segregating 


of Chapter X from p. 105 to 112 is in the order 111, 110, 108, 109, 107, 106 
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experiment of trial 

at this state 

of the point system 
agency of excellent and 
wholesome sweetness 


experiment or trial 

at this stage 

one of the point systems 
agency of wholesome sweetness 
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TACTUAL EDUCATION PART II 


Enough has been said in the preceding 
chapter to show that, laboring under the 
psychological delusion of the ‘“‘vicariate of 
the senses,”’ various inventors had brought 
forth a multiplicity of types for the blind, 
“a confusion of types—like that of 
tongues of Babel,’ as Mr. W. B. Wait 
aptly puts it. The thought that somehow 
the skin and muscle senses could myster- 
iously take the place of sight and enable 
the blind to read by touch what could be 
read with the greatest ease by sight, led 
practically all who tried their hands at 
inventing embossed symbols or letters to 
imitate the forms used either in normal 
print, or handwriting, or stenography. 
While many systems never passed beyond 
the stage of experiment, a large number got 
as far as the casting of type on an exten- 
sive scale and the embossing of.a consider- 
able number of sheets. This meant, of 
course, the expenditure of relatively large 
sums of money and tended accordingly to 
give a degree of permanence to any sys- 
tem that went so far, leading its advocates 
to foster the further production of litera- 
ture in the given type and to become parti- 
zans and propagandists... In considering 
the whole field one is almost compelled to 
admit that, in the realm of invention as in 
that of biology, the laws of overproduc- 
tion, struggle for existence and survival 

of the fittest hold true. Had a definite 
- psychological investigation of embossed 
literature and writing for the blind been 
undertaken, the utter unfitness of the line 
system would have been revealed; and had 
all the knowledge gained by this investi- 
gation been reduced to its lowest terms, 
all would have stood summarized in a 
point, the period, the only readily perceived 
embossed sign used in the earlier systems. 
That no one saw this for many years 
after Hauy’s first attempt at embossing is 
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little less than amazing. There was a 
vague general dissatisfaction with all the 
older systems. This is apparent in the 
rapid rate at which new systems were 
brought forth, tried and discarded. Eco- 
nomical considerations and human inertia 
can alone account for keeping systems 
alive when the single fact that from a third 
to one-half of the blind in the schools were 
non-readers blazoned the failure of the 
line systems in no_ uncertain’ terms. 
Seemingly it required the practical sense 
of a man of affairs to point the way to 
the true system of embossed literature for 
the blind, a system of extreme simplicity, 
yet one fairly adequate for the needs of the 
blind. 

That man was Charles Barbier, a French- 
man. Born in 1767, he was educated for a 
military career. He served as a cavalry 
officer in France, but resigned his position 
at the call of adventure and spent several 
years in America. He returned to France 
toward the close of the century, and there 
his wealth enabled him to carry into prac- 
tical effect his inclination toward philan- 
thropy. The lot of the blind attracted his 
attention; and, among other diversions of 
a man of leisure, he tried to secure for the 
blind something superior to the cumber- 
some and expensive line literature of Hauy 
and his successors. By a happy inspiration 
he tried the tactual qualities of raised 
points, discovering at once their high 
tangibility, as compared with lines. The 
first experiments were conducted as early 
as 1819, and Barbier’s system was fairly 
well known in Paris before 1825, the date 
taken by Wait as that of its invention. 
Barbier does not seem to have considered 
his invention as wholly new, but rather as © 
a new application of well known fact. The 
fact that pin pricks had been used for 
marking play cards by Mlle. von Paradis 
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was probably known to him. The real 
originality of Barbier’s invention lies there- 
fore in his departure from alphabetic forms 
in the arbitrary arrangement of points and 
in the extreme simplicity of the arrange- 
ment adopted by him. In actual use the 
system was practically unknown, so much 
so that Barbier’s name has seldom been 
mentioned in connection with punctographic 
writing. 

Barbier’s system was, in fact, of far 
greater theoretical than practical value. 
His writing frame, a truly great inven- 
tion and one which in simplicity rivals the 
later work of Hall, was the forerunner of 
the first really effective writing device 
known, namely Braille’s. Both the writing 
frame and the whole system were based on 


a twelve point so-called cell, thus: 


mr = a = = 
oO 6.0 -0°O 


) 
In the frame there were two parts, between 
which the paper was placed. In a wooden 
board beneath the paper there were depres- 
sions or groves running in horizontal rows in 
groups of twelves, (2x6) as above. A nar- 
row strip of wood or metal over the paper 
was perforated in such a way that a blunt- 
pointed steel instrument could force the 
paper into the depressions beneath, pro- 
ducing in intaglio what were later to ap- 
pear as the embossed points on the paper. 
This had to be done of course from right 
to left. 

Barbier arranged a fairly exhaustive 
table of the sounds and sound combinations 
of the French language in six vertical by 
six horizontal lines, as follows: 
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In the cell the points in the left column 
corresponded to the numbers of the horizon- 
tal rows, while those in the right hand 
column were used to place the letter or 
sound symbol or combination by vertical 
row. Thus the word bon would be written 


00 00 

0 00, 6 being the first letter of the third 
0 0 
horizontal row and on the third sound 
symbol of the second horizontal row. 

This system is logical but clumsy. It in- 
volves a number of fundamental errors. 
First the cell as a whole, provided the 
points are far enough apart and sufficiently 
large to give a clear impression, is alto- 
gether too large for a single impression for 
the average finger tip. In the second place, 
on account of the enormous size of the cell, 
books in the system would be extremely 
bulky and practically prohibitive in price. 
One cannot say that a disregard of the 
frequency of the occurrence of letters was 
a fault, since psychologically the signs, if 
grasped at all, would be grasped as wholes 
and not as isolated points, especially by the 
advanced reader. The lack of capitaliza- 
tion and of correct orthography was, how- 
ever, a third serious defect, leading the 
blind children to an erroneous idea of the 
normal printed or written language and 
preparing the way for countless errors 
whenever they should attempt handwriting. 

Barbier saw the crudity of his first at- 
tempt, and at once set about to modify his 
system. Many variations were tried, one 
of which involved a greater number of rows, 
each with a reduced number of points. In 
fact it became quite a fad, particularly 
among the Parisian blind, to vary Barbier’s 
twelve points, either numerically or in ar- 
rangement, and to attempt thus an im- 
provement of the system. It remained for 
a young blind student of the Paris In- 
stitution to bring the work started by Bar- 
bier to a high degree of practical utility. 
This student was Louis Braille, and the 
system has ever since borne his name. 

The life of Braille does not materially 
affect the value of his adaptation of Bar- 
bier’s system, yet there are in his early 
history a few points of more than mere 
biographical interest. The most important 
of these is that Braille was blind from early 
childhood and that he conducted his exper- 
iments from the point of view of a blind 
person, not that of one who, seeing, feels 
that the blind must rather be adapted to | 
the things of sight than these latter to the 
condition and need of the blind. Braille 
was born at Coupvrai, Department of 
Scine et Marne, January 4, 1809. His 
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parents were in comfortable circumstances, 
his father being a saddler with a reputa- 
tion for great integrity of character. The 
elder Braille was extremely sensitive to- 
ward the affliction of his son, because of 
the peculiar way in which it was brought 
about. At three years of age, while im- 
itating the work of his father, Louis put 
cut one eye with a knife; the loss of sight 
of the other eye soon followed. The child 
was, in spite of his blindness, sent to the 
village school. In his free hours and during 
vacations he worked at such simple tasks 
as he could do about the home and shop, 
taking particular delight in being with his 
father. After all attempts to save his 
sight had failed, his parents reluctantly 
took steps toward sending him to the Paris 
Institution, where he was accepted as a 
pupil in January, 1819, entering the follow- 
ing month. 
Thus Braille entered the course of the 
Paris School at the age of ten, with con- 
siderable previous education, and, above 
all, with some practical knowledge of hand- 
crafts that would stand him in good stead 
in his role of inventor. 


and teachers. His diligence and native 
ability caused him to take high rank in 
scholarship, but music proved to be his true 
vocation and therein he distinguished him- 
self, becoming first a proficient student and 
performer on the organ and later an ex- 
cellent and successful teacher. By the time 
he was ready, in the usual course of events, 
to be discharged from the school, young 
Braille had made himself indispensable 
and was appointed first to a minor tutor- 
ship and then elevated to the position of a 
regular teacher. This continued to be his 
occupation until his untimely death at the 
age of forty-three. During his last years, 
he was almost an invalid, his efforts being 
gradually reduced to lighter and lighter 
tasks in teaching. Perhaps his invalidism 
added to the endearment and the esteem 
in which he was held by all who came in 
contact with him. He died beloved of all 
and continues to be the most loved and re- 
vered single figure in the whole history of 
the welfare of the blind. 

As Braille’s primary interest was in 
music, it is not unlikely that his adaptation 
of Barbier’s system was first undertaken 


Always noted for - 
kindliness and attractiveness of character, 
he soon became a favorite with both pupils’ 


with musical notation rather than literature 
in view. “This view would appear most rea- 
sonable, for it is more likely that the four 
lines had their origin in the requirements of 
the efficient representation of quaver, 
crochet, minim and semibreve, than that a 
purely arbitrary arrangement of dots for 
an alphabet and some contractions so ex- 
cellently and accidently suit the necessities 
of musical notes. Another argument in 
favor of this view is the fact—which has 
of late been so frequently remarked 
upon—that a genius such as Braille should 
have formed an alphabet without 
any relation between the number of dots 
used in the letter and the frequency of that 
letter’s recurrence in ordinary literature. 
No; Louis Braille considered the exigencies 
of ordinary literature secondary to those 
of music, and his genius stands justified to- 
day. There are many variations of the Brail- 
le alphabet and contraction signs, but only. 
one musical alphabet, and that practically 


-as he made it, still unchanged in all parts 


of the world where Braille of every kind is 
used.” 

According to Illingworth, quoted above, 
“Braille at first soldered strips of metal 
across Barbier’s writing frame so as to 
cover up one half of the cell for each letter, 
and by this means acquired the power of 
writing his own more compact alphabet.” 
Thus Braille cut Barbier’s cell in two. The 
new 2 by 8 cell has as its fundamental 

00 
sign 00, which may be altered by the omis- 
00 
sion of one or more points in any possible 
combination. The total number of combina- 
tions that may thus be secured is easily 
determined empirically and amounts’ to 
sixty-three; namely, one of six points, six 
of one point, and so on through combina- 
tions of two, three, four and five. Of these 
combinations a few are unilateral and be- 
cause of this ambiguity the total number of 
signs cannot be readily used. Thus it would > 
not be easy to tell either by touch or sight 
0 
whether 0 were in the left or right column. 
0 

One need not follow the somewhat com- 
plicated early history of the Braille system. 
Its author desired to escape the chaos of 
the line letters and sought a true scientific 
basis for his symbols. He gave up Barbier’s 
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idea of the representation of sounds and, 
for reasons primarily educational, kept to 
the common system of orthography and 
punctuation. In 1829, Braille ventured his 
first publication, but it was not until 1837 
that he published -his full system which, 
with no very great changes, remains the 
system still used in France. 

Both pupils and teachers in the Paris In- 
stitution at once saw the immense super- 
iority of the Braille not only over all line 
letter systems but over Barbier’s twelve 
point signs as well. For some unaccount- 
able reason, however, the authorities of the 
Institution insisted officially on the use of 
the line letters. Braille had to teach his 
writing “out of hours.” Its merits did not 
become fully recognized by official adoption 
until 1854, two years after the inventor’s 
death. 

If one inquires as to just what the merits 
of the Braille system are, he will find first 
in its favor extreme simplicity, combined 
with a fairly wide range of possible sym- 
bols. By starting with ten basic symbols 
and adding thereto Braille produced forty 
signs. These were further supplemented 
by signs “in the lower case” and by combi- 
nation of signs and the addition of supple- 
mentary signs they served the purposes of 
mathematies and music. The second ad- 
vantage was that the Braille signs could 


be written by the blind by a very simple > 


and cheap device, but little improved upon 
since Braille’s day. This device, known 
to the American blind as the Braille slate, 
is similar to Barbier’s, but usually with 
point depressions instead of groves, and 
consisting wholly of metal, with or without 
a supporting board. The “stylus” is of 
steel, with a wooden or metal grip fitting 
the hand. Thus the blind could not only 
write with ease in simple symbols, but they 
could read what they wrote, which was not 
possible with ordinary handwriting. The 
more skillful could take notes. But above 
all they now had the means for writing and 
multiplying music. Another advantage, to 
appear later in America, was that the 
Braille offered itself to stereotyping the 
best of all systems. The fact that it has 
had only one serious rival, itself but a 
modified Braille, and that it has won its 
way to universal use against all prejudice 
and opposition bespeaks more for the 
genius and insight of its author than 


worlds of specious argumentation. Like 
the Roman alphabet, the Morse code and all 


‘those other greatly simple inventions, it 


bears the stamp of supreme genius. 

If the Braille system had to fight for re- 
cognition in the school of its origin, where 
Hauy had set the example of encouraging 
the employment and prizing the achieve- 
ments of the blind, it had a still harder 
fight abroad against the prejudice of con- 
vention, traditions of long standing, and 
the ever-present bugaboo of “arbitrariness.” 
Pragmatism was not yet a philosophy of 
life, discipline was still interpreted in terms 
of authority imposed from without, and 
what obviously did “work” was rejected in 
favor of what ought to be successful from 
the point of view of preconceived schemes. 
Braille remained in comparative obscurity 
in the city of its birth while without chaos 
reigned. Only slowly did some knowledge 
of it filter into other lands. Almost by 
stealth and nearly always through blind 
students or other blind persons who came 
in touch with it, the system came to be 
known and appreciated outside of Paris. 


.On the whole it met a more sympathetic 


reception on the Continent than in the 
English speaking countries, but even 
British conservatism had to succumb at 
last. 

Braille was introduced into Britain 
about 1868, but it was fully twenty years 
before it had anything like general re- 
cognition in institutions for the blind. “In 
Scotland especially it was bitterly opposed 
by the home-teaching societies, and even 
at the Edinburgh Institution, it was only 
after years of persuasive entreaty that the 
then manager, Mr. William , Martin, 
succeeded in getting the teachers at West 
Craigmillar to give ‘Braille’ a trial.” The 
greatest single step in advance in Britain 
was the formation, in 1868, of the British 
and Foreign Blind Association, of which 
Dr. Thomas R. Armitage was the leading 
spirit for many years. While the purposes 
of the Association included all matters con- 
cerning the education and general welfare 
of the blind, the first vital concern to which 
its attention was turned was that of 
types. Two important criteria were formu- 
lated, the first that the blind should 
be the judges, the sole judges, of what 
was best for them, the second, that the 
merits of the respective systems were 
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to be settled only through direct ac- 
quaintance and not on theoretical grounds. 

Armitage in particular looked upon the 
dominance of institutions for the blind by 
people with sight as one of the chief causes 
of chaotic conditions; and, while the Asso- 
ciation welcomed to its membership persons 
with sight, the Executive Council had to be 
composed wholly of those who must use the 
sense of touch in reading. While the gen- 
eral stand taken was based on sound prin- 
ciples, it ought to be noted in passing that 
this view may very easily lead to a social 
perversion and to absurdities in practice. 

The newly formed Association began an 
exhaustive study of types. The line sys- 
tems, except that of Moon, were condemned. 

The Braille system was favored 
because (1) of the facility in writing it by 
means of the writing frame, (2) of ease 
in reading, and (8) of the possibility of 
saving space in writing by interlining. Or- 
thographic correctness was also urged in 
its favor, though this is by no means the 
peculiar property of Braille. While the 
Association had no official force and could 
not by mandate secure conformity with its 
decisions, its influence was very great. 
The year 1869 marks the beginning of 
better practice in the education of the 
British blind, and their care as well. Slow- 
ly the institutions and schools discarded 
the older systems and Braille was left with- 
out a rival. Only one other type was used 
to any extent, that of Moon. Once, indeed, 
the supremacy of Braille was threatened 
by the introduction of the New York Point 
system, but after deliberating for two years 
the Association decided to adhere to the 
Braille system. 

In the last twenty years British educa- 
tors had been exercised over the question 
of uniformity in writing of Braille. As the 
system was extended various methods for 
cutting down in space were attempted. 
There resulted contractions, abbreviations 
and similar devices, into which there crept 
in time such a lack of uniformity as to 
threaten the utility of the system. Con- 
stant agitation for many years led to the 
appointment of the British Braille Com- 
mittee, which was charged with the revision 
of the Braille system as used in Britain. 
It rendered its report in 1905. In what 
were termed Grades I and II, it laid down 
the orthodox rules for the writing of 
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Braille. While not by any means perfect, 
the revision did secure uniformity, and its 
latest triumph has been its acceptance in 
America, resulting in a nearly uniform 
system for the English speaking world. 
The Braille system was introduced into 
America about 1860. It was taught in the 
Missouri Institution at St. Louis, where it 
was eagerly taken up by the pupils, who 
found it superior to the line systems. 
Why it should have remained for years in 
oblivion, it is hard to say. It had to make 
its way surreptitiously and was in general 
proscribed on the ground of its being arbi- 
trary. Dr. Sibley of the Missouri School 
seems to have been the first American 
educator to recognize the merits of Braille 
and extensively to advocate its use. 
Meantime the New York Point had made 
its appearance. Before many years the 
“battle of the points” was joined and 
even yet its smoke has not cleared away. 
Just who invented the New York Point 
system will perhaps remain one of the 
enigmas of history. It has so repeatedly 
been accredited to Dr. John D. Russ, first 
Superintendent of the New York Institu- 
tion and one of its founders, and on such 
good and apparently unbiased authority, 
that one hesitates to say that Russ did 
not invent or at least suggest the system. 
An exhaustive search has, however, led the 
writer of this study to the conclusion that 
Mr. Wm. B. Wait’s own statement is 
substantially correct and that he was the 
inventor of the system. At any rate, he 
was responsible for fostering it and for 
forwarding his propagandum with such 
zeal as to make New York Point for some 
time the accepted and dominant type in 


‘America. 


Wait entered the New York Institution 
as teacher in 1859. In 1863, he was made 
Superintendent. He continued in that 
position for a half century. One of the 
first of his observations was that few 
blind could read with the line systems then 
in use. A survey of a number of schools 
for the blind led to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the line letter was unsuited for 
the education of the blind. The percentage 


of non-readers was very high, while the 


number of those who read with facility— 
and in this the basis of comparison was 
not with seeing readers but with the slower 
blind—was appallingly low. As a conse- 
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quence of this condition the use of text-_ 


books in classes for the blind was practical- 
ly unknown. What books there were seem 
to have been rather eagerly read by those 
who could read. For this survey and its 
far-reading results, if for nothing else, 
Mr. Wait is entitled not only to the grati- 
tude of the blind but to rank as an educator 
ef real acumen and insight. It showed the 
utter failure of the older systems. 

But Mr. Wait was not content with the 
negative and destructive side of his survey 
and criticism. “At this, juncture,” in his 
own words, his “attention was turned to the 
merits of the new idea of points as against 
lines. The old line letters could not be 
written and they lacked tangible power. 
The point letters could be written but it 
was necessary to show that they possessed 
that great prime essential, tangibility.” 
In order to test the matter the Braille 
system was taken into consideration. A 
survey of the. only institution in America 
where Braille was known showed the start- 
ling fact that 100 per cent were readers and 
that of these nearly two thirds read with 
facility. A trial in rate of learning to read 
was made in the New York School and 
showed at once the immense superiority of 
Braille over the Boston Line. Mr. Wait 
was fully warranted in his carefully stated 
conclusions: 


“First: That the code of embossed line 


signs, being intangible to a large class, 
being unwritable, and impracticable for 
the purpose of musical notation, was un- 
suited for school purposes and for the 
general use of the blind, and was there- 
fore fatally defective. . 


“Second: That a code of point signs 
would possess all the requisites which were 
lacking in the line codes.” 

Happy would it have been for the blind of 
America had Mr. Wait rested in these 
conclusions, proceeding only with what 
must have appeared the logical sequence, 
namely, the adoption and advocacy of the 
Eraille System. But the elan inventif 
possessed his soul and drove him to commit 
the egregious error of bringing forth a new 
system. 


Wait saw, or thought he saw, two serious © 


faults.in the Braille system: first, a dis- 
regard of the frequency of occurrence of 
letters in determining the number and 
arrangement. of points in a symbol; second- 


ly, an inelasticity of base, the cell structure 
remaining always the set six, whether the 
symbol had one point or many. To remedy 
the first defect he arranged a fairly ex- 
haustive table of letter occurrences and 
gave preference in simplicity of symbol to 
those letters occurring most commonly. 
In the second place, he adopted as a funda- 
mental base a symbol two points high but 
indefinitely extensible to the left in writing, © 
or to the right in reading—(and later in 
writing by “Kleidograph” and stereograph 
machine.) Practically the three point base 
forms the limit of signs though theoretically 
there is no limit and consequently the 
number of signs theoretically possible is 


infinite. The commonly used bases are as 
0 00 000 0000 
follows: 0, 00, 000, 0000, but of these 


the fourth has been avoided in practice as 
much as possible. 


Wait possessed skill as an inventor, but 
he possessed even more the zeal of the pro- 
phet, the untiring energy and courage in | 
the face of disappointment that mark the 
successful propagandist. Coming at the 
psychological moment, that of the obvious 
break-down and failure of the older sys- 
tems, his system, made immediate inroads 
on the “line letter,” and, except in the 
strongholds of conservatisms, soon ousted 
“line” almost. completely. The advantages 
claimed for New York Point over line 
letters were obvious and needed no argu- 
ment but only demonstration: the advant- 
ages claimed for it over Braille were less 
obvious, not so easily demonstrable, and 
supported too often by specious and so- 
phistical arguments, or, in the absence of 
argument, by sarcasm, innuendo, and 
appeal to prejudice. 


Mr. Wait claims that his advances to- 
ward a compromise on the basis of Braille, 
made to Dr. S. G. Howe, and to Mr. Wm. 
Chapin of the Pennsylvania School, in 1868 
and prior thereto, were not accepted. This 
may account somewhat for his bitterness, © 
but can hardly excuse the extreme attitude 
of Wait and his followers in later years. 
Standing on the advantage of official ac- 
ceptance of the system by the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind, the 
Wait group latterly opposed any attempt 
to put Braille on an equal footing with 
their system. For many years schools that 
would use the Braille system for either 
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literature or music had to do so at their 
own expense. Even a reasoned belief in the 
correctness of either system cannot excuse 
the angry and heated arguments and de- 
nunciations in which both factions engaged. 
at conventions and elsewhere. 


Mr. Wait’s strenuous advocacy of his 
system, particularly of the “recurrence” 
_ feature, the simplicity of writing and read- 
ing, and the small amount of space re- 
quired, did not convince all. From the very 
beginning there was more or less opposition, 
centered in the Boston School. First Dr. S. 
G. Howe and then his son-in-law and suc- 
cessor in office, Mr. Michael Anagnos, per- 
sistently ignored or openly opposed the 
New York system. Dr. Howe’s chief 
objection would seem to have been.against 
the arbitrariness of the system. Ultimately 
the Boston School tried Braille. Mr. J. W. 
Smith, a blind teacher, endeavored to over- 
come Be objection to Braille on the “re- 
currence” ground by rearranging the 
points and assigning the smallest number 
to the most frequently occurring letters. 
He further elaborated a system of con- 
tractions and word signs that, in books for 
advance readers, would go far toward 
decreasing the objecticnable bulk. A 
practically new system thus came into 
being. This was published under the name 
of “American Braille.” 


However, the intrinsic faults of the New 
York Point system were not openly ap- 
parent nor were the merits of the New 
Braille clearly demonstrated as long as the 
writing frame was the sole practical means 
for embossing in the hands of the individual 
writer, and books had to be printed from 
set-up type or handpunched metal plates. 
In the year 1892, there appeared one of 
those simple inventions, searcely thought 
of at that time, not welcomed with noisy 
acclaim, but destined to make far-reaching 
revolutionary changes. Not enough credit 
has been given Mr, Frank Hall for his part 
in the education of the blind. When. that 
credit is duly given, his name will stand 
with those of Hauy, Klein, Howe, and 
Braille. And it is perhaps not too much 
to say that these names should be ranked 
with those of the greatest educators of the 
-last century and a half. 

Mr. Hall was called to the superintend- 
ency of the Illinois Institution for the Blind 
in 1890. He brought an open and inquiring 
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mind and thirty years of experience as a 
teacher in the public schools. Impressed 
with the novelty and magnitude of his new 
task, he decided to profit as much as possi- 
ble by the experience of others. A trip to 
Boston brought him into contact with 
Anagnos and with the maker of the new 
American Braille. He was struck by the 
merits of the system; but on stopping at 
New York and visiting the Institution there, 
he heard the story of New York Point, 
told as only its inventor could tell it. At 
once all idea of giving the Braille a trial 
was dropped from his mind. He was the 
more convinced because he found that books 
in New York Point could be had free from 
the American Printing House for the Blind 
at Louisville, Ky. If he wanted to use 
Braille books, he would either have to 
print them at great cost or purchase them 
from Boston. This last was, to say the 
least, a clinching argument. 

Hall returned to Illinois determined to 
use New York Point and that only. He 
found that some of the older pupils had 
bought Braille slates, and that “invariably 
those who knew both systems preferred 
Braille. So determined was the superint- 
endent that there should be uniformity that 
be forbade the use of Braille and probably 
went so far as to confiscate Braille writing 
instruments. 


With a natural bent toward invention, 
Mr. Hall began to ponder the’ possibility 
of a quicker and more effective way of 
writing the point characters. It was but 
natural that this attempt should be made 
with the New York characters as wholes 
on account of the non-fixity of the letter 
base. Here he was influenced by the type- 
writer on which all letters occupied equal 
spaces. A consideration of the fixed Braille 
cell led him to make a trial of that system. 
The ban on Braille was lifted, to the joy 
of the school. When the invention of the 
machine was announced, this joy knew no 
bounds. A Braille type-writer was what 
all had been longing for! 


The first Hall Braille-Writer was finished 
in May, 1892. The next month it was ex- 
hibited at a convention of the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. It 
was followed by a stereo-plate maker for 
impressing the Braille cHaracters into metal 
sheets. The problem of writing and of 
relatively cheap literature had been solved 
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for all time. Both machines were simple 
key writers, each with three left hand and 
three right hand keys exactly corresponding 
to the Braille points: a large spacer lay 
between the right and left hand sets of 
keys. In the smaller machine the pressure 
of a key brought the corresponding metal 
point firmly against a piece of stout paper, 
pressing the paper into an opposite and 
cuplike depression and producing a slight- 
ly elevated point, such as was produced 
by the stylus in the older writing frames. 
The keys could be pressed in any combina- 
tion. On the release, an automatic spacing 
took place, as in the common typewriter. 
In the stereoplate maker a foot pressure 
was necessary in addition to the depres- 
sion of the keys, which only brought the 
metal points in place against the sheet of 
zine or brass. In both machines, a full 
space was secured by depressing and re- 
leasing the “space.” Later improvements 
have brought both these simple machines 
to a high degree of perfection. 


Thus at a single stroke of inventive 
genius, Braille was given an immense ad- 
vantage over its rival. But Mr. Wait was 
not caught napping: soon there appeared 
a similar New York Point writer and the 
contest of the systems waxed warmer than 
ever. Simplicity was as ever on the side 
of Braille, while logical completeness and 
theoretical perfection aided and abetted 
its rival. Mr.. Wait’s “Kleidograph” was 
itself a virtual admission of the necessity 
of a fixed base, kit that base was four 
points long. The four-point horizontal 
letter was rather too large for the “read- 
ing finger” to take in at a single impres- 
sion. Besides, the Kleidograph, though 
operable by one hand, was not a simple 
machine; nor was it, in its earlier form, 
so strong and durable as the Hall Braille- 
Writer. 


As the contest wore on and years passed 
the merits and demerits of the two systems 
became more and more clearly established. 
People, getting farther and farther from 
heated personalities, began to look upon 
the wrangling of the rival schools of 
thought very much as the crowd views a 
battle of the books. A more kindly-natured 
attitude arose between the younger ad- 
vocates of the two systems. The blind 
themselves were not as partizan as their 
seeing champions. . Had they been left 


alone in the decision, the issues might have 
been decided years ago. Even the most 
bitter contestants began to feel that there 
must be ultimately some compromise. Two 
most notable victories for Braille, those in 
the Chicago and New York Public School 
Classes for the Blind, brought the question 
of uniformity still more to the front. 
Milwaukee, too, adopted the Braille system; 
the printing of books in Braille on a pro 
rata basis was forced upon the American 
Printing House, and most of the newer 
state schools adopted the Braille musical 
notation. An interesting table was pres- 
ented before the Committee of the Board 
of Education of New York City in 1909 by 


Supt. Geo. W. Jones, of Jacksonville, 
Illinois. This table illustrates the gains of 
Braille. 
Per cent 
1894 1907 T’cre’se 
or Loss 
Number of schools 338 44 33 
Number of pupils 3630 4573 26 
Schools using N. Y. Point 26 24 —8 
Schools using Braille 7 20 185 


Pupils using N. Y. Point 2566 2762 7 
Pupils using Braille 1064 1811 70 


British Braille had meanwhile begun to 
attract the attention of American librari- 
ans. The new writing machines had to a 
great extent done away with the argument 
in favor of giving the most frequently re- 
current letters least space. Most adaptions 
of Braille on the Continent neglected the 
principle of recurrences. The British Com- 
mittee kept for most part to the older writ- 
ing of Braille, but vastly increased the 
number of contractions and word and part- 
word signs. Through this Braille short- 
hand arose, a clever device for writing it 
on a long ribbon of paper was invented, 
and blind stenographers were made a pos- 
sibility. Even some of the advocates of 
New York Point seemed willing to admit 
the virtues of British Braille. Helen 
Keller in particular favored it. Her in- 
fluence was, of course, very important. She 
appeared before the New York Committee 
in 1909 in favor of the American Braille, - 
but the fact was well known that privately 
she preferred and used the English system. 
Thus there came into the field a third 
and formidable rival, but one _ that 
in its very threat of overwhelming the 
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other two systems seemed to offer the pos- 
sibility of a safe and dignified retreat. 

Yhe American Association of Workers 
for the Blind had appointed a Uniform 
Type Committee which made a notable re- 
port in 1907, with recommendations for a 
further investigation and the raising of 
funds looking toward that end. The Com- 
mittee was continued from biennium to 
biennium, making reports.and quietly and 
unostentatiously pushing forward the pro- 
pagandum of uniformity. Even Mr. Wait, 
now advanced in years and less likely than 
ever to look at the type question dispas- 
sionately, in his Hxamination of the Report 
of the Uniform Type Committee of June, 
1918, (New York, 1915), gave due credit 
to the industry of the Committee, though he 
at once flared up into fiery denunciation 
of their findings, that probably did more 
to injure the cause of New York Point than 
any other single act or utterance. These 
wrath-arousing recommendations, based on 
fairly exhaustive and apparently well-ar- 
ranged reading tests, favored for litera- 
ture, and writing the British Braille alpha- 
bet, with the American Braille capital pre- 
fix, though they went further and urged 
the extension of base to a three dot ho- 
rizontal. Very wisely they left the matter 
open for further investigation. The report 
of the Committee in 1915 was very ex- 
tensive, covering elaborate tests. On the 
whole it adhered to the conclusions and re- 
commendations of 1913. 

One not directly interested in the edu- 
cation of the blind will find it hard to follow 
this controversial literature with any great 
degree of understanding. He is likely to 
throw down the whole mass and exclaim, 
“Why not let the blind decide it?” The 
blind did decide it in France and again in 
England, and the blind are gradually 
deciding the question in America. The 
formal adoption of the first British System 
base and parts of the second, by the Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Blind in 1916 and 
again in 1918, does not mean that the ques- 
tion is forever settled. Some schools will 
continue to use the New York Point, per- 
haps for some time. But the determination 
of a large part of the instructors of the 
blind in America and of the vast majority 
of the blind themselves to have a real and 
lasting decision and no more of the chaotic 
conditions of the past, will no doubt lead 
to greater and greater uniformity. 


The worst feature of the Braille-New 
York Point controversy was that it led-to 
a wasteful duplication. The competition 
no doubt had some advantages, chiefly in 
spurring on the rivals to make improve- 
ments, but in a: field where production is 
so extremely expensive at best, all funds 
ought to have been turned to the production 
of literature in a single system. One of 
the regrettable features of the recent 
setilement of the controversy is the ultimate 
need of “‘scrapping” thousands of expensive 
plates and thousands of bulky volumes that 
will not have been worn out in the few 
years that elapse between the introduction 
of the new system and the complete pass- 
ing of the old. 

The agreement reached by the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind in 
1917 at the Portland, Maine, Convention 
may be found in the report of the Proceed- 
ings of that year. A similar agreement 
was reached by the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind at Colorado 
Springs, in 1918. That all did not agree 
fully in the decision reached is apparent 
from the following words of Mr. O. H. 
Burritt of the Overbrook, Pa., Institution: 

“The feeling is, however, quite general 
in this country, and particularly so among 
the educators of the blind, that enormous 
sacrifices have been laid on the altar of 
uniformity. Large libraries for finger 
readers that have been established by the 
slow, laborious and costly processes by 
which embossed books must be produced 
will slowly but surely depreciate in utility 
and in value until they will eventually be- 
come useless and be discarded. But even 
though the text books in the two dot sys- 
tems in general use in this country— 
the New York Point and the American 
Braille—will wear out with use, the 
volumes on the shelves of our embossed 
libraries, the thousands of embossed metal 
(usually brass) plates that will become 
useless represent an economic loss of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“But, above all these economic consider- 
ations, is the belief almost universal in the 
United States—shared alike by the advo- 
cates of New York Point and American 
Braille—that in adopting English Braille 
the United States has taken a backward 
step. This is the conviction, particularly 
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of educators of the young blind; and, as 
one who is a firm believer in the American 
Braille system, I do not hesitate to say 
that in displacing American by British 
Braille we are discarding a simpler for a 
more complex system, and we are thus in- 
creasing the difficulties of our people by 
giving to those already sufficiently hand- 
icapped a more intricate medium of in- 
struction. 


“For these and other equally cogent 
reasons we American educators of the 
‘blind are strong in our conviction that the 
adoption of the British Braille for use in 
the American schools is of doubtful wisdom, 
and warranted only on the ground of ex- 
pediency. Experience proves that the more 
capable blind will master any embossed 
system that has yet been devised, but it is 
equally true that the simplest embossed 
system that has been devised is sufficiently 
difficult for the rank and file of the chil- 
dren that reach our schools. Considerations 
of expediency have, therefore, obtained; 
and English Braille has been adopted be- 
cause no other way of uniting on a uniform 
type for the blind of America could be 
devised. Nevertheless, the educators of 
the blind, who are the ones most vitally 
interested in the type question because we 
are charged with the duty of training the 
blind youth of the country, are in sub- 
stantial agreement that no other conclusion 
could be reached, and that the advantages 
of uniformity will be the rapid increase of 
the output of the embossing presses of the 
country, as soon as they can be readjusted 
to enable them all to produce literature in 
one embossed type.’. , 


The calm spectator is likely to wonder 
what it was all about, if after the lapse of 
ten or fifteen years, there exists in all 
English speaking countries one uniform 
system, with all attention turned toward 
creation and production in a single field, 
not toward the procreation of new systems 
and the ‘destruction of those who don’t 
agree. One who has been in the battle, 
who has seen kindly feelings give place to 
wrath, who has seen the friends of the 
‘ blind become the foes of each other, who 
has witnessed the hurling of epithets, who 
has followed the literature of controversy, 
knows that here we have had repeated on 
a small scale the “battle of the books,” the 


fight between “realism” and “idealism,” 


the contest of science with classicism: that, 
even where in the very nature of things 
all animosities should have been laid aside 
and all should. have worked together in a 
spirit of service toward a common end, the 
beast that lurks in man made himself mani- 
fest and a beautiful service for humanity 
was at times transformed into an ugly 
travesty. 


Only the expert can actually enter into 
the relative merits of the two systems in 
question. Had they not been so nearly 
equally meritorious, it is very doubtful if 
the contest could have lasted so long. The 
issue would seem to show that the superior 
merits were on the side of Braille, but New 
York Point no doubt has its own very great 
merits. Into the technicalities of bases, 
capitalization, full spelling and punctuation, 
erasures and corrections, and the like, the 
non-technical student need not enter. To 
say that no good has come out of the con- 
flict of systems would be to confess a 
certain lack of faith in the principle that, 
somehow or other, good triumphs, even 
through human perversity. At best, how- 
ever, we close this chapter of inglorious con- 
troversy with a sigh of relief, noting only 
that we must credit the actors therein 
with a high degree of probity and sincerity. 
Even the bitterest contestants seemingly 
fought in the belief that they—and no 
others except those that agreed with 
them—were right. | , 

We but leave one battle ground to enter. 
another, that of special methods in the 
education of the blind. Here, however, 
differences arise from easily understood 
points of view, the one set psychological, 
the other social; and we can therefore 
understand better the meaning of whatever 
contests may appear. In the matter of 
types, too, the older point of view, that of 
social conformity, is easily understood and 
the persistency of “Line Letter” thereby 
explained. The “battle of the points” must 
ever, to some extent, remain an enigma to 
the disinterested spectator. 
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“CHAPTER: Vii 


SPECIAL METHODS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


The term “methods,” as usually employed 
in education, has such a narrow connotation 
that a few words are necessary as to its 
use in this chapter. Method has come to 
mean the particular manner in which a 
given subject in the curriculum is presented 
to pupils, that manner varying with the 
subject matter, the “system” in vogue, the 
individuality and educational background 
of the teacher, and the age, mental ad- 
vancement, social status and needs of the 
pupil or class. As used here, method must 
include not only the manner of class or in- 
dividual presentation of subjects but those 
larger questions of ends and the means of 
attainment of ends that involve such 
factors as child study, vocational bearings 
and the general subject of discipline. It 
is even doubtful whether this phase of the 
whole study should precede or follow the 
chapter on the vocations and avocations of 
the blind as related to their education; but, 
on the whole, it seems best that those parts 
of “Special Methods” of a more. directly 
physiological and _ psychological nature 
should precede, while certain questions in- 
volving trades and occupations will of 
necessity require a fuller treatment in a 
later chapter. 

From the beginning, there have been two 
almost diametrically opposed theories in 
dealing with the blind child. The one grew 
out of the social approach of Hauy and 
others who, like him, came.to the problem 
of the education of the blind with a well- 
formed, if not well-defined, social theory 
and who endeavored to secure in the edu- 
cation of the blind a conformity with the 
education of seeing children. This might be 
called the impressionist point of view, that 


of imparting a definite content and of se- . 


curing through that content a preconceived 


and equally definite result. This may be. 


=) 


illustrated by a suppositious case of an 
“educator” who holds that the blind may 
best be served and best fulfil their part by 
becoming broom-makers. The system 
adopted and the course pursued will then 
be bent to the single end of producing 
successful broom-makers; there will arise 
a special technology of “blind” broom-mak- 
ing; intellectual and emotional education, 
if not wholly neglected, will conform to the 
broom-making ideal; schools will become 
broom-factories; a very tradition and 
“atmosphere” of the broom will arise, and 
in the course of time a genuine broom- 
making point of view and a cult of the 
broom will be developed. We have seen 
this impressionism in the devices used for 
educating the blind, but it appears equally ~ 
in the actual course of education. 

The opposed point of view is psychologi- 
cal rather than social and may be called the 
“developmental” theory, out of which there 
is yet to grow a true developmental 
practice in education. It arises from an 
attempt to understand the blind person, and 
particularly the blind child, as he is; to 
enter sympathetically. into the inner work- 
ings of his mind; to appraise his possi- 
bilities, not forgetting social and economic 
necessity, and to fit him, in accordance 
with his physiological and psychological 
nature and his abilities, for the highest 
place that he can possibly fill. All method, 
all discipline, will from this point of view 
be adapted to the child: which, far from 
meaning that the coddling process will be 
tolerated, connotes rather the reverse, that 
is, a most strenuous striving to bring each 
to his own highest possible point of develop- 
ment but in strict conformity with the 
actualities of life. Nor does this again 
mean extreme individualism in method, for 
the very reason that every person, blind or 


9 
and 
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seeing, is a social creature. While a high 
degree of individual attention is necessary, 
much can be done in class work and in 
certain subjects larger classes will be im- 
perative. Wholesome rivalry, social inter- 
action, even healthy association of the op- 
posite sexes, are a part of the educational 
birthright of each and every individual. 

How these two points of view and the 
resultant practices have met and clashed, 
excluded each other and intermingled, and 
how they are likely in the best practice to 
merge into one, will appear from the follow- 
ing pages. It may be well to point out that 
on the whole it is very doubtful if many 
educators of the blind even yet hold very 
definite theories consciously in mind. 
Nearly all practice has been undertaken 
in a more or less purely empirical manner. 
But no doubt preconceptions have had a 
tremendous influence on practice. The 
fact that these preconceptions were not 
rational has been one of the worst hin- 
drances to the advancement of the edu- 
cation of the blind. Superintendents, 
principals, and teachers alike have nearly 
always been too busily engaged, either 
in the tasks of actual education or in 
holding down their jobs, to engage for any 
length of time in reflection on their own 
experiences, let alone in the study of 
problems, in experimentation, in collect- 
ing and collating data, and in drawing 
workable conclusions. As QGuilbeau says, 
we are but now at the beginning of the 
period of logical development. 


As seen in Chapters II, III, and IV, in 
the earlier schools there was a fairly well- 
marked distinction between the school, 
conceived as the medium of training the 
intellect, and the music department, and 
the workshop. In all three the methods of 
teaching the blind differed from those in 
vogue with the seeing chiefly in those 
tactual aids which have already been 
described and in the fact, obvious enough, 
that all acts usually guided wholly or in 
part by sight, had to be accomplished 
through direct touch. Thus the left hand 
would, for the right-handed person, be- 
come a supplementary guide in tasks 
where the greater part of the process 
was accomplished with one hand, and 
where both hands came into play, natu- 
rally distances would be judged almost 
wholly by the muscular sense, though 


hearing might play a minor part. An 
illustration of the importance of the left 
as guide hand may be seen in the trim- 
ming of brooms, where that hand must ad- 
just the placing of a very sharp knife. 
The writer has watched with admiration 
the extreme skill of blind broom-makers in 
placing the knife for trimming the larger 
ends of the broom stock. One operator, a 
woman of twenty years’ experience, de- 
clared that she-had in all her long service, 
cut her hand only once. The adjustment 
had become automatic and both speed 
and skill were highly developed. 

Now these physical adjustments, so es- 
sential to the blind, ought to receive 
primary attention in any system called 
education. But they were left almost 
wholly to take care of themselves, espec- 
ially in British and American schools. 
The very foundation stones in the edu- 
cation of the blind, namely those of 
physical education, were left out, and are 
yet left out. Even today the possibilities 
involved in the education of hands and 
feet, of arms and legs, of the muscles of 
the torso and neck and face are but little 
understood and less heeded. Thus we see 
that what should have been the basis of 
all other method was almost wholly neg- 
lected. In three of the earliest works on 
the education of the blind, those of Hauy, 
Zeune, and Guillie, one looks in vain for 
more than hints at the physical education 
of the blind, though how such an essential 
factor could have been so grossly neglected 
it is hard to say. Dr. S. G. Howe was ap- 
parently the first to recognize the im- 
portance of physical training, but he again 


‘did not see the imperative necessity of 


securing not only a high proportion of 
physical, as opposed to mental and emotion- 
al, activity but that kind of coordination of 
part with part and that adaptation of the 
body to its objective environment that comes 
about in blind children only when pain- 
staking care and unremitting effort are 
employed. With normal children these 
matters are too much neglected: with the 
blind their neglect leads to that fatal lack 
of such elemental necessities as good circu- 
lation of the blood, the regularity of the 
excretory system, and the complete aera- 
tion of the lungs, a lack which leads, as 
previously pointed out, to a “congestion” 
of mind and an emotional morbidity, and 
to an utter failure of adjustment to reality. 
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The preponderant importance of the 
methods of physical education and of 
physical orientation was first clearly re- 
cognized in Germany and Austria. It was 
in the latter country that the first exten- 
sive schemes of special physical education 
(and orientation) for the blind were worked 
out. These began with a recognition of 
the immense part played by the hand in the 
education of the blind children. <A glance 
at any receiving or kindergarten class in a 
school for the blind will show at once how 
weak and helpless the little hands almost 
always are. To remedy this helplessness 
as well as weakness, there were devised, 
toward the close of the nineteenth century 
systems of hand gymnastics. Previously 
any systematic physical education of the 
blind had confined itself to calisthenics and 
differed little, if at all, from the exercises 
for the seeing. 


Antecedent to the work of Gigerl in 
Vienna, Edouard Seguin had laid the 
foundation of the education of the feeble- 
minded in a physical, or perhaps better 
physico-psychological system, an accom- 
plishment of overwhelming importance. 
In a way all recent educators who have laid 
emphasis on physical education have been, 
whether they knew it or not, disciples of 
Seguin, Montessori consciously so, others 
with or without acknowledgment of the 
influence of the master. It is more than 
likely that the startling exhibitions at 
Vienna in 1878 were the foundation of the 
first vital recognition of the importance 
of the physiological factor in the education 
of the blind. 


Seguin began, of course, with the large 


movements and muscles and the bigger 


correlations, proceeding slowly to the more 
specific education of the smaller muscles 
and articulations. In his scheme, the hand 
received great attention: and he, perhaps 
more clearly than any other philosopher 
of education, recognized the importance 
of the hand, for good or evil, in the educa- 
tion of all children. Seguin’s devices and 
methods were so well thought out that 
many of them are still in use. His was not 
a system of mere calisthenics or eymnastics 
but involved the whole body and the whole 
mind. 


Gigerl’s important paper on “Finger and 
Wrist Gymnastics” is the first to give an 


extensive systematic scheme of physical 
training specially adapted to the blind. In 
the Vienna School, the value of gymnastic 
training had been recognized by Klein, and 
gymnastics had been employed as an educa- 
tional means there and elsewhere; but, at 
the risk of repetition, it must be definitely 
stated that up to the work of Gigerl, the 
thought had been rather to fit the blind into 
schemes than to devise a philosophy of ' 
physical training and a practice consistent 
therewith from the point of view of the ~ 
actual condition and needs of the blind. 
themselves. Others had doubtless given 
thought to the question in passing; . but 
here we have the first real thought-out 
scheme, with a definite physiological and 
psychological background. 


An examination of Gigrel’s paper shows 
a lack of insight, and were the paper not 
supplemented in the same Report of the 
Vienna Institute by another contribution 
“On the Contact of the Blind Child with 
Nature,” by Alexander Mell, one would be 
tempted to think little of the scheme set 
forth for training fingers and wrist. But 
as they stand the two papers are comple- 
mentary and contain a fairly complete 
philosophy of special physical education, 
which, it is true, lacks a third very im! 
portant element, namely of early corrective 
training, but which nevertheless surpasses — 
all that had been done and thought before 
and may be said without exaggeration to 
be as foundational as the work of Hauy, 
Klein, Braille, Howe, and Hall in other 
lines. 


Briefly, the paper of Gigerl calls for a 
systematic strengthening of the fingers and 
wrist, a training leading to suppleness and 
skill, and above all a correlating of brain 
and hand, looking toward correctness of 
spatial judgment, so important to all blind 
people. While the last element may be se- 
cured through piano playing or trades occu- 
pations, it may rightly be contended that 
these are in their nature specialized and 
that what is needed most is a series of 
generalized — exercises. Only the _ illus- 
trations that accompany the original 
paper can give an adequate idea as to 
just what were the exercises outlined. 
They involved very simple apparatus only, 
and did not correlate so completely with 
sense training, as do the later devices and 
exercises of the school of Montessori. 


* 


‘ever formal the 
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Mell’s even more important contribution 
follows the line of orientation set forth 
in the introductory chapter. On _ the 
whole, it leaves the impression of begin- 
ning at the end; that is, it treats of ages 
where the correction of impression and of 
adjustment is to be looked for rather than 
the formation of right habits and adjust- 
ments. Mell is perfectly right in reject- 
ing a rigid gymnastic training for the 
older pupils and in substituting instead a 
more natural training, which, while at- 
tending to the ends held in view in physic- 
al education, at the same time brings the 
education of the blind into close corre- 
lation therewith, marking a new tendency 
of making education a single whole. Mell 
followed the plan of scheduled excursions 
for most part, but did not neglect the 
“realien” in the school, as is shown by 
the vast collection of used material in the 


- museum of the Vienna Institute. 


Michael Anagnos was the first in Am- 
erica to recognize the utility of the 
Kindergarten. He collected funds for 
starting one at. Boston and at last saw his 
wishes realized. The Kindergarten may 
be said to be the embodiment of the idea 
that right thinking. comes from correct 
sensation and correct perception. How- 
institution may seem 
under some of its many guises and dis- 


guises, at bottom it represents an attempt. 


at physiological education. While it may 
become grossly intellectualistic, rightly 
thought out it treats bodily adjustment as 
the beginning of all effective education. 
In the Kindergarten movement we see, 
then, a more or less inarticulate strug- 


gling toward a correct start in the edu- 


cation of blind children. The very fact 
that the physical means of education were 
so emphasized could not fail to lead to a 
still more fundamental idea of correlation, 
ultimately to be embodied in a reasoned 
recognition of the value of physical edu- 
cation as basic in all education of the 
blind. In this work Anagnos was but fol- 
lowing out ideas either expressed or im- 
plicitly contained in the reports of his 
illustrious father-in-law, who was the 
first to call for the eradication of -those 
blindisms which are chiefly physical bad 
habits. In founding and fostering the 
Kindergarten, Anagnos made a 
beginning at getting down to the root of 


good » 


the evil. Hitherto that had been attended 
to in unheeded “instructions to parents of 
blind children.” 


While physical education was thus in 
America and in Germany beginning to re- 
ceive rational attention in schools for the 


_ blind, the larger movement, variously ex-_ 


pressed in calisthenics, physical culture, 
corrective exercises, and athletic sports, 
was becoming ever more important in its 
bearings on education; and, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, it seemed, in 
promise at any rate, that the old Greek 
emphasis on the body in education would 
once more be realized in practice. This 
movement, as regards the blind, made it- 
self most noticeably felt when the two 
greatest American institutions “moved to 
the country.” At Overbrook in 1904 and 
at Watertown ten years later, the former 
Philadelphia and Boston institutions, re- 
moved from the heart of congested cities, 
found breathing space in wholesome sur- 
roundings. Ample grounds were added to 
hitherto little-used gymnasia. Simultane- 
ously “physical culture” received a great 
impetus in many schools for the blind. 
Soon there began to appear a voluminous 
literature on the physical aspects of the 
education of the blind, both in the reports 
of institutions and in the newly es- 
tablished quarterly devoted to the inter- 
ets of the blind, The Outlook for the Blind. 
In many schools a regularly appointed 
physical director, sometimes two physical 
directors, a man and a woman, took up 
seriously, in ‘cooperation frequently with 
the work of the school physician, a system- 
atic training of the muscles and muscular 
activities of the children. This was surely 
another step in the right direction—but 
only a step, be it remembered, for the 
greatest movements in physical education 
were yet to come. 

The first of these was an overflow of the 
great ““Boy Scout’? movement, a movement 
which in its saner aspects has promised the 
redemption of both boys and girls from the 
evils of congested hfe in the cities and from 
the gang spirit. The Boy Scout movement 
as applied to schools for the blind compares 
more than favorably with the older Ger- 
man movement of Orientierung, for it not 
only brings about contact with nature and 
with “real” things, but it adds very valu- 
able social and moral elements. To some 
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extent it tends to supply those incentives to 
-_ action mentioned in the Introduction; more 
specially, it leads the blind to a vivid real- 
ization of their place as a part of the social 
whole. 


The second movement aiming at the 
_ physical redemption of the blind is that 


undertaken in the homes for blind babies. ° 


Here we have at last a beginning at the 
beginning. Instead of having carried on 
into adult years those disgusting and re- 
pulsive habits commonly acquired by blind 
children, they may be fairly eradicated by 
the sixth or seventh year, sometimes earlier. 
Frail, helpless waifs may be built up by 
diet, proper clothing, fresh air, and directed 
play into strong, healthy, bright-minded 
children; barring, of course, the hopelessly 
feeble-minded and those with incurable 
maladies—but even these are very largely 
benefited by the process. This work very 
closely resembles the work of Seguin for 
the feeble-minded but is not so well based 
nor so thorough. The movement so far is 
but a fragment: the time has come when 
the care of blind children must be started 
with the inception of blindness and directly 
correlated with the work for older children 
in the residential institutions and the day 
schools. 


To summarize, we have, then, in the 
nurseries and homes for blind infants, a re- 
cognition of the basic importance of the 
physical education of the blind. In earlier 
days, while recognized by Klein and Howe 
more especially, it was but an incident and 
received but scant attention. Either 
through the wonders accomplished with 
idiotic children by Seguin and his school or 
through direct intuition, the hand gym- 
nastie and orientation movement came into 
being. These were highly formalized, how- 
ever, and lacked that most valuable element 
of freedom and spontaneity: there was yet 
too much of impressionism in them. The 
general renaissance of physical education 
could not fail to reach schools for the blind 
as it did those for normal children and 
youths, but here again formalism met and 
checked, hampered and _ repressed the 
spontaneity of natural development; there 
was too much impression from without, too 
little direction of spontaneous or induced 
activity; the gymnasia too often partook 
of the dull and deadly routine of the 
school room. The corrective came -in the 


introduction of directed play, through the 
Kindergarten at first, but gradually ex- 
tended to the whole school. The play 
movement may be said to have culminated 
in the Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl move- 
ments, where play is directed to higher 
social ends. The work of the International 
Sunshine Society and similar organizations 
attempts to go to the root of it all, begin- 
ning education where it should begin and 
in the way that it should be begun. There 
remains to be accomplished a systhesis of 
all these movements, a true philosophy of 
physical education for the blind in correl- 
ation with the other aspects of general edu- 
cation. This study can only hint at the 
main outlines of that philosophy in a later 
connection. ; 


The “school” studies most closely corre- 
lated with physical education are the 
natural sciences and geography, the latter 
to be taken as a relational or orienting 
study. The neglect off physical education 
would lead us to surmise that the physical 
sciences have been the least and worst 
taught of all subjects and that surmise is 
very near the truth. Somehow the element- 
al importance of nature study in the broad- 
er sense, nature study as life and life re- 
lationships, has been very long in penetrat- 
ing the minds of educators. Spencer and’ 
his fellow workers very slowly forced 
science upon a reluctant scholastic world, a 
science whose values were misundertood 
and misemphasized even by its most ardent 
supporters. Bergson’s’ redefinition of 
science comes much closer to that which 
the needs of the blind call for. All per- 
ceptions of the objective world are science, 
or better, the crude materials out of which 
sclence as a system may be erected. And 
every child will have such a system, wheth- 
er we will or not. The worse feature of the 
culture-epoch theory is that it not only 
permits but encourages the child to build 
up a mythological science. Now, if seeing 
children ought, according to the contention 
of Dr. F. B. Dresslar, to be started right 
in the world of the given, in order to avoid 
later that painful and unending process of 
“aneducation,” how much more must the 
blind child be started right. But what do 
we find? Until most recently, the cloister 
and what went with the cloister, an over- 
whelmingly linguistic and literary and 
mathematical education, with music and the 
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trades thrown in. For actual relation to 
life and the problems of life one looks 
almost in vain in the earlier authorities save 
Klein alone. When even Dr. S. G. Howe 
speaks of science he means the science of 
the schools and when he speaks of pro- 
ficiency in science, one is tempted to believe 
that he means by proficiency a glib recital 
of current information “about it and about.” 
The first movement toward a direct study 
of nature and true relational geography 
comes only with the development of physical 
education and of the Orientierung idea, 
leading very slowly to a permission of the 
older children, at first, to have little gardens 
of their own and to explore the world a bit 
for themselves. 


Teachers of the blind have generally for- 
gotten that the word is never an adequate 
symbol for the entity, phenomenon, process, 
or idea, that it symbolizes. Words are 
themselves things as well as representations 
or symbols of things. In the bookish, ln- 
guistic type of education so generally 
prevalent in all schools, frequently enough 
the word is accepted as the reality. Of 
this sort of education in science and ge- 
ography blind children have had more than 
enough. But if teachers are not merely to 
substitute a series of representations of re- 
presentations, a new basis must be found 
for relating the child to his physical en- 
viromegt. The lesson that John Metcalf 
continues to teach must become the basis of 
a philosophy of teaching science to the 
blind. The confusing riches of modern 
science cannot be imparted as a whole, and 
very few blind youths can ever become 
scientists but all blind children and youths 
have a right to know the fundamentals of 
scientific method and to take as a part of 
their life equipment some of the most out- 
standing facts of science. 


Geography has been taught from the time 
-of Hauy. Aside from tactual appliances its 
method has not materially differed from 
that in vogue in schools for the seeing. 
One advantage the blind have had and that 
has been in the use of relief maps so that 
contour has probably meant more to them 
than to the average child. Another ad- 
vantage, claimed by Howe, was that the 
parts of maps used for the blind bore as a 
rule no written labels. Just in so far as 
the geography taught the blind resembled 
that in the common schools, it was based on 
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two false assumptions: the first, that re- 
presentations might safely precede reality; 
the second, that the acquired represent- 
ations might be applied to reality and form 
an adequate basis for the understanding 
thereof. In this the ‘“vicariate’” idea 
reached the limit of its extension. In the 
schools, geography, science as a_ whole, 
instead of starting with experience and ex- 
panding that into a vital understanding 
and sympathetic touch with nature, started 
by giving representations. We have yet in 
general education to realize the fundament- 
al doctrines of “Emile”; how much more, 
then, in the education of the blind. 


Here reference is, of course, to geography 
and science as a part of life and as an 
equipment for larger and more complete 
living. No one has yet distinguished with 
sufficient clearness between that type of 
science and what may be called effective 
science, science with a rigidly mathematical 
basis, that science that is slowly making 
man the master of nature and bringing all 
things phenomenal under the sway of his 
understanding. Even mathematics has its 
humanistic side, but there is a real danger 
that the instrument may become the master 
and that a sterile mathematics and an 
equally sterile mathematical science may 
lay claim to being a philosophy of life. 
Now, it is just the phase of science and of 
mathematics that is humanistic, that en- 
riches and expands the soul, but that arises 
in experience and appeals to books only 
secondarily, which is the birthright of every 
child. With pure science, if such a thing 
exists, with pure mathematics, with even. 
the applications of science and mathematics 
in the technical as opposed to the more 
broadly human way, the average individual 
has little or nothing to do: much less the 
average blind person. 

That the leaders of the blind realize the 
necessity of reality in education is apparent 
from much of the recent literature. It is 
not to be found so much in specific in- 
stances or in reasoned discussions as it is 
in mere hints here and there, especially in 
discussions of psychology. It has appeared 
in the education of notable blind persons, 
particularly that of Helen Keller. It is a 
movement in a rather vague sort of incipi- 
ency, in imminent danger of formalization 
and deadening in the hands of the older 
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type of schoolmen; but it is a real move- 
ment, and one holding forth great promise 
of future possibilities. 


Just because mathematics is so little 
phenomenal, so nearly a matter of pure 
reason, we would expect a priori that here 
if anywhere good methods and fair results 
could be looked for in the education of the 
blind. This a priori surmise is amply justi- 
fied in the actual history of the education 
of the blind as well as in the best present 
day practice. Saunderson’s mathematical 
peg-board was the first notable invention 
for aiding mathematical studies and since 
Saunderson’s day much ingenuity has been 
expended in the invention of devices for 
facilitating processes and recording results 
both in arithmetic and in the higher mathe- 
matics. Klein was the first to point out 
that these aids are only aids, and that as 
far as possible the operation should be 
mental, i. e., carried out in mental symbols 
or images: and, further, that the efforts of 
both teacher and pupil should tend toward 
the elimination of apparatus. ~ Klein's 
judgment is strikingly confirmed in the 
eareer of one of the most notable of blind 
mathematicians, in his work both as pupil 
and as teacher. 
confirms, or seems to confirm, what some 
mathematicians have claimed for their 
study as a means of mental discipline. 
Pupils learn to carry long polynomials in 
their heads with seeming ease and to per- 
form well nigh miraculous feats of 
combination, computation and_ solution. 
This power, however, is gained only with 
great pains and effort, and is lost very 
quickly when its possessor ceases to ex- 
ercise it. This would seem to indicate 
rather a very specific function for the 
higher mathematics, if not also for the 
lower; a very specific sort of memory and 
imagination, without the great generalized, 
or “carry over,” values sometimes claimed. 
This notable teacher himself claims that it 
is “sheer cruelty” to try to teach algebra 


and geometry to any but the brightest blind 
children. 


The way of Klein and the few that have 
had his insight prevails only to a limited 
extent. The formal mathematics of normal 
children has its counterpart in the edu- 
cation of blind children and many become 
helplessly the slaves of their “slates.” In 
mathematics, there is a recognition of ment- 


_the well-being of living organisms. 


His testimony very vividly . 


al-training values greater than those found 
in other studies but mathematics may de- 
generate into a formalism of training that 
ereatly vitiates its utility, That is to say, 
there is altogether too much drill on set 
combinations and made-up problems, with 
an almost complete losing sight of the end 
of mathematics, which is to administer to 
There 
is surely a mathematics of daily life, as 
fundamental to life relations as reading, 
writing, talking or walking. If one asks 
where the chief call for this mathematics 
comes, the reply, without equivocation, is, 
in measuring, and in making change, in 
counting, and in computing simple quanti- 
ties and distances, in telling time and 
ficuring out time tables. These are be- 
gvinning to receive proper attention in the 


commercial courses, now more and more 


largely introduced in the schools, but un- 
fortunately these courses are not introduced 
far enough down in the grades. We hear 
of the genearl values of mathematics, but 
all applications of mathematics are specific, 
a principle that cannot be too clearly real- 
ized in practice with blind children, where 
all useless mental waste must be eliminated. 
A child who can tell the day of the week of 
April 1, 1950, instantly, may have a wonder- 
ful automatically-working brain, but of 
what earthly utility is the fact, either for 
self-development, community or natural 
adjustment, or any other real end? He 
may be able to say the multiplication 
tables to 12 KX 12 backwards, forwards, or 
beginning at the middle and going both 
ways, but if he doesn’t know how much 
change he should get back when he buys 
a thirty cent article and offers a dollar, of 
what use is his arithmetical skill? 
Reading and writing have, as we have 
seen, taken up a disproportionate part of 
the energies of schools for the blind. Of 
reading little remains to be said save that 
on the whole it has been well taught: the 
blind, unless they are under-age mentally, 
become with the equipment of the point 
systems, facile readers, and when reading 
aloud generally read better than the 
average seeing child. But nearly all the 
blind known to the writer would rather at 
any time hear a good reader than read for 
themselves even those books that are ac- 
cessible to them in point: this is a physi- 
ol.gical phenomenon, perhaps, « hearing 
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being a very much less tiring process than 
reading by touch. Hearing, too, offers a 
much more coherent whole, even the best 
“noint” readers having frequently to pass 
over’ in mental repetition what they have 
covered with their fingers. One result of 
hearing much reading is that the blind be- 
come very discriminating in their taste for 
books, much more so than other children. 
This in part grows out of the fact that one 
hesitates before putting cheap and foolish 
literature before the blind by the laborious 
process of. reading aloud—and of course 
the same principle applies to a very great 
extent to the expensive embossed literature. 

‘By-products of much dwelling in the 
world of letters and of sounds are to be 
found. in the almost universal soft and 
well-modulated voices of the cultivated 
blind, in the genearl clearness and careful 
articulation of their speech, and, barring 
vocal defects, the very pleasing effect of 
their oral discourse. Elocution, argument- 
ation and debate belong to the blind by 
right of eminent domain and many a 
brilliant and effective speaker has come 
from the school debating society. The ease 
with which these social instruments may be 
perverted to unsocial usage need not be 
pointed out to ona.at all acquainted with 
the blind. All too well known are an argu- 
mentative perversity bordering on the 
boresome and a disputativeness, ready to 
talk on any and all subjects, always on the 
“other side.” A study of clear exposition 
is needful, for it tends to counteract tricki- 
ness: and superficiality in debate. The 
culture of the voice, too, is recognized as of 
extreme importance. 

The psychological and. bodily factors in- 
volved in the reading of the blind are being 
scientifically studied for the first time at 
the. present. Until these and_ similar 
studies have been carried through to some 
sort of conclusion, more or less tentative, 
it will not be safe to venture broad general- 
izations on the methods of teaching read- 
ing. It is safe to assert, however, that until 
very recently the alphabetic method was 
the one chiefly used. The very mechanism 
of reading necessitates a much more dis- 
junct method than with seeing children and 
in languages with phonetic, or nearly 
phonetic, alphabets this can do little harm. 
In the best American schools the newer 
methods have received recognition and are 


applied with the necessary modifications; 
at least this must be inferred. from the 
courses of study and descriptions published 
in reports, as well as from the contents of 
the various “readers” published in the point 
systems. The list of publications of the 
American Printing House shows a number 
of the more recent readers, nearly all of 
them committed to a greater or less extent 
to the new method. 


The study of linguistics has received 
large attention from the beginning. One 
of the earliest books published by Hauy 
was a grammar. Orthography, grammar 
and rhetoric have been held as of the 
utmost importance ever since. The im- 
portance of foreign languages was also 
early recognized and today the curricula 
of practically all schools contain at least 
one, sometimes two, three or as many as 
four, foreign languages. In method of 
presentation this group of studies has not 
differed radically from the prevalent sys- 
tem or systems in vogue in general edu- 
cation, save that the purely oral and aural 
elements have always been conspicuous. 
In this respect the blind have been much 
more fortunate than others: the spoken 
word has been so dominant that the so- 
called dead languages have been made 
living realities; and the blind have learned 
French, German, and the other modern 
languages more nearly as they are learned 
by those whose mother tongues they are. 
It is a mistake, however, to think that the 
blind are specially gifted linguistically: 
their greater facility comes, if at all, from 
necessity. Possibly this very necessity 
might be made the basis of a much more 
complete and effective linguistic training 
than children with sight secure; but the 
dangers of linguistics, in any departure 
from the more solidly realistic studies, are 
too obvious to need to be pointed out again. 
A blind “interpreter” is a possibility, and 
exegesis is another possible field, but even 
in these vocations, or parts of vocations, 
the call comes more and more insistently 
for a background of experience and of 
contact with reality, so that any exclusive 
training looking toward such ends would 
defeat its own purposes by the utter empti- 
ness of its content. 

And the last statement is very largely 
true of the more literary studies, includ- 
ing literature proper and composition. 
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Blind writers have been successful just in so 
far as they have embodied in their writings 
the deep feelings and the experienecs of 
their own lives... Helen Keller complains 
that people seem much more interested in 
her than in her opinions about the subjects 
of the day; much more interested, for ex- 
ample, in her dreams that in any discourse 
that she might write on wireless tele- 
graphy. Now it is precisely because her 
dreams are a real part of the big world of 
reality, in its broader psychic as opposed 
to merely physical sense, that people are 
interested in them. Helen Keller on “wire- 
less” would, on the contrary, be mere 
“words, a rehash of what someone had 
spelled into her hand from some account 
trom a popular writer, who had himself 
gathered his materials at second hand. 
Aside from a few of the charming verses 
of Clarence Hawkes and some of the finest 
hymns of Fanny Crosby, most of the poetry 
written by blind people, that is, people who 
have been blind from childhood, though 
often flawless in structure, lacks the “true 
ring.” 

From these facts the cue might be taken 
for all literary education of the blind. In 
the past that education has piled unreality 
on unreality. In an age when the bom- 
bastic outpourings of an orator of the old 
type held audiences spell bound, it is no 
wonder that the worship of the word 
prevailed in all schools and especially in 
schools for the blind. All effort was di- 
rected toward proficiency in expression, 
whether that expression expressed any- 
thing or not. This ultra-literary education 
superinduced on the small world of reality 
a great and expansive world of fancy, 
where one walked on clouds and where 
the feeling of freedom was rampant. If 
so many with all their faculties intact fell 
- from the clouds on leaving the schools and 
entering “real life,” how much more must 
the blind experience an awakening shock 
on leaving their literary dreamland and 
alighting in the world of things as they 
are? And cannot the shock of disillusion- 
ment be prevented by the integration of 
a real world along with that integration 
of complete, well-rounded, effective person- 
ality, which is the true end of all real 
education? 


Education is, of course, vastly more than 
adjustment. Any sacrifice of high ideals 
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to the god of things as they are is to be 
deplored. How then is literary education 
to keep its ideal values and at the same 
time be in accord with present actuality? 
In part the answer to this question lies in 
greater emphasis on the teaching of sci- 
ence, of commercial subjects, and of the 
vocations, including music as a vocation; in 
part it lies in the selection of literature 
for its moral values rather than mere in- 
terest in the story; but most of all it lies 
in a large physical and social orientation. 

Handwriting, point-writing and _ type- 
writing have been discussed as far as con- 
cerned devices for writing. The methods 
used in teaching have been those necessi- 
tated by the means. Point-writing is so 
very simple on its mechanical side that to 
read is to write: in fact for some writing 
is easier than reading. Handwriting may 
be taught either through a frame with 
specially devised guides or by the letters 
traced in grooves, by means of wires or 
simply in very large freehand. Montes- 
sori has used the tracing of sandpaper out- 
line by the finger in teaching subnormal 
children. This method might be applied 
with profit in the teaching of the blind, 
though I find it nowhere discussed in 
literature on the blind, either as “tried 
out” or as a possibility. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether handwriting, by pencil or 
otherwise, aside from personal signatures, 
is desirable. Typewriting very completely 
fills all needs for seeing communication, 
and the blind can learn typewriting very 
successfully, if they are not mentally sub- 
normal. They have a decided advantage 
in having to learn “by touch” from the 
start, but are greatly handicapped in not 
being able to read over what they have 
written. This necessitates careful think- 
ing-out before writing and the completion 
of a composition or letter at one sitting, or 
at least of a well defined part of the compo- 
sition or letter. The needs of the blind eall, 
too, for a very thorough fundamental train- 
ing in typewriting: anything less than 
perfection is imperfection indeed, for the 
blind cannot go back and make erasures 
and corrections. 


No special attention need here be given 
the historical and social group of studies. 
In these the blind are fully as proficient 
and progress as well as normal youth and 
children. Aside from the greater use of 
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oral methods, there is but little difference 
in the manner of teaching. Not enough at- 
tention has yet been given to the self- 
government idea in the conduct of schools 
and classes, and self-government might, 
particularly in boarding schools, be made 
a valuable adjunct to the teaching of civics. 
Historic pageantry has of late come into 
use and the blind enjoy it fully as much as 
seeing children. It may be significant that 
a blind man, Clarence Hawkes, planned a 
very successful historical pageant for the 
town of Hadley, Mass., designed a number 
of the floats and largely carried the whole 
scheme into execution. There is undoubted- 
ly developed with education an historical 
“sense”: this is to be found in educated 
blind persons, according to the experience 
of the writer, in much greater degree than 
in equally well-educated seeing persons: it 
is almost always accompanied by a lively 
sense of narrative values and more or less 
aptitude at telling a good story. 

Commercial subjects have been so recent- 
ly introduced into schools for the blind that 
the time has not yet come for appraising 
either their value in the schools or the 
methods best suited to teaching. The me- 
chanical difficulties in the way of complete 
systems of bookkeeping, accounting, ex- 
change, and allied subjects are almost 
insurmountable, but an adaptation of 
Braille will undoubtedly give sufficient 
material for the actual needs of the blind. 
The importance of the commercial subjects, 
especially in their relation to the daily life 
of the blind, is coming into more and more 
recognition, though a few schools still dis- 
dain the teaching of commercial subjects. 
The fact that there are so many successful 
small tradesmen among the blind ought to 
lead to a larger study of commercial possi- 
bilities. A survey of what these trades- 
people find most necessary and what they 
have found most wanting in their education 
might well guide the forming of new bases 
of method and of school practice. 


Of music we need say very little. It is 
chiefly a vocational subject. Hence its 
fuller treatment in the next chapter. Of 
the fact that it is the best taught of all 
subjects given the blind, there can be no 
doubt: it is also, perhaps unfortunately, 
the most taught. In some schools nearly 
every boy and girl expects to become a 
musician, and many hope to become teachers 
or paid performers. But it is a case where 
“many are called, but few are chosen.” A 
test of abilities and frequent grading ac- 
cording to reasonable possibilities would 
soon weed out the inapt and give the 
genuinely gifted a bigger opportunity. 
This holds equally, however, of all the vo- 
cational aspects of the teaching of the blind. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VOCATIONS AND AVOCATIONS OF THE BLIND AS RELATED a 
TO THEIR EDUCATION | 


No subject has more seriously engaged 
the attention of those who have given 
thought to the condition of the blind than 
that of trades and occupations. Long be- 
fore education had assumed the aspect of 
a problem, socially minded individuals and 
institutions had given some attention to 
their industrial possibilities. In at least 
two important instances a solution well 
in accord with the social development and 
properity of the people as a whole had been 
found. These instances are those of the 
blind fortune tellers of China and the blind 
masseurs of Japan. The latter demand our 
further attention at this point because of 
two noteworthy aspects; namely their train- 
ing and the formation of a guild with a 
virtual monopoly of massage. 

Massage as.a means of maintaining good 
health is much older and better known in 
the Far East than in the Occident and is 
much more generally practiced at the pre- 
sent time in India, China, and Japan than 
in the West. A special profession has grown 
up, with a technique all its own, empirical 
in origin but very thorough and very effec- 
tive. More especially in Japan but in a les- 
ser degree in all the Far East this technique 
is imparted by the apprentice system in a 
more or less well-defined guild; and in 
Japan this guild of masseurs has consisted 
largely’ of the blind.’ Their skill in the 
manipulation of muscles and joints is very 
great and their services are (and have 
been) in almost universal demand. The 
euild of masseurs includes men and women, 
who make their rounds either early in the 
morning or late in the evening, their pres- 
ence being heralded by blowing on a small 
whistie. Both this guild and a guild of 
forture tellers and musicians are very 
ancient; dating back to about 850 A. D. 
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In the Mohammedan countries recogni- 
tion was given, but in both the Moham- 
medan and Christian countries the idea of 
charities has been too dominant to allow 
the blind very much chance for industrial 
development. They perhaps -suffered some- 
what less than in the extreme Orient but 
on the other hand no large efforts were 
made toward utilizing their energies by any 
form of industrial occupation previous to 
1784. Even such an institution as Quinze- 
Vingt recognized the right of its inmates to 
keg, and beggars the blind were and _ con- 
tinued to be until their education became 
almost universal. 

Valentine Hauy, in his Essay, says, “Be- 
fore the birth of our institution, some of 
the blind, doubtless fatigued with that 
wretched inactivity to which their deplor- 
able situation seemed to: condemn them, 
made efforts to shake it off. Convinced of 
their fitness for certain manual employ- 
ments, we had no anxiety but that of se- 
lecting such tasks as were proper for them. 
We applied them with success to spinning. 
Of the thread which they spun we suc- 
ceeded in making them twist pack’ thread, 
and of this pack thread we made them 
weave girths. Their labors at the Bois- 
seau in making small walking staves of 
cords, in the working of nets, in sewing, 
in binding books, all were tried to our 
satisfaction and we wanted laborers rather 
than work; so many are the kinds of manu- 
al employment, which one may trust to the 
unfortunate persons who are deprived of 
the pleasures of sight.” He continues, 
“After these first trials, we will neglect 
nothing to put early into hands of a child 
born of indigent parents, an occupation from 
which he may one day draw his sustenance. 
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We will thus extirpate the inclination to 
beggary - - - -” 


Thus canis. Hauy with that supreme 
optimism that disregards obstacles, and his 
successors have continued to make the same 
mistake. First it must be unqualifiedly 
conceded that there is little in an industri- 
al way that a blind person can do at all that 
cannot be done better and more expedi- 
tiously by people with sight. This is 
_practically axiomatic, but an illustration 
will serve to give the assertion “point.” 
Theoretically a blind man ought to be able 
to sell newspapers just as successfully as 
any one.. A blind man, who keeps ‘a small 
news stand and is extracrdinarily success- 
ful, was one day asked by a young Hindoo 
student whether he had a certain paper. 
“Yes, madam,” was his answer. He had 
mistaken the “thin” voice of the young man 

for that of a woman. For a minute the 
young Hindoo was in a rage, looked “dag- 
gers” at two or three spectators that dared 
smile, then evidently “collected” himself 
and departed in high dudgeon. Itis not like- 
ly that he ever bought another paper at that 
news stand. While this particular blind 
man’s accommodating politness makes 
him hosts of friends and patrons, a person 
with sight could never have made such an 
egregious error: his very politeness caused 
him to trip, though fortunately he was 
never conscious of his fall. It is even truer 
in the handcrafts than in salesmanship 
that what the blind maybe able to do well, 
the seeing can do better. The question is 
not, then, whether the blind can compete 
on equal terms) with the seeing—there 
is no reasonable doubt that they cannot. 
The whole question of occupations resolves 
itself then into just how far concessions and 
monopolies may be given the blind, how 
much “start” they may safely be granted 
over seeing competitors, to what degree 
they must be checked and their work held 
to standard by competition or by an inspec- 
tion and grading that will take oe poes 
of competition. 


Society more or less se ieauatie wines - 


way for the blind person who wants to 
work and support, or partially support, 
himself. In fact, its inclination is to kill 
with kindness, to make heavy the burden 
of self-support by seeming to take it away. 
One has but to watch a blind man at a 
‘street crossing to see how ready the general 


‘prepared: or half-prepared, 


public is to give:a: helping” ea: ‘There isi 
no danger that the blind will be ioppressed . 
by over- competition; “then, but rather that 
their chance to: compete at all willsbe taken 
from them. . ‘ts 


These considerations would indicate fare 
main directions of procedure. It is wrong 
to start with the’ school, as Hauy did; and 
to teach there a number of occupations 
that. the blind can do, but to teach: them 
out of relation to their practical andre: 
lative values. This is equivalent to .at- . 
tempting to create trades for the blind.. 
and then more or less angrily to demand 
that the world recognize the work and“buy 
the product, whether useful or useless. It 
is equally wrong to thrust the blind, un- , 
into a world 
that, perversely, will not take their competi- 
tion seriously and insists on bestowing 
charity where only a fighting chance is. 
asked. Only a far-reaching survey can. 
show for what occupations the blind are 
best fitted, taken individually, and, equally; 
what occupations offer suitable life calling: 
Such a survey would have to take into 
consideration the vagaries of invention, the . 
fact that the hand operations of today may 
be thrown on the scrap-heap tomorrow, 
and choose those occupations that have the: 
greatest possibility of continued existence 
as well as the readiest market for products. - ; 
The second indicated course is to determine . . 


either by legislative action or by sociab ;:;. 
certain: pressive 5: 


acquiescence, perhaps both, 
ferred occupations for the blind, wherein’ - 
the larger number may. be : 
leaving the battle of wits only to thosé \’ 


select few that may be considered, and de- ee 


termined to’ be, specially fit. These two 
methods in actual operation would entail 
a vast amount of foresight and thorough- 
ness of training that neither schools, in- 
dustrial homes nor’ other associations and 
agencies have yet displayed or can display 


until expertness takes the place of volunteer. Aeelet 
service and both corrupt: politics and Bie bck Me 


efficiency are permanently ruled out: Grad- 
ing and segregation .according’ to ability. 


must be recognized as a part of training 


and- a certain seemingly cruel aspect of 
such grading and segregation overlooked 
in the avoidance of the greater cruelty of 
thrusting misfits upon the world. As I see 
it, a complete vocational survey for each 
state and country. is the starting point of 


employed} =~ 
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the right education of the blind. Then 
educational practice must be brought into 
harmony with the findings of the survey, 
and “bread-and-butter” education made the 
most fundamental concern of the schools 
for the blind. 


Considerably over a hundred years of 
experience in the industrial training of the 
blind, and their success or failure in the 
~ empirically chosen callings, have, of course, 
accumulated a large body of data as a 
starting point. These data in themselves 
cannot indicate future possibilities or a 
right method of procedure until they have 
been subjected to a Survey and made to 
yield their meaning. A very cursory view 
of the literature of the subject from Hauy 
to the present at once brings to light a few 
facts as generally conceded by those who 
have given the subject thought. These 
are, first, that music as a vocation for the 
blind has been grossly overestimated; 
second, that the handcrafts in which the 
blind can do first class work are very 
limited in number, with basketry, weaving, 
knitting, broom and brush making, and 
chaircaning as the most promising and 
most thoroughly “tried out’; third, that in 
these crafts the blind cannot enter into 
direct competition with the seeing either in 
the quality of product or the amount turned 
out in a given time; fourth, that the crafts 
pursued by the blind may best be carried 
on in special workshops under the charge 
of government officials or trained officers 
of certain benevolent associations; fifth, 
that the blind succeed best when their 
actual participation in a trade is preceded 
by a thorough apprenticeship or by an 
equally thorough trade education in a 
school fully equipped to give such educa- 
tion; sixth, that there is need of a good 
commercial education both for those who 
must enter the handcrafts of a life work 
and for those who would venture into other 
callings; seventh, that among those other 
callings, salesmanship and small shop keep- 
ing offer an especially alluring field for 
those sufficiently fortified in soul not to 
“go under” at the first indication of failure; 
eighth, that among the “higher” callings 
piano-tuning and massage are the fields 
offering the greatest chance of success, 
while the learned professions, including 
teaching, are on the whole only for those 
of very superior talent and, more particu- 


larly, very superior courage and determina- 
tion to win at all costs; and ninth, that 
to argue from individual successes is not 
to show what the “blind as a class” can do, 
and that therefore many notable examples 
of success, whatever their moral worth may 
be, cannot be taken as other than excep- 
tional and therefore as ‘practically value- 
less in the formulation of general guiding 
principles. Perhaps one other finding 
should be added, and that is that, in spite 
of the best that can be done, there will 
remain a large class of indigent, helpless 
blind, mere “feeders”, who either cannot, 
or what is frequently exactly equivalent, 
will not, make the venture of earning their 
own living. With these general deductions, 
we are ready for a more specific discussion, 
taking them up serially and adhering to 
the same order as completely as the sub- 
ject matter will allow. 


The success of Maria Teresia von Paradis 
in music as a profession probably influenced 
Hauy more than any other one factor in 
making music the most important element 
in his school, but the tradition of blind men 
as minstrels, from Homer down, and the 
consequent deep ingraining of the idea in 
the popular mind, conspired with Maria’s 
influence to give a tendency to the education 
of the blind, which, if not wholly evil, has 
nevertheless wrought great harm. So 
completely was the Paris school turned 
over to the one interest that it came to be 
in time little more than a national con- 
servatory of music for the blind, training 
at least sixty per cent of its pupils for one 
calling. Of these it is doubtful if more 
than one in five was able to make a res- 
pectable living. When we consider the re- 
latively small number of the blind attending 
this school the failure is simply appalling. 

The invention of the Braille musical nota- 
tion means much in making music directly 
accessible to the blind. From about 1850 
on, musical training became more and more 
thorough; but even the best musical train- 
ing cannot make a person of indifferent 
natural qualifications a success. There is 
in music, as in other art, a real “gift”, in- 
terpret it how we may, and where that gift 
is lacking no amount of training can make 
good the deficiency. ‘Even where the gift 
for musical expression is present to a 
greater or less extent, there may be lacking 
in the blind other elements of success, such 
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as physical vigor, determination, external 
incentive, a sufficiently high mentality, or 
other cqually important factors. 


A few illustrations taken from the per- 
sonal experience of the writer will serve 
to strengthen and illustrate this point. The 
first is that of a boy of fairly normal ment- 
ality but low physical vigor and no par- 
ticular talent. As a student he was de- 
voted to his work, gave many hours to 
faithful practice, gained a certain me- 
chanical proficiency and was graduated 
with a good musical education. But he 
lacked nearly every essential to success; he 
was servile in attitude, very unprepossess- 
ing in appearance; he lacked confidence in 
himself, although making an outward show 
ot over-confidence; and, above all, he was 
. utterly lacking in any touch of divine in- 
spiration. He sought pupils and engage- 
ments in vain, and died a wreck, victim of 
the discouragements of a false system that 
took one who might have been a fairly 
successful basket-maker or weaver and 
tried to make a musician of him. A second 
case is that of a boy of low mentality but 
of undoubted musical gifts, a second Blind 
Tom, with the latter’s talent for composi- 
tion and improvisation. Gase B showed 
unlimited patience in learning and his per- 
formances ultimately reached the point of 
skill, coupled with genuine feeling, where 
they attracted great attention and much 
favorable comment; but utter general un- 
fitness, once more, doomed this lad to 
failure. His education was undertaken 
with no broad view of his all-around quali- 
fications; no survey was made either of the 
abilities of the-boy or of the field he hoped 
to enter. Case C is that of a girl of fair 
mentality but indifferent musical ability, 
and lacking, once again, the very essentials 
of success, well-founded self-confidence, 
adaptability, pleasing address and. at- 
tractive personality. No success came to 
her because she could not command success 
etiher as a performer or a teacher. 

The cases could easily be multiplied and 
only rarely will one find an example of un- 
qualified success, while the sorry failures 
pile up mountain high. It is heart-break- 
ing to one who looks at the process from 
the after-view and would be still more so 
if the remedy were not so apparent. Genu- 
ine talent will be recognized in the blind 
musician more quickly than it will be in 


the person with sight; but institutions 
must shape their policies and their courses 
with a view to finding out and cultivating 
talent. The process must first and always 
be one of selection, segregation and de- 
velopment according to abilities. Blindness 
in itself gives no right of eminent domain 
in the realm of music any more than deaf- 
ness implies talent in drawing or modeling. 
Blindness is a severe handicap, and only the 
specially talented can hope for any suc- 
cess in music, either as teachers or as per- 
formers. A professional course in music, 
as opposed to one for culture and personal 
comfort and enjoyment, must be primarily 
selective. With this qualification we may 
accept as guiding principles Illingworth’s 
five points, as follows: 

“To ensure a large measure of success 
among pupils after they leave a_ blind 
music-school, the following considerations 
are necessary: 

“1. The aim must be to form musical 
artists who shall not be inferior to seeing 
artists trained at the best conservatories. 

“2. The school must contain a large 
number of pupils, so that properly graded 
classes may be formed. : 

“3. The school must have a very large 
income, in order to command the services 
of the best teachers, and to possess pianos 
and organs in sufficient numbers to give 
each pupil the opportunity of some hours’ 
daily practice. 

“4. The kindergarten and literary work 
should also be thoroughly good. 

“5. Careful attention to personal ap- 
pearance and the cultivation of good man- 
ners and a polite bearing are essentials to 
success and this should be insisted on by 
the teachers.” 


The application of the principle of se- 
lection would at once make an immense 
reduction in the number of those taking 
music with professional performance or 
teaching in view, but the few left would 
more than repay the now possible double 
or three fold time and attention that might 
be given them. Guided by the principles 
that have stood the test of time, teachers 
could reasonably hope for the success of 
their pupils. A few could become teachers; 
more might find places in orchestras; some 
could form quartettes and the like and seek 
local engagements or even hope to find 
places in regular circuits, vaudeville or 
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Chautauqua; here and there one might be- 
come a church organist, choirmaster or 
orchestra leader; and a very few, like 


David Duffie Wood or Sir Francis Camp-. 


bell, might become successful organizers 
of ‘the teaching of music and the directors 
of departments or of schools. For the vast 
majority of the blind, music as a vocation 
must forever remain closed. The cruelty 
of crushing budding ambition, of dashing 
to the ground high hopes and aspirations, 
is as nothing compared with the cruelty of 
thrusting misfits into 'a world that in turn 
thrusts. them into asylums or industrial 
homes, where their high notions of their 
personal dignity and of the vulgarity of 
labor make, them even worse misfits than 
they were in the outer world, 


Basketry is perhaps the oldest occupation 
followed ‘by the blind; and, as. a machine- 
made product is ‘never likely to supplant 
that of the hand-worker and as the market 
for the product is always large and fairly 
secure, basketry can be made one of the 
best-trades for blind’ hand- workers. AEBRaL 
the blind,,can. not only acquire very high 
proficieney_ in basketry. but can even rival 
seeing makers in speed has been demon- 
strated both in schools and in workshops. 
Beautiful, baskets as well as useful baskets 
are being ‘Yhadé by the blind and sold at rea- 
sonable prices, both in such institutions 
tor their education as that of Ontario 
where for years basketry has been a feature 
of the industrial training, and ‘under the 
auspices of various associations for the 
blind. 
work has recently been taken up with con- 
siderable success, 


Closely allied to basketry are weaving 
and chair-caning, in both of which the blind 
show marked skill. The former is confined 
to mat» and rug making, the weaving of 
small curtains and portieres, towels and 
similar pieces. The expense of manufac- 
ture and machine competition strongly 
militate against. weaving ever becoming a 
real trade for'the blind. The market is too 
limited, and: there is too great a tendency 
toward selling relatively useless articles at 
high pr ices, mer ely as the work of the blind. 
Knitting» is, ‘open - to somewhat the same 
objections as weaving, though there is less 
doubt of the utility of the product. Small 
knitting machines are successfully operated 
by the blind, Both knitting and weaving 


In San Francisco, California, rattan | 


whatever 


supply valuable busy work for otherwise 
idle hands but cannot be put on the same 
level with basketry, chair caning, and 
broom and brush making. 

Chair caning, either in repair work. or 
in chair factories, not only is an excellent 
and fairly paying occupation for the blind, 
but it promises fair permanency and there 
is little danger of machine competition. 
That chair caning can be taught in schools 
ample demonstration has been made. As 
many seeing persons make their living by 


piece-work in the caning and reseating of 
chairs, a work which the blind can do well, 


though not so expeditiously, there is reason 
to believe that an increasingly large num- 


ber of blind men can succeed in this work. 


Brooms and brushes are ever in demand. 
While the machine-made product can be . 
put on the market somewhat cheaper than 
the handmade, handmade brooms and 
brushes are. superior. Besides, machine 
operation is not beyond the powers of the 
blind. and the machine only completes a 
part of the process. A half hour or more 
in a. well-conducted broom factory will con- 
vince the most skeptical that here isa 
trade that the blind can follow with success, 
the men conducting the heavier operations 
and women doing the lighter work. The 
blind have at: least.one small advantage 
over seeing operatives, notably in grading, 
where the “feel” of th stock is surely -a 
better guide for selection than the mere 


cursory glance that a grader with sight. 
would give. 
Whether the blind can successfully’ make: 


While it is to be doubted 


the smaller sorts of bristle, hair and fibre 
brushes, they doubtless can make coarse 
scrubbing brushes and the like almost as 
well as they can make brooms. 


We must constantly revert to the fact 
that even under the most favorable con- 
ditions in these and closely allied trades, 
the blind cannot, without careful and far- 
reaching organization, hope to enter into 
successful competition with: the seeing. 
Any trick that the blind can turn may be 
used with equal or greater success by the 
seeing. Wm. B. Wait’s hypothetical case 


of workers, B and C, at a given trade, is 


very convincing. .B and C are equally 


skillful, equal in any ,test, that, competition 


may offer and equal in being able to take 
advantage cooperation may 


secure. Now, suppose C tobe blindfolded 


and see with what advantage or disadvan- 
tage he will follow ‘everi the simplest trade. 
There is’ no need for. further argument. 

This being the case, wherein may the 
blind hope for any success in the crafts? 
Only in organization and in education. 
Organization must take such forms as will 
do away with the worst features of compe- 
tition, while guaranteeing a 
measure of competition to secure high 


standards, or else substituting for the ef-" 
ficiency of competition a sufficiently rigid” 


inspection and grading of products to se- 
cure the same result. The organization 
may take the form of a voluntary associ- 
ation, with cooperative workshops and 
agencies both for buying raw materials at 
an advantage and marketing finished pro- 
ducts at the highest current prices. Such 
an association has the advantage of avoid- 
ing politics, but it is likely to run into a 
worse situation in having mere bodies, to 
use the terse Caledonianism, in its direc- 
torate and offices, elderly ladies with few 
home duties, philanthropically mined super- 
annuated clergymen and the wealthy out of 
a job, but with very little really expert 
ability. State commissions, of sufficiently 
wide scope of powers, can perhaps best 
handle the whole matter from the incipi- 
ency of education. This, however, leads us 
into certain social aspects that deserve 
fuller consideration than can here be given 
them. ‘ Enh eae RE 


There can be no ‘doube that an education 
is an imperative antecedent to any real 
‘success in the-crafts. This applies equally 
to adults becoming blind and to those who 
graduate from the trade courses in schools 
for the-blind, a point not yet conceded by 
all educational leaders. One cannot see, 
however, when many of the blind must fol- 
low manual pursuits and are happiest and 
most successful in those pursuits, how there 
can be any further hesitation about mak- 
ing trade education an integral part of the 
school work. At the risk of reverting to 
the tiring point-to the principle of selective 
education, once more we must emphatically 
state that the education of thé blind must 
go on blundering and producing human 
wreckage until the doctrine of the talents 
is vitally ani organically recognized. To 
those who cultivate their one small talent 
of manual skill surely there will be given 
as clear a satisfaction in success, in the 


sufficient | 
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happiness that comes with utility and the 
consciousness of utility, as to those gifted 
ones whose opportunity -will be made al! 
the larger by the segregation’ of the ‘less - 
fit. Undoubtedly the: cost of trade edui« 
cation will be greater than that of the older 
academic-type, but that cost will be counter- 
balanced by. the greater. values secured. 
This ought to be axiomatic, but unfortu- 
nately there are many yet who either will 
not or cannot see the necessity for thor- 
ough industrial training in the schools or 
in actual industrial employment along with 
part time school attendance. The latter 
scheme could hardly be employed with the 
blind. | 
. Along with the craft education, there 
ought to go commercial training of a very 
specialized sort; commercial orientation 
might be still better. Every blind child 
ought to have this training, no matter what 
his vocation may be. The training need 
not be so much in’ the specific processes of 
bookkeeping, accounting, banking and the 
study of credits, as a generalized course 
including such parts of these’ and other 
business processes and’irelationships as 
may be imparted to the blind, all synthe- 
sized into an imparting of a knowledge of 
the necessity of strict business dealing and 
high business integrity. in all.relations with 
anything of .a commercial ;character or 
aspect. As I have, personally observed the 
blind, one of their greatest needs, a most 
appealing need, has heen that of an acute 
sense of importance: of;.the business re- 
lation, the need of a business sense. This 
lack is a correlate to.the lack of the larger 
sense of reality, and is likely to display it- 
selé in wild schemes that can have. no basis 
in reality. seh 
An instance that ought to beeome classic 
is that of a young man, graduated from an 
academical course, who went to a business 
friend for advice. He had conceived the 
plan of buying on a large scale for grocery 
firms on a cooperative basis, securing a 
good commission for himself, while saving 
the companies for which he bought not only 
considerable sums of money but all the 
trouble of buying. “What do you know 
about the -grocery business?” his. friend 
asked. “Why, nothing: and I don’t see 
that that makes any difference.” ‘Well, it 
will with the grocers, you may be sure. Do 
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you suppose that if this scheme were 
feasible, it would not have been tried long 
ago? Learn the grocery business, my boy! 
Learn the grocery business and then we can 
talk it over.’ And the young man de- 
parted, disappointed, but unconvinced. 

A thorough commercial course might 
serve the selective purpose in finding the 
rare few really fitted for salesmanship and 
shop-keeping. These few would. have to 
possess superior acumen and good general 
intelligence. With adequate commercial 
training they could venture forth in small 
beginnings and by the utmost thrift secure 
a competence. ‘Grit’? would be an es- 
sential quality, but sheer grit cannot take 
one far in the competition of actual trade; 
so that determination would only serve to 
fortify the business intelligence. In the 
sale of papers and small wares, competition 
is over keen, so some sort of half monopo- 
listic route would, on the whole, offer a 
more promising venture. Suitable con- 
cessions in public buildings and parks are 


of a less competitive nature and bring a 


fair compensation. 

Passing over into the so-called higher 
occupations, we find piano-tuning by far the 
best field for the efforts of the competent 
blind. This has long been recognized in 
Europe, where Claude Montal led the way 
by tuning a piano in the Paris Institution 
shortly before 1830. The seeing tuner had 
done such an indifferent job that Claude, 
with the aid of a fellow student, took the 
piano on which he practiced apart, and the 
two succeeded—in making trouble for 
themselves with the tuner, were sharply 
reprimanded and forbidden ever to do it 
again. Undaunted, they secured an old 


piano for themselves, dissected and rebuilt 


it and kept this up until they knew the 
structural technique of the piano. They re- 
paired the old instrument, supplying miss- 
ing parts, until it was finally in good tune. 
The director was convinced; he allowed the 
lads to repair the chapel organ, and very 
wisely saw in their efforts a new occupation 
for the blind. Montal thus established for 
himself a reputation and for ie blind a 
vocation. 

This occupation, discovered by a blind 
man for the blind, is generally recognized 
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as the one that skillful and well-trained 
blind men can follow with the degree of 
success approaching nearest to that of their 
seeing competitors. A blind tuner can make 
fair wages and besides can command a re- 
spectable place in society. So successful 
have blind tuners proved themselves to be 
that some factories have come to employ 
them exclusively or almost exclusively in 
their tuning departments. Thus the great- 
est piano manufacturers of Europe, the 
Gebr. Zimmerman Co., of Leipzig, employ 
only blind tuners in their factories. In 
their two factories, with a product of 8,000 
instruments a year, nearly thirty blind men 
were employed in 1909, the year when Mr. 
E. E. Allen reported the good news to The 
Outlook for the Blind. 

There is some reluctance on the part of 
salesmen about employing blind tuners be- 
cause of their inability to find their way to 
houses where instruments in need of tuning 


are to be found. Very generally, where 
this inability actually does exist, there will 
be found a willingness on the part of 
patrons to meet the blind tuner and conduct 
him to his place of work. Thus I know of a 
high school principal who gave the job of 
tuning the school piano to a blind man and 
“personally conducted” him from the rail- 
road station to the school and back again. 
It was a small service; and the object 
lesson to the boys and girls of the school, 
who were very greatly interested in seeing 
what a blind man could do, was worth all 
the extra efforts. 


Massage has been slightly discussed in 
connection with the organization of the 
blind in Japan. The occupation itself is of 
comparatively recent introduction into 
America, and therefore offers the addition- 
al difficulty of not having a _ prepared 
clientel. The only very extensive use of 
massage hitherto has been in hospitals, 
sanitoria, and Turkish bath establishments. 
The creation of a regular patronage must 
precede any extensive employment of the 
blind as masseurs and accordingly the pub- 
lic must be educated up to the need of mas- 
sage. There can be no doubt as to its 
dsirability both as a curative agency and 
as a means of prevention of disorders, 
nervous disorders more especially, through 
the relaxation of the muscles and the con- 
sequent rest secured. 


> 
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We see, therefore, that in America, par- 
ticularly, a field of real promise opens out 
to the blind in massage, as in the tuning of 
pianos; but in both these there is great 


necessity for severe and long-continued pre- 


liminary training to begin with and a guild 
organization of a similar nature, to take 
over the work of the trained graduates; in 
other words, there must be no quackery in 
either occupation and each must be so 
firmly organized as both to eliminate the 
unfit and secure continuous employment for 
those of proved fitness. The “half-baked” 
piano tuner, who loses parts and leaves the 
instrument in such condition that its “last 
estate is worse than its first’? does not 
simply bungle his own job but makes 
doubtful the employment of any other blind 
men and gives the blind in general a “bad 
name” as artizans or workmen. Likewise, 
the uneducated, untrained masseur, who 
racks the frame of his victim and leaves 
sore and tired muscles sorer and more tired 
than at the start of the treatment, both 
ruins his own chance of reemployment and 
makes impossible or improbable the em- 
ployment of any of his fellow blind. The 
West has been very patient with quackery 
of all sorts, but the time is fast approach- 
ing when competition will have become so 
keen and merciless that the unfit must drop 
from the contest. Unless the schools wish 
to multiply and fill up asylum and refuge, 
they must courageously face this fact, and 
not venture to prepare any but the best for 
the higher callings. Those prepared must 
be most carefully selected, and thoroughly 
prepared. 

A few blind people have succeeded, some 
remarkably well, in the learned professions. 
Mathematicians like Saunderson and, of re- 
eent years, Dr. Newel Perry; teachers like 
Sir Francis Campbell and Miss Sullivan, 
now Mrs. Macy; politicians and statesmen 
like Henry Fawcett and United States 
Senator Gore; writers like Clarence 
Hawkes and Helen Keller; musicians like 
Maria von Paradis, Leila Holterhoff and D. 
D. Wood; these and others too mumerous 
to mention even by name must stand as an 
everlasting inspiration to blind and seeing 
alike. They must not, however, be taken 
as the norm of judging what the blind can 
do. Schools have taken on too much the 
patent-medicine standards, the “before and 
aftcr” attitude; they have had too much 


faith in the efficacy of prescriptions. One 
of their worst faults has been the holding 
up of “examples,” saying to this girl, “You 
can be a Helen Keller, if you will!” or to 
this boy, “You can emulate the example of 
Gore; you can master mathematics, as did 
Saunderson”, and so on ad infinitum. Per- 
sonality means precisely that there can be 
only one Helen Keller, and would-be imi- 
tators sacrifice their own possible personal 
development to become echoes, to become 
shadow prsonalities. False categories of 
worth drive mediocrity from its chances 
of real success into the surety of failure; 
good basket makers are turned out indif- 
ferent musicians; the possibly successful 
broom-machine operator becomes an ill- 
qualified and starveling lawyer. And the 
worst of it is that when the adult home re- 
ceives its own, these poor failures are ut- 
terly unfitted to take up the tasks that they 
might have done with success. Hope has 
given way to cynicism and now “the world 
owes us a living.” It is a positive cruelty 
to elevate mediocrity to the places due to 
unusual ability, because, when the shock of 
awakening does come, its victims find them- 
selves completely unnerved and do not 
simply drop from their cloudland of false 
and idealized values, but they drop on be- 
low that level in which they might have 
“found themselves” to become not merely 
virtual outcasts from society, but, what is 
far worse, outcast in their own estimation, 
conscious of their own abject failure and 
unfitness. And here we must include not 
the naturally servile and mean-spirited, 
but those of real character, of a certain 
sterling worth that might have been de- 
veloped into fine human product. There 
are philosophers of the forge; there is a 
poem in every well-wrought basket or rug; 
there is real idyll in any small duty well 
done; and if we could but drop once for 
all those standards of valuation which we 
have inherited from a feudal and aristo- 
cratic society, the real worths might have 
fair chance of recognition. 

First of all, schools must not be shaped 
toward the ends of higher education, The 
only “higher” education is that fitted to 
each one; that education capable of bring- 
ing out in each “the best that is in him” 
while imparting to him certain skills in the 
manipulation of realities, objective or 
otherwise, to secure certain useful ends. 
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We can only: revert to education as a ‘pro- 
cess of selection, of sifting; of finding, not 
so much the fit themselves, but the peculiar 
fitness of each one, even ‘of, the physically 
weak and the feeble-minded; but, above all, 
of finding. that type of fitness which has 
hitherto been regarded as higher and of 
giving it the fullest possible opportunity 
for, development. There is no need to fear 
that an educational system of this sort will 
smother genius under the weight of 
mediocrity ; just the reverse, for mediocrity 
will” early be found out and the special 
fitness. ‘of mediocrity directed into its pro- 
per, “channels while that which stands out 


as’ ‘above mediocrity will be freed from the 


everlasting drag and. Aownward pull that 
comes of rating alk ‘alike... 3 


We have in 4Hé éédnomic aspects of the 
education of the blind simply a modification 
of what exists in the education of normal 
children. But in the tase‘of the-latter, the 
blunders of educators,:.charitably so-called, 
or, better, the blunders. of, an’ educational 
system that is only slowly shaking off the 
incubus of mediaevalism,: fortunately can- 
not spoil all the opportunities of a lifetime. 
He who finds himself failing..at twenty-one 
quickly readjusts, (which is equivalent to 
saying reeducates), himself to meet con- 
ditions which he finds to be not as repre- 
sented in the schools. The blind may be 
able to do this in a very lesser degree; but 
not only the blindness itself but frequently 
the low physical tone, the general lowering 
of vitality and consequent: mental and 
moral results which render’ readjustment 
practically impossible, militate against 
readjustment. The finished préduct of the 
schools for the blind is surely’ finished. in 
a much more literal sense than may be 
applied to the school system as a wholé: It 
is true, perhaps, that many fully endowed 
individuals suffer all their lives from a 
false education, from an education founded 
on false social and psychological principles 
and badly carried out even from the point 
of view of its own fundamental concepts: 
perhaps all suffer at times and in a lesser 
degree from such , wrongly conceived 
systems, from poor teaching and from the 
unethical attitude of teachers. With the 
blind, however, the lack of resiliency, the 
limitations of sense life, the attitude of 
the public, all conspire to make failure 
tragic in the last degree: the victim sinks 


beneath a load too heavy to carry, a burden 


of bad thinking, of blundering leadership, 


of impossible ideals and of an idealized 
world. The. remedy lies in that educational 
reconstruction toward which. the trend of 
present educational and social thinking 
seems inevitably to lead. 

A few words should be said about the 
avocations and amusements of the blind. 
While their vocational training and the 
actual pursuit of the vocation when mast- 
ered call for larger expenditure of time than 


is true of the person with sight, the blind 


still have left a very considerable leisure. 
How to dispose of this leisure is an impor- 
tant educational and social question. Edu- 


cation for the use of spare time becomes 


doubly important in view of the fact that 


the only recourse of the uneducated blind 
is either 


utter idleness, desultory con- 
versation or petty handwork. A use for - 
leisure time and an outlet for surplus 
energy. may be found in any one of a 
number of ways that are socially and indi- 
vidually of worth. The first of these to 
suggest itself is in the realm of sports, 
taking the form, of such games as bowling 
and shufiie-board that can be supplied best | 


in clubs or in the club-houses of. adult a 


homes. and industrial institutions. The 
blind enjoy. keenly these and other games of 
physical skill, in addition to wrestling, 
vaulting the bar, and other more strictly 
gymnastic or athletic exercises. Walking 
is always possible, but walking in itself be- 
comes very monotonous where one is with- 
out objective, and without seeing where: he 
is going; walking with a cheerful and 
sprightly companion is, of course, ‘‘another 
story” and must always offer great: at- 
traction to the blind. Javal suggests riding 
a tandem tricycle as a means of open air 
exercise and enjoyment. This means would 
be possible for very few. Trips by auto- 
mobile, trolley car, or train are ever at- 


tractive, especially with a seeing companion 


or in a merry crowd, when there is some 
final objective such as a picnic or a swim 
onthe beach or at the pool. Which leads 
to ive further remark, that all the blind, 


men and women, should learn to swim; 


swimming is a sport in which the blind are 


nearly on an equality with the seeing and 
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in which they can attain great proficiency. 
Riding a gentle horse is al8o good. sport: 


Whatever may be said of ap OEY and games | 


for the blind, the “open air” principle must 
be strongly emphasized; if the ever present 
germs of colds and of the dread tuberculosis 
are to be conquered, there cannot be too 
much cheerfully undertaken exercise in 
the open, where the health-giving sunshine 
and fresh air can exercise their curative 
powers the best. 

Reading aloud to small groups will 
always have its place. The blind prefer 
lively narrative and, as a rule, are good 
judges of the best in narrative style. The 
voice of the reader means’ much to them, 
and those who read well have in their pos- 
session a source of almost unbounded en- 
joyment for their blind friends; they can 
surely perform -no more simple unselfish 
service than to go;'as often as may be, to 
adult homes, blind men’s-and blind women’s 
clubs or the home -of a blind friend and 
read an-hour or two from some well-chosen 
story. Ethics, religion, philosophy, science 
have their place, too, but offer better fields 
for conversation and disputation than for 
reading. Reading to oneself in Braille or 
other “blind type” is apt to be tedious, 
especially when added to a tiring day’s 
work, yet it isa source of undoubted en- 
joyment, and the now fairly extensive and 
accessible libraries for the blind are a 
blessing for which they may be devoutly 
thankful. 


Social gatherings, with card games, re- 
freshments and informal musical and 
literary programs are to be commended 
very highly. They have a _ decidedly 
humanizing effect and are immensely en- 
joyed by the blind, particularily when a 
number of seeing friends mingle with them 
on terms of helpfulness but of perfect 
equality. Such gatherings, when of one 
sex, require no very vigilant policing; and, 
personally, I feel that it is rather an in- 
sult to the blind to suppose that the 
Opposite sexes cannot safely mingle in a 
social good time. With the adolescent this 
may be an open question, but surely with 
grown people, “mixed” social gatherings, 
with or without dancing, are perfectly 
wholesome. As a blind friend has very 
facetiously remarked, “The surest way to 
prevent the marriage of a blind man to a 
blind woman is to let him get well ac- 


quainted with her and learn that she is not 


va‘ creature of light and,.air but just about 


as commonplace as he himself is. In-this’ 
instance, while familiarity may not breed: 
contempt, it can have no other than a 
wholesome deterrent effect. Social gather- 
ings are to be commended and not con- 
demned.” 

The blind “brain-worker” may sagntly 
choose some hand-craft for re¢reational 
purposes. Knitting’ is both’ fascinating 
and useful, as are likewise ‘basketry and 
weaving. But more ‘to be.;commended is 
such an occupation as,-gardening or the 
rearing of pets, poultry, .and, hares. These 
give just the right. objective touch. while 
bringing one into intimate and friendly 
contact with animate nature. - Dogs and 
cats are not only companionable, but they 
take the mind away from the cares and 
worries that come from “the interplay . of 
human minds. For the exceptional blind, 
great interest may accrue from nature - 
study such as that pursued by Huber, but 
this must practically necessitate the use 
of a pair of seeing eyes belonging to 
another. 

It is more than doubtful if the blind 
hand-worker should turn to a second craft 
for his avocational interests. “‘Much work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy” holds 
good in the world of the blind as in that 
of the seeing. If the occupation is seden- 
tary, all the more reason why the avo- 
cation should be of the out-of-doors re- 
creational type. In industrail homes not 
enough attention has yet been given to the 
recreational side of institution life: there 
is actual need of gymnasia, swimming 
pools, bowling alleys, and other recreation- 
al adjuncts if the life of the institution is 
to approach wholesomeness and work ef- 
ficiently, insuring a high class product 
along with the happiness of the workers. 

Of recreations, of avocations in general, 
it holds true that their nature should be 
such and they should be so suited to the 
individual needs and the time at the 
disposal of the individual or group as to 
secure the most wholesome bodily effects 
and the greatest humanizing and cheering 
of the mind. Sports that are a mere 
prolongation of the day’s work, occupations 
that keep busy the same muscles and in- 
volve the same nervous processes, con- 
versations that are gossipy, desultory, or 
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“dirty”, athletics that simply weary, walks 
that lead nowhere, all are alike deadly, 
dehumanizing, mechanistic, automatizing, 
in the worst possible sense. . 


Education for leisure is absolutely im- 
perative both with the young blind and 
with later-blinded adults. No training may 
be considered complete which leaves out of 
consideration play and the meanings of 
play. Every teacher of the blind should be 
familiar with the psychology and sociology 
of the subject. Teachers of the blind ought 
to be selected with a view to their own 
human qualities. On the avocational side 
we have the place for the larger human 
outlook, for the idealistic phase of existence, 
for the drama as a means of emotional 
catharis, for the novel, for music as art, 
for all forms of art that the blind may 
enjoy. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CARE AND EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND 


Certain matters previously treated will 
of necessity reappear in this chapter, but 
they will appear in new connections and 
under new aspects. The danger from 
repetition is less than that from the ob- 
scurity which might arise from omissions 
or the extended use of references. From 
the study as it has thus far progressed it 
ought to appear as almost self-evident that 
the blind, left wholly to their own resources, 
must inevitably drift into beggary or into 
other lowest and least social ways of mak- 
ing a living, becoming in any case virtual 
parasites. We have seen how blind beggars 
swarm in the streets of the Nearer and 
Farther East today; how, until compara- 
tively recent times, the sightless wandered 
about, or were guided about, in the cities of 
the West, extending a cup or a hat for the 
petty alms that might be dropped: how, too, 
they were even exploited and their beggary 
made a means of gain for others. Those 
blind with sufficient energy, initiative and 
courage to force their way to a status of 
self-respect did so in opposition to a great 
social pressure. It was universally as- 
sumed that the blind were and must be de- 
pendent and their dependence was encour- 
aged by the religious mandate to give alms 
to, and to protect, the poor, the wretched, 
the sick, the weak, the outcast. Christian- 
ity, itself sprung from the lowly, was for 
centuries the refuge of the unfit and the op- 
pressed and even as a dominant religion, it 
retained much of its pristine charity. One 
cannot belittle this charity or call it vain: 
it was the only solution that cruder ages 
could offer for certain social problems. It 
can be considered to have become an evil 
itself instead of a remedy for evils only 
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when it stupidly defeated its own ends, 
rendering the weak weaker, and the sinful 
more sinful by supplying their creature 
wants without exacting some response to- 
ward an improvement of condition. Only 
when charity becomes the easier way, when 
it becomes a mere giving, not a sharing, 
mere pity, not sympathy, does it grow mon- 
strous, a perversion of its pure beginnings. 

Uuder the very crudest forms of Christ- 
ian charity, the blind were perhaps better 
off than in China today, which, with all its 
wonderful achievements, all its marvelous 
social mechanism, still presents much of the 
naively primitive and may therefore be 
taken as a type of humanity without the 
leavening of Christian thought and Christ- 
ian ethics. In China, not only is the 
beggary of men and women alike open and 
flagrant, the very organization of the blind 
fortune-tellers being the acme of beggary, 
but social thinking has, until very recently, 
conceded the right to exploit one’s mis- 
fortunes or the misfortunes of others. 


Thus women of the lowest moral 
tone acting as_ procuratrices still hunt 
Outs 2hittie ) *plind™ “girls* ““pay’” > their 


parents a trifling sum of money and take 
them to brothels, where they are “‘educated”’ 
to their profession, serving first as slaves, 
and when their maturity warrants, becom- 
ing instruments of debauchery. When told 
that the blind could learn to read and to 
make their own living, the Chinese public 
was skeptical: a demonstration of the edu- 
cability of the blind has resulted in a vast 
awakening of deep-hidden human qualities. 

An example of the splendid response of. 
Chinese philanthropy is shown in.the ex- 
perience of Dr. Mary Niles of Canton. Of- 
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ficials had watched her school for blind 
girls, started in 1891, with ever increasing 
interest and as they saw its results, decided 
that in it and not in the brothels was the 
proper place for blind girls. A raid was 
made under the direction of the chief-of- 
police and some seventy girls were gathered 
and marched through the streets in two 
bands to Dr. Niles’ school. Dr. Niles was 
utterly unprepared to receive them and 
protested against having such _ riff-raff 
mingle with her girls of better families. 
Finally she flatly.refused to have any- 


thing to do with the newcomers unless those — 


responsible for their coming would .under- 
take to’house them, No sooner said than 
done; a large matting shelter was.erected 
at ‘once and a subscription was started for 
a perminent building, which: was erected 
soon thereafter and the girls thus per- 
manently rescued. 


This is but an example of the response of 
the Chinese when once they understand the 
meaning and utility of amovement. Schools 
for the blind exist in ten cities and care for 


something less than a thousand pupils. | 


This is but a “drop in the bucket,” for 
China has over a million blind children and 
adults. Officialdom is at length interested 
and the outlook is decidedly brighter. 


But long before any demonstrations had 
been made of the ways of the West, perhaps 
before any similar. movement had _ been 
undertaken in the;West, there had been 
some more or less systematic relief of the 
blind in both China and Japan. In China, 
the blind, at least in some of the larger. 
cities, form “blind villages where all the 


destitute blind can obtain a small hovel. 
rent free:and perhaps a couple of dollars, 


Mexican, for food and_ necessities 
month.” 
no means of knowing, but we do know that 
in Japan there came an era of great 
prosperity for the blind through the efforts 
undertaken in memory of the blind son of 
the ruler Kokan Tenno who came to the 


throne in 885. Blind men were admitted to 


per, 


the councils of. state and many special | 
provisions..were. made-for :théir relief’ ‘and .* 
comfort, but the. best that: grew out: of: the” 


movement was the ‘organization Qf those 
guilds of which sufficient has been said-in 
another connection. In both China and 
Japan, the work of relief for the blind arose 
from social considerations chiefly: any in- 


How ancient this relief is we have. 


dividualistic conceptions of the innate right 
of the blind to education or care seem 
wholly foreign to the Oriental mind; and, 
too, the religious aspect of charity seems 
almost wholly lacking—hence the much 
more practical economic forms assumed by 
the work, particularly in Japan. While not 
all the blind were gathered in the guilds by 
any means, the principles of craft education 
and organization were clearly recognized. 


In the West a _ different conception 
prevailed. The blind and the deaf and 
other “defectives” fared badly in the pre- 
Christian world, but with the coming of 
Christianity they became objects of charity. 
That charity aimed chiefly at reaching and 
saving their souls but wisely aimed at the 
soul through the body. The Quinze-Vingt 
may be taken as the type of efforts put 
forth in behalf of the blind previous to 
1784, It therefore deserves in this place a 
much fuller treatment than that accorded 
it in the first chapter. A study of the 
Quinze-Vingt would very nearly. epitomize 
the change from Mediaeval Christianity to 
the highest modern social conceptions. 
Louis IX, St. Louis, returning from the 
Seventh Crusade and bringing with him 
many blind veterans, felt that he must do 
something for them and for the blind in 
general. The genius of the age suggested 
a guild. organization and an hospice. A 
considerable endowment was given but, ap- 
parently to make relief adequate for a few 
rather than scatter it ineffectively over the 


many, the corporation thus formed limited — 


the number of beneficiaries to . three 
hundred (15 X 20), hence the name Quinze- 
Vingt., While no adequate history of the 
institution exists, accounts agree that it ~ 
under took only the relief and housing of the 


blind, offering food and clothing to the in- 
mates of the hospice and extending its 


charities of a certain number of “externs, a 
as its funds permitted. That it ever ap- 


. proached looking after the wants of all the 
blind of the city of Paris, not to mention 


the Provinces, is not be imagined; but. it - 


. did doa splendid work both in the good ac- 
“ ‘comiplished and in the example set. 
joying freedom from taxation and receiving _. 
trem time to time endowments and other. 


En- 


gifts, the Quinze-Vingt accumulated great 
wealth, which the modernizing touch of 
Director A. Pephau converted into one of 
the most widely useful trust funds in 
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existence. Nothing could more vividly 
illustrate the changed social conceptions 
than the change in practice from the 
maintenance of the blind in vegetative 
idleness under the old regime to the numer- 
ous educative, preventive, and _ recon- 
structive activities of the modern insti- 
tution. Not to anticipate our account, we 
must leave the Quinze-Vingt, and turn to 
the forces that brought about the change. 


Those who look upon the new social ideas 
and ideals that expressed themselves in 
Diderot and Rousseau, in the Naturalistic 
and similar movements, as a revolt against 
Christianity, entirely miss the meaning of 
the eighteenth century and those move- 
ments of liberation and uplift that arose 
then. We must rather think that the spirit 
of Christianity, in spite of efforts to con- 
serve it in books and lock it away in a con- 
troversial theology that the commons could 
not understand, had through the centuries 
very ' gradually percolated through the 
strata of society and transformed to a very 
great extent not only the outward character 
of man but also his aspirations and desires. 
So long as the interests of the world-to- 


come overshadowed all else, the evils of a 


pagan world might be tolerated by a system 
utterly foreign to the institutions of slavery 
and oppression; men would submit in the 
hope of a speedy release in the Kingdom of 
God. But when the expanding knowledge 
of geography, science, and philosophy cast 
a doubt on the whole conception of the 
future life, without destroying the ethical 
and social ‘groundwork of Christianity, 
those forces that had been content to spend 
themselves in aspirations after the coming 
kingdom overflowed into this world and a 
mighty movement toward the realization of 
the Christian social and ethical ideals, here 
and now, began. It is significant that every 
leader of the new movement, in so far as it 
concerned social life, was either a member 
of the commons or in close, sympathetic 
touch with the life of the common people. 
The new social ethics was indeed an “ethics 
of the dust,’’ an ethics of the suppressed 
wishes and aspirations of the submerged 


nine-tenths, crude and sometimes cruel, but. 
when lacking sane 
leadership or following.-the vagaries of | 


only incidentally so, 


some unbalanced fanatic. At bottom the 
movement that produced the great modern 
philanthropies is as sound as Christianity 
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itself; it is Christianity realized, ‘the ‘re- 


ligion of the Carpenter of Nazareth  trans- 
lated into terms of the conditions at present — 
existent, the only conditions of which we 
Those who | 
mourn the destruction of the fabric of the , 
Christian religion have anticipated the’ 


can have sure knowledge. 


demise by some aeons of time, because the 
old forces have only become embodied in 


new forms, more vital and more suited ‘to: — 


the spirit and conditions of the age.” From 


this point of view, the French, Revolution ~ 
and all similar movements. everywhere, far 


from spelling the subversion of: Christian 
charity, point rather toward its fulfillment. 


Christianity as a moral and social force © 


has always emphasized two truths, the in- 


finite value of the individual soul ie Bee fay 


“solidarity of the universe of persons.” 


We have seen how Hauy was saturated ie 
ideas of philanthropy.” It is - A 
scarcely to be wondered at, that he and ~ = 
other pioneers should both over-estimate 
the possibilities of. education and at the .. 
distinguish . 
between the school and the asylum.’ They | : 


with the 


same time fail clearly to 
aimed to educate the blind to independence; 
and, failing that, they naturally incorpo- 
rated the fundamental idea of the Quinze- 
Vingt in their school organization. As the 


blind present all degrees from abject help- 


lessness to complete independence, the line . — 
of cleavage between educational ends and 

those of charity is often hard to find.. — 
‘frankly — 


Many serious thinkers have 
admitted to themselves, if not to’ others, 
that right procedure 
school and the asylum. Practice in some 


notable British institutions, in a number: Cane 
of German institutions,.and:in- the” ‘Quinze= ; ate 
Vingt involves at least three phases of work. , . 


for the blind: education of the young blind, 
the provision of work and industrial train- 


ing for adults, and the housing and care of 


the more helpless as public* 
Whether three, or: even more, 
parently diverse ends can safely be served 
by the same institution depends, first, on 
how clearly those ends are conceived and 
kept separate and, secondly, on the’ organ- 


charges. 


involve’ both the’ 


such ap-. 


ization for the carrying. out of: these*as > 


separate ends.. 


pao wr = 


sately ‘provide a clinic: for deféctive ‘ and 
diseased eyes, conduct a school, run ; swork- °° | | 
providing employment.-in--the~ "| 
crafts and maintain an asylum; because, ~ 


shops for 


Thus’ the QuinzeVingtmay*" 
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under the organizing genius of Pephau, all 
these activities were thought out clearly 
and confusion of ends avoided. It remains 
to be seen whether the organization of the 
QuinzeVingt is not the sanest so far ac- 
complished: it has at least the virtue of 
coordinating many activities and making 
them all serve the one general end of the 
welfare of the blind. 


Those who have insisted on the sharp 
distinction of educational as opposed to the 
more purely charitable aims have on the 
whole made the mistake of supposing that 
the work of education ended with the school. 
Those with the most intense belief in educa- 
tion have optimistically judged results to 
be what they ought to be and, strangely 
enough, they have to a greater or less 
degree been sustained by statistics. Thus 
Mr. Wm. B. Wait in his “Three Special 
Studies in the Sociology of the Blind,” 
(New York, 1905), adduces_ well-sub- 
stantiated data to show that an extremely 
small percentage of the blind educated in 
special schools become public dependents. 
This is probably true. The few hundred 
that were public charges in New York state 
were mostly in the class of later-blinded 
adults, and the reason for their helpless- 
ness is sufficiently apparent not to merit 
discussion. To argue that this latter class 
entered the alms-house simply because of 
lack of education and that the educated 
blind are successful when they simply avoid 


the poor-house is to introduce two vicious - 


fallacies, both based on an absence or neg- 
lect of evidence. In the one case we.do not 
consider the collateral causes of dependence, 
and in the latter we base success on a 
purely negative principle. That the schools 
do not avoid making beggars in disguise; 
that they do not prevent the parasitism of 
the blind, is the complaint of nearly every 
educator who expresses himself freely on 
the subject. If the schools fulfilled their 
function half as well as Mr. Wait avers, 
we should have cause for great self-con- 
gratulation; but those who feel that “cam- 
ouflaged” parasitism is worse than open 
beggary or acknowledged _ helplessness 
cannot share in these optimistic conclusions. 

By what criteria should the success of 
the blind be judged? On the whole these 
must not be very different from those by 
which we judge the seeing. Without 
dogmatic finality we may postulate the fol- 


lowing as fundamental: (1) the making 
of a decent.living by giving value for value 
received; (2) contribution to the social 
whole in loyalty and good-citizenship; (3) 
a happy bearing and that degree of con- 
tentment that reflects cheer on one’s as- 
sociates; (4) physical health; and (5) a 
moral tone sufficiently high to insure main- 
tenance of the “moral level” and a little 
more. All these points are general and. 
open to a wide range of interpretation, but 
just so is “success:” and no one surely 
will quibble about the success of a blind 
musician who plays in an orchestra, or 
even gives a passable entertainment on the 
streets, provided that he makes enough to 
support himself, involves no others in his | 
misfortune, does not yield to bad social 
habits, contributes good cheer to the 


‘audience or passers-by and is a _ good 


citizen. Likewise, we should consider suc- 
cessful the broom-maker who earns his own 
board, room, clothes, traveling expenses 
and incidentals, and otherwise lives up to 
the requirements of good humanity and 
good citizenship. We should most decidedly 
condemn as a vagrant one who makes his 
way by proffering his blindness in lieu of 
honest goods, sells five cent shoestrings at 
ten cents, “forgets the change,” and per- 
forms similar “beggar tricks,” or who of 
honest or dishonest earnings, devotes the . 
larger part to vice and falls back on charity 
for his main support; who drags a wife 
into poverty or procreates children that he 
cannot decently support or educate; who 
in any way shows a supreme disregard for 
social fitness and “gets on” by shameless 
practices that would not be condoned in 
a person with sight. 


Very few blind fulfil all these postulates 
of success, or, better perhaps, of complete 
social fitness; and where the remedy does 
not lie in their own power, thy are not to 
be blamed. Equally, until we know more 
thoroughly the possibilities and limitations 
of the blind, until the whole field is scient- 
ifically surveyed, the schools are not to be 
too harshly condemned as failing in their 
duty. But just to the extent that the blind 
do meet the requirements of social and 
economic life and personal fitness, they 
and the schools that educated them may be 
said to be successful. 


A minor point at issue appears in the 
marriage of the blind. This looms as an 
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overwhelmingly serious problem in the 
minds of some social thinkers, but one can 
only judge a blind man or woman in this 
respect as he would judge the seeing. A 
blind man in his right mind is not going 
to contract marriage with a blind woman, 
and if he is not in his right mind, he has 
no right to be married at all. A blind man 
who carries no taint of inheritable disease 
and can decently support a wife and child- 
ren has as much right to marry and be 
happy in marriage as any one else. A 
blind woman, of normal health and ment- 
ality, has a perfect right to marry and 
rear children, if a man who can properly 
support her and her children, sees fit to 
choose a blind wife—and there are many 
perfectly charming blind women. For two 
helpless blind persons to be mated as pub- 
lic charges and to bring children into the 
world, whether congenitally defective or 
not, is the height of folly: worse than that, 
it is a crime and one that ought to be made 
impossible by law. The whole question of 
marriage of the blind ought, then, to turn 
on the same considerations as_ ideally 
govern the marriage of the seeing. Both 
_the blind and the general public stand in 
need of education on this most vital and 
delicate subject. Until it is frankly made 
a matter of the soundest, most thorough- 
going education, we cannot hope for 
solutions of the social problems involved. 

Judged by the criteria above set forth, 
the special institutions for the blind and 
those dual insititutions where both blind 
and deaf are taught have done remarkably 
well.. No extended survey has yet been 
made of all the graduates and ex-pupils of 
any school, so far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain: such accounts as exist, 
as for instance that of the graduates of the 
College for the Blind Sons of Gentlemen, 
Powyke, Worcester, England, are of 
successes, not of failures. Too frequently 
such lists contain exaggerations of ac- 
complishments in the enumeration of honors 
that have no real meaning,—in the padding 
out of accounts; but when all allowances 
are made for failures, the special schools 
still have a record of success that justifies 
both their existence and continuance. 

The severest criticism of special insti- 
tutions for the blind has arisen chiefly 
out of their social failure, taking social in 
the large sense as involving the whole 


human and economic environment. The 
most pointed adverse criticisms are as 
follows: 

Special Institutions: 

1. Segregate the pupils from the world 
in which the greater part of their lives 
must be passed; 

2. Impart a marked “institutionalized” 
point of view, idealizing the world of actu- 
ality and undervaluing the severity of its 
conditions; 

3. Give a highly specialized training with 
an extremely expensive plant, with instru- 
ments and apparatus such as the pupil 
cannot possess in after-life, and with 
methods often perversely divergent from 
those used with normal pupils; 

4, Provide at least some inter-association 
of the sexes, (and this often leads to the 
intermarriage of the blind); 

5. Involve, as a general rule, more or less 
state control and are sometimes run for 
the benefit of political hangers-on rather 
than that of blind children. 


The validity of the first two arguments 
is recognized by all thoughtful teachers and 
officers of institutions. . No end of effort 
has been put forth to minimize the institu- 
tionalizing effects. Even under the older 
regime these were more fully offset by com- 
pensating advantages than the critics of 
institutions are willing to admit. Compare 
Clarence Hawkes at home, moping in a 
corner and wishing he were dead, to Clar- 
ence Hawkes at South Boston, entering 
with spirit into all the mischief and fun 
afoot, so interested that he smuggled his 
typewriter to bed, editing a paper, fast 
becoming a poet and writer of ability. In- 
stitutionalism and pessimism often lie too 
close together, and the worst detractors are 
often those of the household of the institu- 
tion itself. Most sane is the dictum that 
every institution worker ought to take 
frequent vacations in the world outside, but 
more sane still is the work of bringing the 
real social and natural worlds into the 
institution. 


The third point of criticsm is only 
partially valid. The specialized training is 
the one -thing needed, provided that the 
after-life is always held in view and the 
training aimed at whatever the individual 
pupil can do best. Teaching pupils “how 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers” is a 
thing of the past. And as to cost, we must 
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agree with H. H. Goddard, applying what 
he says to the cost of segreating the feeble- 
minded to the education of the blind, that, 
no matter what the cost, “it must be done.” 

Intermarriage cannot be done away with 
except through rigid enforcement of proper 
legal enactments. The association of sexes 
in special institutions may be made danger- 
ous by undue emphasis on the danger. It 
is not well to excite in boys a morbid 
curiosity concerning the wonderful 


creatures that they are forbidden to see, to 


speak to, to come in contact with. Health- 
ful interassociation under strictly proper 
conditions is likely to prove a deterrent to 
intermarriage. It is probably generally 
true that those with the most sound know- 
ledge of sex and social relations are the 
least likely to enter hasty alliances, to re- 
pent at leisure. 


Politics has become less and less menac- 
ing and tenure of office is now fairly secure 
in practically all states. A few have yet to 
recognize by law continuity of tenure as 
better than reappointment with each change 
of state government. Long tenure is not in 
itself a cure-all: sometimes a ‘‘shake-up” 
is very beneficial and sometimes a “political” 
appointee proves a most efficient worker. 
On the whole there is a marked tendency 
to put the welfare of the blind above all 
other considerations and in this regard 
special institutions for the blind are just 
as well off as the “day schools.” 

In favor of the latter, it is urged that 
they 

1. Keep the blind children in their normal 
environment and in their homes; 

2. Provide healthful social conditions, 
especially through association with normal 
children; and 

3. Cause the blind child to learn the use 
of such materials and apparatus, as are 
likely to be available to him in after-life. 


A brief examination reveals that most 
homes of blind children are very unfit for 
their proper care and rearing; most parents 
ignorant of the most elementary essentials. 
Further, the normal child: is not an ideal 
child and the blind boy or girl is as likely, 
even more likely, to be corrupted in a 
common public school than in a special 
institution. Again, in the public schools, 
the tendency to “help the blind” is too 
marked to admit of their securing the best 
training. The undoubted advantage gained 


by actual contact with things as “they” are 
is also liable to exaggeration; it may Tegiti- 
mately be asked, to what extent ‘does the 
Bun CSt HU. normal child come in contact. 
with “real things” in the average “public 
schools? Every parent knows that there 
are certain realities that they are all too 
likely to come into contact with, the eradi- 
cation of which may take years. In our 
overfeminized and over-sedentary " public 
schools, there is lacking yet that degree of 
ideal conditions which would warrant our 
considering them the best place even ‘for 
normal children, let alone the blind. . 


The undoubted advantages of the special 
institution are to be found; | 

1. In the great assemblage of apparatus, 
models and books; 

2. In the right kind of specialization. in. 
teaching and the _ special training of 
teachers for their work; . 

8. In very thorough, and vety special, at 
very direct and personal, physical care aa 
medical attention; 

4, In the specialized teaching of fades 
and occupations; and, last and most. im- 
portant of all, es 

5. In the possibility of segr Reh Ries 
and teaching them according to mental, 
moral, and physical fitness and Specials 
aptitudes. . saperlt 

Unless the teaching of the bund. ine tees 
“day schools” takes on the best features of 
the institution, it is doomed to failure; and, 
when sufficient numbers are assembled and: 
sufficient books and apparatus gathered,- 
properly to carry out the best that the © 
special institution can do, you have the In- - 
stitution, even if the name be different.. No 
better statement can be made concerning 


the “day school” movement than that in: ~ 


which Mr. E. E. Allen summarizes both its 
advantages and shortcomings: ‘Many, per-— 
haps most, expert observers feel that, while © 
these ‘day schools for the blind’ possess 
certain indubitable advantages over ‘board-. - 
ing schools for the blind,’ the latter likewise. 
have their advantages, and that, until the 
existing state of society changes and a 


saner responsibility for all childhood and_. 


youth reigns, the best interests of the blind 
will demand both kinds. It is felt, too, that 
education is not a matter of dollars and 
cents, but of results, and that blindness 
should command whatever the condition 
calls for.” 


x 
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One sentence may be added to this, 
namely, that for general efficiency, parti- 
cularly economic efficiency, the training of 
the day schools is the more limited, while 
they perhaps better serve the ends of social 
efficiency. The worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a blind child is to be “educated at 
home:” any school is better than that. 


Neither the “day school’ nor the “institu- 
tion”, as constituted in America, can solve 
the important social and economic problems 
of after-care of pupils or properly serve 
the needs of adults becoming blind after 
the completion of formal schooling. These 
two very vital ends can be served best by 
the appointment of a special commission 

for ‘the blind in each state, with a general 
- field agent, and local agents in important 
centers of population. The Massachusetts 
Commission, while not perfect, may be 
taken as a model of this work as it has so 
far progressed. A subdivision of the work 
of such a commission would involve the 
virtual organization of blind craftsmen, 
piano-tuners and masseurs into guilds, the 
erection of special work-shops and _ sales- 
rooms for the minor crafts and trades, the 
establishment and maintenance of indus- 
trial homes for “borderline” cases, the 
relegation to the almshouses of the proved 
unfit and the helpless, and, last, the most 
important function of all, the correlation 
of the work of the schools with the probable 
after-life of the pupil. This would be a 
big work, demanding expert service. It 
should be a state work, entirely free from 
political interference, the commission itself 
small and selected with a view to securing 
wise direction rather than the actual carry- 
ing out of work. It would be the duty of 
the commission, itself without other pay 
than traveling expenses, to select the field 
agent and name his local assistants. The 
field agent would of necessity be a well- 
paid officer, preferably a man with sight, 
though there are blind men who can do the 
work most excellently. The local agents 
would have charge of workshops and sales- 
rooms chiefly. They could be chosen from 
those with partial vision or from the 
exceptionally clever blind, though here 
again the exactions of inspection of work 
and the conduct of business demand sight 
or the assistance of a person with sight. 
The number of local agents for each state 
would depend on the number of great 


centers of population and would seldom 
exceed three. 

Personally I am convinced that any ef- 
fective commission must include the super- 
intendent or principal of the state school 
for the blind and the superintendent or 
foreman of the industrial home, if there is 
one, and one or more business men. There 
should not be over five members on the 
commission. Their activities should be 
specialized and confined to the directive, 
not to the executive side. They should be 


‘severally kept in constant touch with the 


work through the field and local agents. 

All this is apart from the educational 
aspects of the subject, other than as they 
concern economic success. And because 
economic success is so very vital, the 
success of education, and of the blind, 
would depend from the beginning on a 
frank and, if it must be so stated, some- 
what brutal recognition of grades of ef- 
ficiency, always with the proviso that such 
“personal liberty” as concerns choice of 
occupation, home life, 
recreations and petty personal vices shall 
not be interfered with by the commission 
and its agents except as their duties are 
strictly defined by law. The suggested 
gradation or classification would of course 
be purely confidential, kept for the guid- 
ance of the commission and its agents. 

A tentative gradation follows: : 

Grade I. The wholly self-helpful; writers, 
professional men and women, musicians, 
capitalists, tradesmen, salesmen and 
national, state, county or city officials. 

Grade II. The followers of the higher 
craits, .with guild organization: piano- 
tuners and masseurs. 

Grade III. Simple hand-workers, with 
organized production and marketing; 
degree of self-support complete; work 
either homework or community-shop work. 

Grade IV. Partially self-supporting in- 
mates of industrial homes; 


Grade V. The pauper blind, the inmates 
of alsmhouses, to which the blind who are 
unwilling to work should be relegated. 

Grade I would not be the object of much 
attention and it ought to be open always 
to the ‘‘proved” efiicient.. The attention due 
would increase with the downward steps. 
Grade V would be extended and modified 
in practice to include the blind who are 
hopelessly feeble-minded, the insane, the 


amusements and ° 
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alcoholics, and the tubercular, who would 
be cared for in the appropriate institutions. 
Interpenetrating the more _ purely 
economical work of the commission, there 
would be other activities that could come 
under their general powers for the sake of 
uniformity and harmony. Among these 
are “home-teaching” and the circulation 
of books in raised charaeters; while more 
important still are the prevention of blind- 
ness and the conservation of eyesight. 


Home-teaching is of two sorts; the teach- 
ing of the school subjects, especially read- 
ing, chiefly as a means for the blind to 
pass pleasantly otherwise tedious time, 
and the teaching of handcrafts and other 
occupations either as a means to partial 
self-support or as busy work. Home-teach- 
ing as a way of bringing happiness and 
light is deserving of every consideration. 
There is even a little to be said in its favor 
as offering a field for volunteer workers to 
gain some measure of self-satisfaction. 
But as home-teaching is either economic or 
recreational, it is better that the one side 
should be looked after by the commission’s 
agent, who can both supply the teaching 
and raw material, and market the product 
and return the pay; while the various 
library agencies can attend to the matter 
of teaching reading. All states have or 
soon will have, libraries for the blind, some 
very extensive; the United States postal 
service provides free carriage, so that 
(soon, at least), no blind person who wants 
to read will be without reading. A combi- 
nation of reading and of light handwork 
can go far toward rendering tolerable, 
perhaps happy, the lives of the aged and 
shut-in blind adults. 


Here, perhaps, is the place to say a few 


words further about voluntary associa-— 


tions. “On principle’, I am opposed to 
them: they ‘offer fertile fields for the 
growth of the noxious weeds of spite and 
envy, petty personal jealousy and quarrel- 
ling; or, to change the figure, they offer 
occasion too frequently for division and 
party strife. They carry no mandate; their 
force can lie only in public opinion and 
often enough it does lie there. Their 
members are prone to the personal as op- 
posed to the impersonal and disinterested 
point of view; they are likely to seek petty 
popularity and aggrandizement; they give 
a quirk to activities that ought to follow 
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straight lines; they bring prejudice where 
clear thought is chiefly in demand. Other- 
wise, they may be harmless enough; under 
wise leadership, they are no doubt of great 
utility; there has been for them in the past 
a definite place of utility. Our fast chang- 
ing conception of the state, however, makes 
toward the disappearance of such utility as 
has existed in voluntary associations in the 
past, and the only excuse for their existence 
in the future will be in their possible utility 
as agencies wholly subsidiary to the work 
of legally constituted authorities. They 
may be able at times to bring just the right 
human touch; they may serve the invalu- 
able purpose of constructive criticism; but 
they can only serve these two and other 
similarly useful purposes when their 
membership is purged of mere busy-bodies 
and self-seekers, when those busy and use- 
ful people who “haven’t time for side 
issues” take time to devote some of their 
energies and good sense to the public weal. 

The last place for volunteer services, 
popular lectures and hysteria is in the 
prevention of blindness. The exact per- 
centage of preventable blindness is hard to 
determine, but in view of the causes of 
blindness in the young it is probably consid- 
erably above fifty per cent, not counting 
accidents, such as premature powder ex- 
plosions, which could be prevented often by 
a little care and foresight. 


The whole matter of prevention is one 
for experts, physicians, nurses and mid- 
wives; and they are the ones who should 
instruct parents in the care of the eyes of 
children. It is well that the public should 
be awake to the possibility and duty of 
prevention, but the eyes are altogether too 
precious to be entrusted to tinkering and 
home remedies. At the beginning of work 
for the blind, blindness was looked upon as 
a divine infliction, but the rise of the science 
of opthalmology, together with the germ 
theory of disease, displaced the old theory 
with that of specific causes. Workers for 
and with the blind have not as a rule been 
physicians, and the movement has come 
from without. The oculist has long been 
an official part of each important institu- 
tion; but until recently, he considered his 
function that of examination, diagnosis 
and treatment or operation, not prevention. 
Preventive medicine arose, chiefly. with 
the discovery of germs as specific causes 
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of disease, though vaccination for small-pox 
is antecedent by more than a century. 
Prophylaxis is relatively recent, arising 
chiefly, of course, from the experiments of 
Pasteur and Lister. Prevention as opposed 
to cure is so recent as not yet to be general- 
ly accepted, some people preferring the risk 
of death to a slight personal inconvenience. 
- Since 1900, the literature of prevention in 
general and of prevention of blindness in 
particular has grown enormously. The 
growing importance of the movement is 
nowhere better reflected than in The 
Outlook for the Blind, established 1907. In 
the first volume, there are three very short 
articles on the prevention of blindness; by 
the end of the third volume (1909), pre- 
vention has become the most important and 
most fully treated topic, with a wealth of 
illustrations. If, in the United States, we 
were to point to the two most important 
workers in this most important of fields, 
there would be no hesitation in naming Mr. 
Chas. F. F. Campbell, Editor of the Out- 
look, as one of them. As a layman, he has 
done all that a layman could do. Dr. F. 
Park Lewis probably stands first in the 
ranks of the medical profession both in his 
work of publicity and in his studies of pre- 
vention. 


In France, the work on the professional 
side dates back to the starting of a clinic 
in the Quinze-Vingt in 1780, the leader of 
the movement being Thevenin. Under Pep- 
hau, this movement grew to nation-wide 
importance, and, since the year 1872, the 
clinic of the Quinze-Vingt has been foremost 
in saving and restoring eyesight. It seems 
very fitting that the oldest institution for 
the blind should be a pioneer in the cause 
of prevention, and that from it as a center 
the movement should spread to other 
countries than France. To-day all civilized 
countries are awake to the possibilities of 
saving eyesight, of preventing blindness 
both in infants and in those becoming blind 
in after-years. 


Perhaps no greater social service can be 
rendered to the individual and, in view of 
the vast number that would be blind, were 
prevention not practiced, the service as a 
whole takes on immense proportions. But 
once more it must be stated with unquali- 
fied emphasis that this is no matter for the 
layman, aside from publicity and the 
awakening of the general consciousness to 
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the vast importance of preventing this 
particular kind of human waste; on the 
technical side it must be left to the skilled 
hands of specialists. Their duty is clear, 
and it speaks volumes for the social spirit 
of the profession that medical practitioners 
and nurses are so thoroughly alive to the 
need of prevention as is witnessed by the 
rapid falling off of the proportion of blind 
to the total population. 


A most recent minor movement of great 
promise is that of classes in the public 
schools for the conservation of eyesight. 
Children with weak or defective vision, 
where they can be gathered in sufficient 
numbers, form special classes. Boston -led 
the movement in the United States with 
the first class in 1918. The city of Cleve- 
land followed, arrd the movement since has 
been .very rapid. The first “class was 
opened in frank recognition of the fact 
that” children with defective sight “are 
going to use their eyes no matter how much 
training in touch reading they may receive. 
The assemblage of special reading material 
is essential to the conduct and success of 
these classes, but otherwise no great modi- 
fication of means and methods is necessary. 
The chief element of utility lies in the 
concerted effort to care for weak or failing 
sight and to prevent by school means, in 
conjunction with the optical and medical 
aids, such complete or nearly complete loss 
of vision as would render the pupil tech- 
nically blind. This is but a “sideline” of 
prevention but a very important one from 
the point of view of personal happiness and 
social service. 


Considering the social side of blindness, 
its prevention and the education and care 
of those who are blind, we find a steady 
convergence toward what appear now as 
almost inevitable conclusions; namely, first, 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure’, but, second, that given the 
blind individual, the object of his care and 
training will be to render him as nearly 
normal in every respect as possible, to make 
him a contributing factor of the social 
whole, not a charge upon the community; 
a worker in proportion to his ability, not a 
drone; a useful member and not a para- 
sitic growth. Only crass optimism can say 
that the latter end is very generally ac- 
complished in present day practice; a very 
large percentage of the blind remain de- 
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pendent on charity;. many who might be 
wholly self-supporting under a better social 
organization take to some slightly dis- 
guised form of beggary as easier than 
honest effort. A superintendent of an 
adult home is responsible for the statement 
that the worst problem confronted in work 
for adults is a shameless parasitism, taking 
the expressed form, “that the world owes 
me a living, and as long as I don’t have to, 
I’m not going to work.’ This attitude is 
the result of bad education somewhere and 
of a sentimentality that regards the blind 
as simply blind and therefore as objects of 
pity and of benevolent care. Until the 
honestly striving blind are placed on a level 
of worth above the shiftless, the lazy, the 
incompetent, and the mentally unfit, there 
can be little encouragement for the hard 
uphill battle in the dark. 


A word needs to be said about the 
physically helpless blind. To stigmatize 
them as paupers would be perhaps unsocial, 
but so it would to stigmatize the paralytic 
or the helpless incurable of any other class. 
It may be that pension is the best means of 
caring for such cases. It has been my 
conscious purpose to avoid the subject of 
pensions for the blind. Pensions are so 
easily subject to abuse that they should not 
be resorted to except as the last recourse, 
and who is to draw the line between the 
worthy and the unworthy? We come in- 
evitably back to the State Commission; 
such a group alone would be able to de- 
termine action in a given case, and they 
might successfully administer a relief fund 
for the helpless indigent blind. 


In closing this chapter, we cannot do 
better than dwell for a moment on the in- 
spiration to be drawn from the presence 
in society of those blind who have battled 
bravely and won against all odds. Not only 
those who have won to prominence but 
those who have quietly fought their way, 
against all opposing forces to a modest 
success, inspire all, both blind and seeing, 
who come in touch with them. They are 
not always the brightest or the most gifted, 
but possess that pluck and energy that 
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bring victory against overwhelming odds. 
In the old days it was called faith, and 
these blind men and women of “faith” 
justify by their very presence and example 
all that has been done and all that can be 
done for the blind as a class; they cancel 
the debt, and they annul the perversity of 
the misfits and the ingrates. 
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CHAPTER X 


RECENT PROGRESS 


In the education of the blind institution- 
alizing was the inevitable first step. 
Public school systems had by 1784 reached 
no réal place in the many schemes for 
human betterment and uplift. Small begin- 
nings had been made here and _ there, 
’ notably in ‘the northern group of English 
Colonies in America, but very generally 
education lacked systematic organization. 
The only really good schools, judged even by 
the standards of those times, were the 
schools that had grown out of the monastic 
systems or had been modeled on the same 
lines, namely boarding schools, isolated 
and cloistered, with an atmosphere of other- 
worldliness still clinging to them. Only a 
few pupils or students lived at home while 
attending any but the most elementary 
school: children of tender age were torn 
from the mothers whose direct care was 
still essential to their well-being and 
ushered into the harsh “realities” of the 
boarding school, with its brutalizing do- 
mestic regime and its travesty of education. 
The externs fared better than the interns, 
but in schools that were run for the profit 
of the masters, externs were not welcome. 
Only foundation schools, with good endow- 
ments and a semblance of public control, 
attained anything like the standards of ex- 
cellence that are common today in the 
remotest rural districts. 

It was but natural to assume that the 
blind could be educated only in the highly 
specialized residential school. Their edu- 
cation assumed the residential institution 
form almost at the very beginning of 
Hauy’s experiment. Klein alone of the 
earlier educators had sufficient insight to 
see that; as the institutions were then con- 
stituted, they could not adequately take 
care of the blind children, and that some 
home: training was essential. Up to the 
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fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, 
or roughly, in America, to the death of Dr. 
S. G. Howe, the sole thought was to herd 
the blind together: in special institutions, 
where they were to be educated for good 
citizenship, economic efficiency and complete 
living. All possible alternatives seemed 
utterly foreign to the thinking of the time. 
The one protest that was uttered during 
this long period of ninety years, so far as 
a research covering eleven years of work 
has enabled me to speak conclusively, was 
that of Mrs. Hippolyte van Landeghem, 
who, in 1864, published in London a booklet 
entitled Charity Misapplied, with the 
significant subtitle “when restored to 
society, after having been immured for 
several years in exile schools, (where they 
are supposed to be educated,) the blind, 
and the deaf and dumb, are found to be 
incapable of self-support, hence they often 
become street mendicants or inmates of 
the workhouses. Why? The question con- 
sidered and answered.” Mrs. van Lande- 
ghem, herself blind, wrote this book after 
twelve years’ experience in an “exile” 
school. Here was truly a “voice erying in 
the wilderness,” unheeded, and heard only 
after years of waiting in its mute appeal 
to the specialist delving in a special library. 
The truth is that the institutions for the 
education of the blind were to a great 
extent temporary asylums. Blind youths, 
aiter spending from five to twelve or more 
years within their walls, “graduated” to 
some new form of dependence, a truth 
that still very largely holds good. But the 
institutions were withal very humane. It 
is very doubtful if special “day school” 
classes could have solved the problem half 
as well. The boarding school was, at any 
rate, the accepted means of the education 
of the blind. Any who entertained doubts 
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as to its efficacy either kept those doubts to 
themselves or spoke very feebly and inef- 
fectually. 

A view of education that obtained to the 
very end of the nineteenth century is, in all 
probability, the chief factor in this un- 
questioning acceptance of the old institu- 
tion, with all its now glaringly apparent 
faults. It may be tersely termed “the little 
red school-house” idea of education, the 
idea that education consists of contents 
and. that .those contents can be imparted 
within the walls of a schoolhouse. I find 
this fallacy nowhere better illustrated than 
in a bit of “campaign literature” used by 
the Vienna Institute and entitled “Gebt den 
Blinden Arbeit!” It contains a number 
of pictures that are more significant than 
the text. The whole may be summed up in 
two illustrations, the “Sonst” and _ the 
“Jetzt” of the condition of the blind, where- 
in the transformation from beggar to 
industrial worker is pictured, the indus- 
trial worker—and this is the point that 
the picture is not intended to illustrate— 
an. inmate of an institution. Now, the old 
educational institution was a prepartion, 
not for life in the world, but for life in a 
continuation of the institution; in other 
words, the special institution as originally 
constituted was logically the forerunner of 
other institutions for after-care. The Ger- 
mans have frankly accepted this principle, 
not only in dealing with the blind but in 
dealing with normal children as well. If 
education means the complete institution- 
alizing of society; if the school is to be the 
prototype of life, then the residential 
school with its rigidity of method, its 
special content, its set curriculum, is a 
success; and Austria in particular has car- 
ried the education of the blind to the very 
acme of perfection. Likewise, in the case 
of our own American life, both special 
institutions and public schools would suc- 
ceed in imparting an ideal education, if the 
conditions that obtain in the schoolroom at 
all represented or epitomized the larger 
life of the social whole. But the mechaniz- 
ing of life is utterly abhorrent to the 
American as it is largely to the British and 
the French mind. . And just because the 
mechanizing process: in the school,—and 
here we may include the public school as 
well as the special institution,—did not at 
at all harmonize with or prepare for the 
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conditions of life without, the school failed 
in its most essential function. Instead of 
giving resiliency the school gave rigidity, 
instead of securing adaptability it deadened 
initiative and suppressed any tendency to- 
ward originality and inventiveness, instead 
of opening the way to a world of infinite 
gradations and never-ceasing change it 
prepared for a static world of dead-levels 
of existence. 


Perhaps this point may be illustrated 
still more. clearly by a suppositious world 
in which the whole social and natural 
orders have been wholly mechanized. All 
natural laws are understood and all adjust- 
ments provided for. Social life is as set as 
if it had been “carefully worked out on 
paper” and every contingency foreseen. 
In the distant past the discovery had been 
made that the shape and size of the brain 
determined aptitudes and abilities. Thus, 
in practice, when the elders should decide 
that a certain individual was to become a 
mathematician the first essential would be 
to put his head in a casting and allow it to 
grow so as to fit the mathematical mould. 
That done, education would consist simply 
in having the mathematics teacher impart 
the definite mathematics content. The edu- 
cation completed, it would follow that the 
specially “formed” person would find. his 
niche at once, fit in and function without 
fail. That our schools have approached 
dangerously near to a similar ideal and 
practice need not be proved to one who is 
acquainted with their workings, and knows 
their utter failure. How many of the most 
successful men, successful from the most 
broadly human point of view, have almost 
entirely escaped the school, have received 
a real education through the clash and con- 
tact with things and social conditions as 
they are, and have exercised the divine 
prerogatives of creative mind in direct 
contradiction of the dicta of schoolmen 
and mechanists of general? 


A very vivid illustration of the dead-level 
of the “blind institution” may be seen in 
the fact that every notable invention and 
discovery that made progress possible was 
the work either of a novice, as witness the 
Hall Braille-Writer, or of a pupil who 
worked either secretly or out of hours, as 
Braille did in the invention of his system 


of punctography or Claude Montal in the 
“tuning of pianos. From without or through 
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secret and surreptitious action within, real 
progress was rather forced upon the in- 
stitutions than made a part of their natural 
evolution. In fact, progress was not the 
progress of institutions as such but of in- 
vention and the application of invention, 
of discovery, of the inquiry of searching 
and original minds. The tendency of the 
Frankenstein’s monster of all human 
institutions to destroy its creator is only 
too well known to those who think in social 
and philosophical terms. Nowhere is this 
tendency better illustrated than in schools, 
most of all in the special institutions for 
defective classes. Progress has been proved 
to be even in organic evolution more a 
matter of individual. initiative, if we may 
be permitted so to speak of “mutations”, 
than of orderly generic or specific modi- 
fication: in human affairs progress springs 
inevitably from the individual, the endowed 
individual, sometimes the queer, the non- 
social individual, but never from collect- 
ivity or crowds. 


From 1784 to approximately 1900 in the 
education of the blind there was an almost 
unqualified acceptance, then, of the special 
boarding institution; which, in its failure 
to prepare for real life, tended to fit its 
protegees simply for a continuation of 
institutional life. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century this conclusion had been 
frankly accepted in Germany, and recent 
progress in the broader aspects of education 
has meant above all else the elaboration of 
a system of aftercare. Britain, in part at 
least, acquiesced in a similar solution, but 
the blind of Britain have struggled against 
the dehumanizing influences of institutional 
life, the first serious protest emanating, as 
we have seen, from London. In America 
the revolt came practically with the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. Progress up 
to 1900 meant progress in means, methods 
and. instrumentalities of education; and in 
these it was only natural that Germany 
and Austria should lead as far as adapt- 
ation and application are concerned, though 
it is to be noted that not a single epoch- 
making discovery or invéntion emanated 
from those countries. America, and to 
some extent France, was always restive 
under the older institutional system. This 
restiveness took the form of the American 
Blind People’s Higher Education and 
General Improvement Association, which 
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at first confined its membership to the 
blind, and declared war, covert and overt, 
on the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, a purely institutional organ- 
ization. The immediate ground of battle 
was “multiplicity of types,” a field of fight 
the mention of which had been made tabu 
in the older Association. In 1905 the “A. 
B. P. H. E. and G. I. A.” dropped its mon- 
strous designation along with its exclusive- 
ness, and became, with many “sighted” 
members, the plain A. A. W. B. (American 
Association of Workers for the Blind). 
This Association constituted itself the 
merciless: but not altogether undiscerning 
critic of all that was representative of the 
older institutionalism. Its work has been 
to force uniformity of type on a reluctant 
educational system, to foster agencies for 
the employment ‘of the blind under con- 
ditions permitting home life and the normal 
contacts and either to re-form and modern- 
ize or dispense with the specialized institu- 
tion. Many of the best blind workers as 
well as seeing workers for and with the 
blind hold membership in both national 
organizations, but so far attempts at har- 
mony have not been very fruitful. It is 
perhaps well that the A. A. W. B. should 
continue to be the “Party of the Opposition”. 

The older associations, in America as 
well as in the few international congresses, 
represented a tendency toward getting to- 
gether, toward “pooling interests,” toward 
the synthesizing and unifying of work. In 
one convention the Remington Typewriter 
would be displayed and its merits and pos- 
sibilities set forth, in another the newly 
invented Hall Braille-Writer might make 
its initial appearance; and thus, in instance 
after instance, new machines or new ideas 
could become known and have a trial of 
their utility made possible. But the meet- 
ings of the associations were infrequent 
and the return to the routine of institution 
life all too frequently brought forgetfulness 
of new findings or there wasn’t enough 
time for the experiment of trial. Not even 
reports of proceedings or of institutional 
activities could keep alive the high but 
ephemeral enthusiasms of meets and con- 
ventions. An organ of synthesis, a clear- 
ing house of ideas, was the one imperative 
demand, if progress were to be made steady 
and rational, and the magnificent distances 
of the New World successfully coped with. 
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systematic education was undertaken at all, 
it was not unnatural for the schools to 
assume that a large number proportionally 
could succeed in the learned professions. 
Agitation for a national college for the 
blind began in 1886 at the ninth biennial 
meeting .of the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, Mr. Wm. B. Wait 
presenting a paper in favor of the proposed 
institution. The movement was destined 
to failure; but practically all residential 
schools attempted to prepare students for 
college entrance, and “being accredited” to 
the state university is the proud boast of 
even the smaller schools. It is very doubt- 


ful whether college preparatory work ought - 


to have any large place in special school 
curricula; the sacrifice is too great in pro- 
portion to the number profiting by such 
training. On the other hand, two or more 
years in a regular high school course is the 
best possible preparation of the blind boy 
or girl for the university or college, where 
in the very nature of organization and 
method, the blind must have special aids to 
succeed at all. It is a big step to go from 
a residential school with its special equip- 
ment into a university where all is so dif- 
ferent, where the individual succeeds or 
fails without any heed being given to his 
suecess or failure, save to notify him that 
he has failed. To bridge the chasm between 
the regular. secondary school and_ the 
university is difficult enough: to bridge 
that between the special residential school 
and the university is -still more difficult, 
though not impossible. 


Given the blind college or university 
student, by what means can he best suc- 
ceed? Very few of the books he uses can 
be obtained in embossed type. He cannot 
take sufficiently copious notes on lectures to 
make sure of his courses. He can ac- 
complish only a very uncertain minimum 
of laboratory work, and he-must have 
special provision in examinations and 
“tests”. The fields most open are the 
languages, literature, history, mathematics, 
economics, political science, philosophy, the 
legal studies and theology. To succeed in 
any of these the blind student must have a 
paid “reader” or rely upon friends to read 
for him. Allowance can be made for his 
handicap, but to let him get through with- 
out severe requirements in scholarship is 
to handicap him still further in a kindly 
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intended but really cruel way. It was with 
a view to helping blind students to a suc- 
cessful career in the university that 
agitation was started, first in New York, 
culminating in 1907 in a scholarship pro- 
vision for blind advanced students in a law 
formulated by Dr. Newell Perry. New 
Jersey was the first state to follow the lead 
of New York, making very generous 
provision for tuition for the higher edu- 
cation of the blind by the act of the Senate 
and General Assembly, approved April 1, 
1912. When Dr. Perry came back to Cali- . 
fornia early in 1912 he began agitation al- 
most immediately for a similar law and 
saw the fulfilment of his desire in the law, 
approved June 13, 1913, making provision 
for a maximum payment of three hundred — 
dollars to each blind student for the purpose 
of securing a reader. This law is a model 
of clear statement. It reads as follows: 
“An act to provide for the instruction of 
blind students in certain state institutions. 

“The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 

“Section I. Whenever one or more blind 
persons with the proper education and 
moral qualifications shall regularly ma- 
triculate, enter and work for a degree in — 
the University of California or a diploma 
of graduation in any one of the state 
normal schools, the trustees or governing 
authorities of said institution shall out of 
the funds appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of such institution provide a reader 
to instruet such students from textbooks and 
other printed matter provided or required 
for the course taken by such student; 
provided, however that no more than three 
hundred dollars per annum shall be ex- 
pended by any such institution for the 
instruction of any one student and‘not more 
than a total of nine hundred dollars shall 
be expended in any one school year by any 
such institution, except the University of 
California, for the purpose of so instruct- 
ing blind students.” | af 

Later amendments of the wording were: 
necessary to make the act operative, the 
fund being administered by the state school 
for the benefit of all blind residents of the 
State who matriculate in approved higher 
institutions of learning. 

In effective results the California law 
has worked splendidly, enabling a number 
of students to take and complete university 
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abreast with the times. We hear from 
Colorado Springs of a poultry-raising 
venture, from Kentucky of athletic organ- 
ization and field meets, from the California 
School of a splendid new gymnasium and 
pool, of new workshops here, a new kinder- 


garten there, and a bewilderingly large 
number of improvements everywhere: we 


hear of all these through The Outlook for 
the Blind and the minutes of proceedings 
of the two national associations. 


The reasons of this almost feverish spirit 
of progress are not far to seek. The world 
of the blind is a microcosm. In no field of 
education are the problems so outstanding 
or the ends sought more clearly conceived. 
In no group of educators is the spirit of 
self-criticism of the constructive sort more 
patently manifest than in the small group 
of teachers of the blind who handle the five 
thousand and some hundreds of blind child- 
ren and youths in America. In no other 
group is there a more steady determination 
to know and solve the problems of edu- 
eation. If there has been some shutting 
of the eyes to the question of after-life, 
there have not been wanting those who, 
like Mr. E. E. Allen, were ready to point 
to the failure to connect the efforts of the 
school with the bigger problems in life. 

Again, that criticism of special institu- 
tions which embodied itself concretely in 
the day school movement was not without 


its effect in forcing a more. progressive | 


spirit upon the conservatives. In the ef- 
forts to rid themselves of the stigmata of 
the cloister the special residential schools 
have gone far in the introduction of the 
most up-to-date methods and apparatus, 
in the improvement of housing and living 
conditions, in the introduction of physical 
education and in the socializing of the edu- 
cative process. . es 


Here is the natural point of transition to 


the third means of scientific study, as. 


previously outlined. The residential schools 


could not afford to ignore any means of’ 


improvement and consequently have most 
recently called in the aid of psychological 
research and of educational psychology. 
The large number of feeble-minded and 
backward blind children had always offered 
serious problems to educators, and it was 
largely in the hope of determining some 
method of dealing with these that the aid 
of psychologists, with the modified Binet- 
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Simon mentality tests, was first called in. 
Antecedent to this movement, the “psy- 
chology of the blind” had meant chiefly 
myths and mysteries. It is too early to 
state just what the psychologists can do 
for the schools; but this much is apparent, 
that the grading on a fairly accurate 
scientific basis according to mentality and 
moral fitness, correlated with a careful 
physical rating, will serve as the best pos- 
sible basis for segregation according to 
aptitudes. This in turn ought to lead to a 
reorganization of educational practice, 
with a fairer chance for each “educand” to 
get that course of training consonant with 
his own highest good and the highest good 
of society. 


Studies in the psychology of blindness, 
like the studies of pathological and ab- 
normal cases in general, can offer no sure 
ground for normal procedure; but this 
study has thrown some light on obscure 
points in the psychology of the senses and 
on the question of mental imagery. With 
the greater perfection of instruments and 
methods much more is to be hoped for. No 
great flood of light will be cast by these 
researches on the normal pyschic life; but 
doubtless many valuable findings will be 
made that may be of more or less direct 
use in the education of the blind; and a 
few may cast some not entirely worthless 
sidelights on general psychology. Hitherto 
Pennsylvania and Ohio have led in psy- 
chological research as a whole though the 
most valuable individual contributions have 
come from Boston, particularly the il- 
luminating: “studies’ of Laura Bridgman 
and of Helen Keller. The psychological 
researches undertaken in Germany have 
had more academic than practical bearing. 

One seeking more specific information 
on the organization and recent progress of 
the American institutions for the blind is 
referred to their recent reports, of which 
those of the Perkins Institute of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, and the Pennsylvania 
Institution at Overbrook are decidedly the 
best. Many institutions still follow the 
plan of issuing a purely statistical report, 
from which little can be gained, except for 


- purposes of compilation and comparison 


At this point it may be well to say a few 
words on the higher education of the blind. 
Since the blind made noteworthy achieve- 
ment in the realms of learning before their 
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overlook or disdain its chief function. The 
present can only be understood in the light 
of the past. Freud has pointed out that 
mental aberrations are best cleared up by 
knowing the personal history of the 
patients; frequently a serious mental ill- 
ness may be cured by simply finding the 
fear or suppressed wish that caused it and 
clearing up the connection in the patient’s 
mind. The same holds of social aber- 
rations; if it can be shown that a contro- 
versy arose in personal passion and 
prejudice that there is no special sacredness 
attaching, for instance, to the arrangement 
of Braille points, that inventions, supposed- 
ly final, were in their origins carelessly 
put together, accidentally hit upon, not 
thoughtfully worked out, then the way may 
be cleared to discard, to reform, to revise 
or to better in other ways. If historical 
criticism can do nothing else than loosen 
the death-grip of the past, it stands 
gloriously justified. But it can do far more. 
Out of the past grow present ideals.. A 
rational criticism alone can clarify and 
purify those ideals and so transform them 
as to bring them into progressive harmony 
with present conditions. Our golden age 
is in the future but, if it is to be anything 
more than a vain dream, it must become a 
possible, realizable golden age, in the light 
not merely of present conditions but of past 
experience, with all the exigencies, limita- 
tions and unseen possibilities clearly 
revealed in retrospect. A critical looking- 
backward may become the ground of wise 
prevision. 


Neither Vienna nor’ Boston has a 
monopoly on criticism or on history. Good 
work has been done elsewhere, some of the 
best being the researches undertaken in 
Paris. Maurice de la Sizeranne stands out 
preeminent with this most excellent Les 
Aveugles par un Aveugle, Trente Ans 
d'Etudes et de Propagande en Faveur des 
Aveugles, and his periodical contributions. 
His Societe Valentin Hauy with its little 
leaflet, also Valentin Hauy, is the chief 
French agency, aside from the Quinze- 
Vingt, for the study of the blind and 
propaganda for their betterment. The 
work of de la Sizeranne and his confreres 
is more especially historical and critical, 
though socio-economic and psychological in 
a minor way. The gem of all the work 
emanating from this school of thought is 
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Professor Edgard Guilbeau’s Histoire de 
VInstitution Nationale des Jeunes Aveug- 
les, a work that deserves to be rendered 
into English, with historical and critical 
notes. 

Much good work has been accomplished 
in England also. Both mention and use 
has been made of Illingworth’s History of 
the Education of the Blind. Other works 
of great worth have emanated from Eng- 
land, especially in the realm. of biography 
of the blind, the latest noteworthy work be- 
ing that of J. B. Mannix entitled Heroes of 
the Darkness, London, 1911. On the whole, 
the English studies seem to be lacking 
in that thoroughness of historical research 
and critical acumen that mark the best 
product of the French and German schools. 

Allusion has frequently been made to the 
work of Mr. Wm. B. Wait of New York. 
As defender of his own system of puncto- 
graphy he went with some thoroughness into 
the history of the subject. Almost to his 
death he took an active interest in the 
problems of research and criticism con- 
nected with typography. In the Penn- 
sylvania School, too, interest in historical 
questions has centered very largely in the 
matter of types. 


Mr. Wait again may be considered the 
most prominent American exponent of the 
statistical method as applied to the edu- 
cation and welfare of the blind. His 
defense of the _ residential institution 
against the attacks of the propagandists 
of special public school classes ded to his 
rather elaborate, though not extensive, 
studies in “comparative sociology”. 


Far more important than any individual 
studies, however, have been those under- 
taken by state and other commissions and 
by associations for the aid of the blind. 
Extensive canvasses of the blind have been 
made in a number of American cities, more 
notably Boston, New York, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, and a few state-wide canvasses 


‘have been attempted, with varying degrees 


of success. Aside from very general sur- 
veys made in Great Britain, this method of 
getting at the numbers, condition and 
problems of the blind through special 
agencies with the one object in view is- 
peculiarly American. It is quite different 
from the older way, yet so prevalent gen- 
erally in Europe, of bunching “defectives” 
together under some commission or minis- 
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try and relying on the general census for 
statistical material. The small number of 
the blind and the difficulty of making them 
fit any general classification militates 
against the success of any but the most 
specific type of survey, with very specific 
ends in view. Naturally in the general 
national census minute care cannot be given 
a small and relatively unimportant class 
and hence the worth of census statistics for 
-any but the most general purposes may be 
seriously called in question. The special 
commision, with its special machinery for 
dealing with its problems, is much less 
likely to err, unless it be on the side of 
over great subdivision and overemphasis 
of single phases of its work; as in the case 
of the Massachusetts Commission, whose 
more recent efforts seem rather unbalanced- 
ly in favor of propaganda of ‘‘prevention”’. 
An examination of the most recent reports 
of a number of state commissions and semi- 
official associations, leaves the writer with 
a feeling that to date the promise is much 
bigger than the performance, that much 
more could be done with much less ma- 
chinery if there were a greater central- 
ization of effort, more paid expert service 
and less volunteer, well-meaning but in- 
expert service; that “we are on the right 
track” in dealing with the blind, more 
particularly the adult blind, but that as 
yet we have not progressed far on that 
track. 


A recent talk with a principal of a school 
for the blind confirmed a previously ex- 
pressed opinion that the only way effect- 
ively to deal with the problems of the blind 
is through direct state agencies, fully em- 
powered to act and carrying a government 
mandate. The school may attempt a 
canvass of its graduates but often cannot 
reach them, and we may justly regard 
data thus obtained as of little value. Could 
the school reach and question and classify 
all its graduates and expupils it would 
still not touch the bigger problems of the 
blind. This the state surveys have clearly 
shown, as considerably over half the total 
blind population is late-blinded. When, 
as in Pennsylvania, institutions for the 
blind attempt extension work through a 
field officer, they doubtless accomplish much 
good, but they also open up larger problems 
for solution. The need of a synthesis of 
agencies, a pooling of efforts, becomes ap- 
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parent as the number and condition of the 
blind stands revealed and, with these, the 
makeshift nature of present agencies and 
efforts. 


Just how to get at all blind persons, to 
know their age and education, their present 
circumstances, their economic abilities, 
their social needs, are not problems for any 
but the most thoroughly constituted and ef- 
fectively organized public bodies, such as 
the Massachusetts and New York Com- 
missions. And the discouragements faced 
by even these commissions are sufficient to 
replace any feeling of cock-sureness with 
a humble willingness to learn and be guided 
by experience These commissions are be- 
ginning right in their emphasis on the eco- 
nomic problems and those of prevention: 
we hope soon to see them take up the prob- 
lem of correlating education with after life, 
of using the special school and day classes 
as subsidiary agencies toward larger ends. 
We hope, too, to see every state and every 
civilized nation institute similar commis- 
sions, with large and well-defined powers 
and effective agencies for carrying out 
their work. Today the economic-social ap- 
proach to the problems of the blind is but 
in its incipiency, but the outlook is brighter 
than it has ever been since that rosy dawn 
when Hauy heralded to the world the 
“solution” of the problem of the blind— 
with this notable difference, that the pre- 
sent hope is based on solid premises, while 
Hauy’s had no foundation save in vague 
speculation. 


Schools for the blind, like other special 
institutions, have suffered more from public 
indifference than from internal mismanage- 
ment or the shortsightedness of officers. 
The public is too busy with its own affairs 
to be interested, except in a curious way, 
unless it sees some threat to its own well- 
being. Even the “menace of the moron,” 
so vividly portrayed in Dr. Goddard’s 
wonderful survey of the mentally backward 
of New York City, stirs no ripple if in- 
terest. In the absence of serious public 
criticism it is little short of amazing that 
the special institutions have responded so 
splendidly to the modern spirit in education, 
that they have moved more rapidly in their 
readjustments than the public schools in 
general. Not merely the three great 
pioneer schools, but the most obscure west- 
ern institutions, strenuously strive to keep 
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of tactual prints. In the year 1907-1910 
the Braille-New York Point controversy 
may be said to have reached the highest 
point of acrimonious debate: at no time, 
perhaps, had the two parties been so openly 
hostile. Previously debate had been smoth- 
ered and the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind had practically 
agreed not to discuss the subject in open 
meeting. But The Outlook offered a place 
for discussion away from the heat of per- 
sonal conflict, and the battle opened with 
renewed violence; the Braille victories 
began to put a new aspect on the whole 
controversy; by 1914 there were many 
indications of a final resolution of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of a steady, if some- 
what reluctant, convergence of opinions. 


In the succeeding four years practically 


all difficulties were cleared away and the 
unity of all English-speaking countries in 
the matter of tactile print for the blind is 
very close to realization. In this The Out- 
look has played its part not only as the 
semi-official organ of intelligence but as 
the active synthesizing agent; the editorial 
comment, the free discussion of both sides, 
and the very impersonality of paper and 
ink becoming essential factors contributing 
to the final solution. 


And thus it is with other equally im- 
portant phases of this great work, the 
marked tendency being from the contro- 
versial toward the “get-together” attitude; 
from diversity, mixed with perversity, to- 
ward unity; and all this largely because of 
the peace-making ability of one man and 
his small group of aides. This tribute is 
due The Outlook and its founder and editor. 

If the greatest recent progress has been 
made in the unification of work and the 
clear statement of problems in conventions 
and in periodical literature, so that we 
begin to know where we stand and what 


we have to do, the question naturally arises. 


as to how remaining problems are to be 
solved, for it must be conceded that mere 
community of interest cannot solve the 
specific problems of education and the re- 
lated problems of individual happiness and 
social and economic fitness. We must look, 
then, at the two or three most potent means 
-for the solution of. specific problems. | 

The first, and by far the most important, 
is the study of the problems of education 
and after-life, in which so far there have 
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developed three fairly well-defined methods 
each with its legitimate.use but also its 
distinct limitations. The older is the 
historical-critical method, as represented 
in research chiefly confined to the special 
literature and_ special libraries. The 
second is the sociological-statistical method, 
applied to the material found or obtained 
in reports, censuses, surveys, and question-~ 
naires. The third, and most recent in ap- 
plication and development, is that of 
psychological experiment and measurement, 
and introspective analysis, the material 
for which depends on the strict adherence 
to rigid scientific procedure, without guess- 
work or surmise. ° 

The historical method is best represented 
in the work of Alexander Mell in Vienna 
and that of Dr. S. G. Howe and his 
successors in Boston and Watertown. The 
work in Vienna really dates back to Klein, 
but it was systematized by Mell. To him 
belongs the chief credit for having collected 
one of the best and most complete libraries 
of special books, pamphlets, articles and 
original manuscripts relating to all that 
is covered by that exasperating and un- 
translatable German word, Blindenwesen. 
The most important outcome in the concrete 
of all the labors of Mell is his truly monu- 
mental Hncyclopaedic Handbook of Matters 
relating to the Blind. Many of the minor 
studies undertaken by him or under his 
direction in the Vienna Institute are im- 
portant and valuable. 


The collection of books in Boston was 
started by Dr. Howe in the last years of 
his life, continued with enthusiasm by Mr. 
Anagnos, and brought to a state of. relative 
completeness and thorough classification 
by Mr. E. E. Allen, the present Director of 
the Perkins Institution. This splendid 


_ collection is now housed in the main build- 


ing of the Institution at Watertown under 
the charge of a special librarian. All books 
and materials may be used by investigators 
“on the spot” and duplicates are allowed to 
be sent to other libraries, so that the utility 
of the collection is assured. While the 
studies emanating from Boston cannot be 
compared with the work done in’ Vienna, 
the library and museum represent a great 


potentiality in critical and historical in- 


vestigation. . 
Of late much doubt has been cast on the 
value of historial criticism, but its critics 
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Along with the change of concept from 
general education toward education with 
specific ends, came a faith, which grew into 
confidence, that somehow, with the break- 
down of tradition, a newer and better way 
might be found for the solution of edu- 
cational problems and the correlation of 
education with life. It was felt that some- 
how practice could be rationalized, that 
scientific method and a logical critique 
could successfully be applied to the ques- 
tions not only of curricula, means and 
methods, but of ends, both the physical, 
the economic and the more broadly social 
and cultural. Pure empiricism, the rule 
of the thumb, and hit-and-miss of the older 
days, died a lingering death and the new 
idea was born, in great travail and with 
no assured certainty that it was not a 
mouse after all. No date can be assigned 
to either the death of the old or the birth 
of the new, but the nearest that we can 
come to the actual dating of the latter, so 
far as America is concerned, is to consider 
it coincident with the starting of the two 
great national “organs”, the Outlook for 
the Blind in “ink print” and the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine in embossed symbols, 
both dating from 1907. 


With the Matilda Ziegler Magazine we 
need not here concern ourselves extensively. 
_It is a most excellent monthly which brings 
to the blind a sense of real contact with the 
affairs of the world. Under the able edi- 
torship of Mr. Walter G. Holmes of New 
York, the magazine has made for itself a 
very large place in the lives of the Ameri- 
ean blind, bringing both the current news 
and stories of live interest, as well as 
articles more purely concerned with the 
welfare of the blind themselves. 


The Outlook for the Blind, a quarterly 
founded and edited by Mr. Charles F. F. 
Campbell is in its way a most unique and 
at the same time most interesting and 
widely useful periodical. It makes the 
whole world of the blind its realm and in 
it as nowhere else may be found reflected 
all there is of progress in the work of the 
blind, for the blind, and by the blind. The 
files of this periodical adequately epitomize 
the progress of the years since its found- 
ation and a perusal of its index serves to 
show the main currents of thought and 
activity from 1907 on. These are, very 
briefly, | 
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1. The founding, and extension of work, 
of voluntary associations looking after the 
welfare of the blind; 

2. The organization of self-improvement 
clubs by blind people; 

838. The co-education of the blind with 
children having sight; 

4. The creation of state commissions to 
look after (a) the welfare of the blind in 
general or (b) the special interests of the 
adult blind; 

5. The holding of erentions and con- 
gresses, both national and international; 

6. Home teaching (a) of reading and (b) 
of the industrial arts; 

7. The institution of special nurseries for 
blind babies; 

8. Problems of after care, including (a) 
homes for blind women (b) industrial 
homes for men, (c) industrial homes for 
both sexes, (d) workshops for blind adults, 
and (e) household industries for the blind; 

9. Special legislation regarding the blind, 
more notably concerning commissions and 
pensions; 

10. The ParoBlicnnicdt and fostering, 
either by private gifts and endowments or 
by public aid, of special libraries, or special 
collections of books in already existing 
libraries, for the use of the blind; 

11. Education in its more general aspects, 
ineluding both institutional activities and 
those of agencies previously mentioned; 

12. Special education: 

a. Physical training, 
b. Industrial training, 
c. Musical education; 
138. Prevention of blindness, (a) in in- 


fants and (b) through care and operation 


in older people; 

14. Publications concerning the blind, 
either scientific studies or articles and 
books of popular interest ; 

15. The “type question,” especially the 
activities of the Uniform Type Committee 
of the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind; 

16. The fostering of literature for the 
blind in the Braille, nee York Point and 
Moon types; 


17. Surveys of work for and with the 
blind both (a) by states and (b) abroad. 
A tracing of any one of these “lines of 
thought” through the years will lead to a 
somewhat surprising, not to say startling, 
result. Let us take for example the matter 
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courses, students who would otherwise 
have been greatly handicapped, if not en- 
tirely excluded from securing a_ higher 
course because of lack of means. Many 
states now have similar laws. 

Before closing this chapter a few words 
are in order concerning institutional pro- 
gress, with special reference to our three 
great pioneer institutions for the blind in 
America. As before stated, institution 
leaders have been their own_ severest 
critics: the failure of the older type of 
special institution to form sufficiently ex- 
tensive economic and social contacts has 
weighed heavily upon the more thoughtful. 
But, after all, can we place the blame for 
failures wholly upon the institutions and 
the training therein offered? And if the 
blame for failures, why not some praise for 
success? The most hopeful sign in the 
whole situation is the ready response of 
leaders to the call for economic efficiency 
and social-mindedness in the graduates of 
their schools. Personally I cannot believe 
otherwise than that when the special in- 
stitutions respond to the new demands with 
a new type of education, they, with their 
accumulated experience and their vast as- 
semblage of materials, can solve the 


tremely well. 
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problems of the education of the blind much 
better than special classes in vast city 
systems. The three greatest schools, taken 
as a type, epitomize what is being done to- 
day in the education of the blind. <A 
careful study of what they are doing leads 
to the conclusion that they are doing ex- 
They are fast coming to 
embody those ideals of the education of the 
blind, which will be set forth in the next 
and last chapter of this study. There is no 
place in this study for a detailed setting 


forth of the work done and methods used: 


for such information the reader is again 
referred to the excellent reports issued by 
the various institutions and to the files of 
The Outlook for the Blind. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SUMMARY AND PROSPECT 


More than a hundred and thirty years 
have now passed since the founding of the 
first school for the blind. Could he today 
step into one of our great American schools, 
Hauy would find it extremely hard to re- 
cognize in the splendid plant, extensive 
equipment and advanced educational 
methods, an expansion of his own small 
beginnings. The embossed sheet, with its 
pitted and point-covered surfaces, would 
seem altogether strange and irrational to 


him beyond measure; devices that, he could 
never have dreamed of would meet him at 
every turn. Methods‘no less than material 
means would bewilder the kind-hearted 
philanthropist; psycological research, Binet 
tests, Montessori methods would be wholly 
new. Even ‘his most sanguine dreams 
could hardly compass’ what’ has actually 
already been done for, and with and by, 
the blind. And when told the whole story 
of the progress of nearly a century and a 
half, if assured that.in the thought of the 
greatest and best educators we but now 
stand at the beginning of the era of real 
progress, the founder of the National In- 
stitution of the Youthful Blind could only 
ponder in amazement the progress yet 
possible. i. 

What has been done in the education of 
the blind to date? We can only answer, in 
a very imperfect way, that 

1. Open beggary by the blind has practi- 
cally ceased in all civilized countries ; 

2. Reading has become simple and easy, 
books have multiplied, and.the poorest. of 


the blind can have almost unlimited read- 


ing matter for the slight trouble of asking; 


3. The point systems have made possible 
the intercommunication of the blind, while 


the standard typewriter brings within their 
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power free written communication with 
those who see; 

4. Through maps, models and other 
objective material, the world of phenomenal 
reality has become very largely their own, 
while through books the world of the in- 
tellect may be theirs to a degree inconceiv- 
able a hundred years ago; 

5. Trades and occupations are better 
understood than ever before; and, though 
the limitations of the blind are reluctantly 
acknowledged, we are surer of their 
economic possibilities and of the means of 
attaining partial or complete independence 
than ever before; 

6. From being virtual outcasts the blind 
have come to be accepted as an integral 
part of society; one no longer pities them 
as poor dependents, one must often re- 
spect them both as breadwinners and as 
highly cultivated men and women; 

7. While the distinguished blind are not 
to be accounted typical, their example is 
a perennial source of inspiration, and with- 
out the work of Hauy and his successors, 
we would have no Helen Keller, no Clarence 
Hawkes, no de La Sizeranne; 

8. For the rest, the blind are infinitely 
happier and their happiness must add 
greatly to the sum total of the general 
welfare: they are better off in every way, 
physically, intellectually, socially, econo- 
mically, morally. 


We have but to pause and picture the 
blind before Hauy and then behold them 
as they are now, to accord the laurel of 
undying fame to that man of faith, who 
wrought better than he himself knew; 
whose work was, however, but a small 
beginning. Shall we “throw over” the re- 
sidential institution and start anew? On 
the whole institutional life has been so 
greatly expanded and enriched within the 
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- past few years, isolation has been overcome 
to so great an extent and social contacts 
so largely multiplied, that the tendency 
must be stated rather as toward a modi- 
fication of the special institution, in both 
organization and method, than toward its 
ultimate abolition. 


Surely no one can claim to have begun 
to solve the multitude of harassing problems 
that surround institutional life. A few 
moments of speculation as to the ultimate 
desirables in schools for the blind may not, 
then, be amiss. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, a composite photograph showing the 
best in institutional organization and prac- 
tice in America might come very near to 
the ideal of institutional life. 


The tendency in location is toward the 
suburbs of our greater cities, rather than 
in their midst. Thus four of America’s 
greatest schools for the blind have within 
recent years been removed from great 
cities. Ample grounds are very desirable, 
especially if the blind children are to have 
even an approach toward the naturalness 
and freedom of the better kind of American 
home life. No one can deny the desirability 
of making the life of blind children as 
nearly normal in every respect as possible, 
and the norm should rather be that of the 
country than of the congested city, whose 
objective life is so woefully deficient even 
for children with their full complement of 
senses. One of the most wholesome in- 
fluences that can be brought into blind lives 
is that of the sweet, open countryside. 
Boys in particular become, under proper 
tutorship, keen observers and bold in- 
vestigators, while their minds expand with 
the ever uplifting thought of the real 
conquest of man over nature. In the 
absence of desirable location, organized 
country rambles become a makeshift sub- 
stitute, not satisfactory to any concerned. 
Garden plots for blind boys and girls, with 
actual contact with the soil from which 
we all draw our life, are easily made a 
part of education. Such plots must of 
necessity be small, but aside from that the 
blind can care for both vegetables and 
flowers and can learn to distinguish species 
and even varieties. In fact, the extent to 
which gardening can be carried has never 
been adequately “tried out”, but it doubtless 
holds many educational possibilities. An 
orchard and numerous ornamental trees 
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and lawns would add vastly to the edu- 
cational value of the site. They would 
entice to wholesome outdoor life. 


On the other hand, the removal of in- 
stitutions to isolated country towns is a 
serious error. The great musical and 
dramatic presentations, the — splendid 
services of the churches and the opportuni- 
ty to hear distinguished speakers, make 
their peculiar appeal to the blind and these 
are, of course, chiefly to be found in great 
cities or at least in considerable centers of 
life and activity. An ideal location would 
therefore seem to be in a decidedly rural 
suburb but within easy distance by trolley 
car, train, or “auto” service from the rich 
art life and the social, intellectual and in- 
dustrial activities of a considerable center 
of population. 

The housing of children in barn-like 
barracks is surely out-of-date. Housing 
must begin with a strict segregation of the 
sexes.and a division, according to age, into 
relatively small groups. These groups may 
be assigned to cottages, with preferably a 
private room for each boy or girl and by 
all means with single beds and separate 
closets and dressers. A group of from 
twelve to twenty boys or girls may live in 
a cottage under the care of one matron 
and assistant. They may make their own 
beds, sweep their own rooms, which must 
be very simply furnished, and carry out 
under direction all the necessary activities 
of a well-regulated home. The degree to 
which the care of the cottage can be turned 
over to the pupils will, of course depend 
on their ages and the presence or absence 
of some with a slight degree of vision, these 
latter being very useful members of any 
blind community. In any cottage group, 
no matter how young or how apparently 
helpless, the imposition of regular house- 
hold duties leads to better discipline, to 
self-restraint and to a proper appreciation 
of the things done for the children. Codd- 
ling has always been observed to react 
adversely, producing among other results, 
the often observed ingratitude of the blind. 
I am not sure even that the appointments 
of the cottage should depart from the 
normal in any way. Special fixtures for 
the blind would be a very doubtful blessing. 

The question of a common kitchen and 
dining room must be settled partly on lines 
of economy, though there is much to be 
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said in favor of the common room on social 
grounds, as well as moral. Common hours 
of dining at a central hall in the company 
of teachers and care-takers involve on the 
one hand punctuality and on the other a 
sense of community life and comradeship. 
Perhaps table manners could best be taught 
to small groups, though even that is doubt- 
ful. In any case it is best at the tables to 
segregate the sexes and ages, while inter- 
mingling the partially with the totally 
blind. Some with a fair degree of vision 
ought to render service at the table. In 
fact, wherever possible, puipls should help 
themselves and others, not in payment for 
their education, but as a part of it. 


Sex segregation should not be extended 
to the educational departments or to all 
social meetings. In all the technically so- 
called educational work a few broad princi- 
ples should govern, with an irreducible 
minimum of set rules. Mental age should 
be the first consideration and general phys- 
ical health and fitness the second. The 
choice of a vocation should be made only 
when marked tendencies have become mani- 
fest and the unsettled age of early 
adolescence is well passed. The mentally 
unfit should be discovered as soon as pos- 
sible and in decided cases of feeble-minded- 
ness they should be eliminated from the 
school, while in “borderland” cases muscu- 
lar training should at an early age become 
the chief factor in their education, with as 
much of the regular studies as they can 
safely assimilate. 


The younger children should by all means 
spend a considerable portion of the work- 
day in thoroughly organized kindergarten 
classes, not with the whole Froebelian 
mythology nor any “iron-clad” system, but 
with the best that modern method and in- 
vention can give. The kindergarten should 
have large and airy rooms, separated from 
the rest of the school, with an outdoor court 
for fair weather, and a covered court for 
all times. Tactual appliances specially 
made for the blind should at this state be 
rigidly avoided and an abundance of normal 
play things and working materials offered. 
The “story hour” and music should figure 
largely, but play should be the most im- 
_ portant educational means. 

From the kindergarten the mentally fit 
may go at once into the primary division, 
where the three r’s must always form the 
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backbone of the course. Tactual reading 
and writing should be very thoroughly 
taught, and pencil writing with the aid 
of guide lines as well as writing on a stand- 
ard typewriter should be introduced at as 
early a stage as possible. Reading by the 
children should be encouraged, while read- 
ing to them is of very doubtful utility and 
smacks of the old asylum system. Self- 
activity in all studies must be encouraged 
by all means. Here the objectifying of 
the blind life must begin with intense in- 
sistence on the part of teachers. History 
should be acted. Geography should start 
with the school-room and simple measure- 
ments, and gradually extend to buildings 
and grounds, to nearby streets or fields; 
and thus the mind should be led by gradu- 
ated steps to embrace the world idea. Petty 
relief maps, “doctored” with wires, tack 
heads and numerous other miscellaneous 
articles, ean only lead to error, if they are 
introduced early in the course. The arith- 
metic taught should be that of buying and 
selling, making change, measuring and 
computing. The useless lumber of the 
silly old arithmetics must be eliminated en- 
tirely from the education of the blind chil- 
dren and much of the “processes and tables” 
can likewise be ‘cut out” with profit. 
Addition and subtraction are the funda- 
mentals of life. Mere “slate”? work is also 
of no value: it is only a means to an end. 
With the blind child memory well cultivated 
is a most precious asset. A cultivation and 
stocking of memory by graded selections 
not only of.literary gems but of great 
fundamental facts is of vast importance. 
Here, too, is the place for nature study, and 
this should merge with geography into a 
bigger intensive exploration of the objec- 
tive world. The classroom is to be only an 
incident of education. The thought that 
education was to be got within the four 
walls of the school room has been the one 
big glaring mistake of the “little red school 
house” conception of education in America. 
Men have actually been better educated 
outside of the school room than in it. 
Nothing is so unutterably miserable to con- 
template as an anemic blind child of ten or 
twelve, sitting by a radiator in a stuffy 
class room and fingering out his lesson 
from a ponderous volume in “point.” The 
same child might be robust and rosy with 
the excitement, the energizing, the oxy- 
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dizing of wholesome activity in the open 
and the few hours spent in a well-ventilated 
and well-lighted class room would be all 
the more profitably spent. 

An early relegation to the cramped posi- 
tions and unwholesome dust of the work- 
shop is very undesirable. 
ing of the younger children should be in the 
nature of “busy work,” fitted into the waste 
spaces of the short school day and possibly 
carried over to the cottage at night. 

By the time the pupil, boy or girl, is 
ready to enter the advanced courses, the 
following equipment must have been ob- 
tained: 

1. Robust health and a high degree of 
vitality ; 

2. A certain physical independence, 
coupled with expanding knowledge of the 
world without; 

3. A fair elementary knowledge of the 
fundamentals of correct English, without 
formal grammar; 

4, Ability to read of the point system 
of tactual print fluently; 

5. Ability to write the same both by 
means of a “key” machine and the guide 
and stylus; 

6. Ability at least to sign his name in 
normal handwriting; 

7. The fundamentals of number work 
and the use of the number frames; 

8. Elementary geography, closely con- 
nected with the physical orientation previ- 
ously emphasized; 

9. The most essential facts of the his- 
tory of his own land, together with the 
hero tales of other countries; 

10. A beginning of literary appreciation 
and a memory fairly stocked with quotable 
passages; 

11. An elementary knowledge of musical 
notation; 

12. Trained sense perceptions. 

At the end of the elementary course, at 
a point corresponding to the end of the 
sixth grade in the public schools, a second 
careful winnowing must take place. Now 
is the proper time for a further segregation 
of the intellectually dull, who should until 
the end of adolescence be given a strictly 
prevocational course in the workshops in 
such trades as are suitable for the blind. 
When the critical period of adolescence is 
fairly passed, two ‘or more years of in- 
tensive training can be given in one or 
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‘two trades, chosen freely by the pupil. 
Under no circumstances ought the first 
three years of adolescence to be spent in 
the more or less unwholesome atmosphere 
of the shop for more than three hours a 
day. Those trades suitable for the blind 
involve the breathing of more or less lint 


_or dust and in the years of unsettled health, 


tubercular and other dangerous “tenden- 
cies” toward ill-health are only too easily 
encouraged. From the seventeenth year on, 
in most cases, the full eight hour working 
day ought to be spent in the shops by 
those whose living must be earned by trade. 
It is unlikely that the intellectually dull will 
complete the elementary course much be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth year. Three 
years may therefore be given to the 
acquisition of such literary, scientific, his- 
torical, civic, mathematical, commercial and 
musical knowledge as the pupil is capable 
of receiving, but the other essentials of 
business transactions, along with some of 
the elements of bookkeeping, ought to be 
known by all the blind, but particularly by 
those in trade or crafts. Here it may be 
well to add that while no shop or trade can 
be made wholly sanitary, much can be done, 
toward rendering the shop and the associ- 
ated trades reasonably safe, if the common 
precautions are given due attentidn in 
guarding the general health. 


As music must be looked upon as voca- 
tional to a very great extent, it will not 
be necessary to say that for those who 
choose music as their chief field of endeavor 
the period of intensive training ought to 
begin with the earliest years of adolescence. 
This does not mean that unreasonably long 
hours of practice ought to be forced upon 
a child in utter disregard of health, but 
simply that an increasingly large amount 
of time must be intensively devoted to the 
technique and theory of music under the 
guidance of inspiring teachers. And fur- 
ther, only those who show talent of a 
marked nature ought to be encouraged to 
choose music as a vocation: the others, 
even the people of the workshops, should 
sing in the chorus or take part in the school 
orchestra, but none should be given a 
false hope and the public, long suffering as 
it is, should not have inflicted upon it any 
horrible misfits in music, charitably so- 
called. 


The best must be reserved for the intel- 
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lectually and morally fit, without regard 
to their choice of occupation. For them 
the years in the intermediate school, or 
junior high school, ought to be made rich 
in content, but even more should they be 
made years of intensive training for suc- 
cessful living. The first material 
sideratum of this training is a large, light 
and airy central study hall, equipped with 
every tactual aid that has stood the test 
of time, and filled with a well graded 
library of books in one or more of the sys- 
tems of embossed symbols, whether “point” 
or print. The ideal study hall will have 
not less than 5000 square feet of floor 
area. There will be large tables with 
standard relief maps of very large size, 
“doctored” specially for the blind only to 
the lowest possible degree. A well-stocked 
museum will occupy numerous convenient- 


ly located cases, left unlocked during school . 


hours. The study tables, with comfortable 
chairs, must be placed near the book-shelves 
—and no noise making instruments are to 
be allowed in the study hall. Here under 
strict supervision all the study of the upper 
division of the school will be done. Recita- 
tion, either by individual or by classes, 
will take place in nearby class rooms, where 
the various writing and calculating ma- 


chines and supplementary teaching de- 
vices are to be found. Such science as is 
taught, preferably general science—one 


year—and «general biology—one year— 
will be taught by laboratory and _ field 
method, with large use of the museum and 
of the gardens, the adjoining fields and 
woods, 
and brought to the class room. 

The controversial tendencies of the blind 
need to be regulated rather than encouraged 
and a live debating society can easily be 
made one of the best aids in the teaching 
of history, economics and civics. Certain 
- marked tendencies of the blind can also be 
utilized in a very profitable literary society 
which may further edit and publish a 
magazine, or a weekly paper, stereotyped 
by the pupils and regularly published. 
Correlation of studies can by these and 
other obvious means be carried to a higher 
degree of perfection than can ever be. ac- 
complished with normal children. 
the blind, in. their intensive world, lacking 


the many. distractions of. sight, can.become 
intellectually 


more thoroughly cultivated 


than most normal individuals. 


de- . 


and of fresh materials gathered 


Perhaps. 
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The socializing of the blind it not so 
painfully hard as some, thinking of the old 
cloistered institutions, may imagine. After 
all the blind are human beings and tend 
to act more or less like other people. Only 
the monastic tendency to suppress activity 
and crush natural instincts can militate 
very strongly against their becoming highly 
socialized within the institution itself. The 
summer vacation at home, tramps and 
excursions with normal children, theatre 
parties, and the like, and frequent visita- 
tions of the school by parents and others 
from the big world outside are useful social 
correctives. The blind pupils of a good 
residential school will not, I am convinced, 
suffer serious social handicap, and they 
will be spared that horror, so common in 
“Young America,” of social precocity. 

The choice of studies is not of such vital 
importance as might at first appear to be 
the case. Language and literature, history, 
civics and economics, geography and de- 
scriptions of travel, mathematics and such 
science as the blind may readily acquire, 
(which excludes a large part of physics, 
more of chemistry, much of biology, practi- 
cally all of astronomy save bare theory,’ 
but includes the larger part of physical 
geography,) are so obviously good as to 
need no argument. All these studies must 
to a greater or less degree be reorganized 
to be presented to the blind child, but they 
should be presented as nearly from the 
normal viewpoint as possible. Like the 
equipment of the school, the studies should 
be chosen and organized not with a view to 
creating a unique world of the blind but 
rather with the opposite view of recreating 
the world of the seeing in terms that the 
blind can understand. 


It cannot be said too emphatically that 
the class groups of the blind must for most 
purposes be very small and in some cases, - 
particularly in scientific demonstrations, 
individual work is imperative. In such 
work as debate, literary study, history and 
economics, larger class groups are desir- 
able, however, and the dread of the “lock 
step” need not drive instructors of the 
blind into the equally HEROES over-in- 
dividualizing ‘of studies. 


‘Tn all special studies with vocaéional | 


aims, ‘a complete. and practical - equipment 
_In the larger schools - -: 
‘this ought to include a very complete com- ~ 


is highly - desirable. 


_ not luxuries. 
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mercial department. The multiplication of 
trades is wrong, but it is also wrong to 
suppose that a large generalized training 
can be secured from any one trade. As 
many trades should be taught as the in- 
come of the school and the number of 
pupls permit. Perhaps no trade ought to 
be taught to less than ten, and no pupil 
should learn more than two, (or at most, 
for the very proficient, three,) trades. 
The well tried hand crafts and piano-tun- 
ing and massage, must, of course, 
be given preference over untried novelties. 
The development of business sense, inter- 
grity, and accuracy in calculation, ought 
to run parallel with all trade teaching. 


In general there ought to be a very ex- 
cellent and thoroughly equipped health 
department, with a physical director co- 
operating with the teachers, matrons, and 
administrative authorities on the one hand 
and on the other with the school physician, 
dentist and nurse. The place of health in 
education is not yet fully appreciated in 
the public school system, and only slowly 
are the school authorities coming to realize 
that dulness and lack of progress are in 
very many instances to be directly attri- 
buted to easily remedied conditions of per- 
sonal health and of home and school sani- 
tation. The ideal school will give the 
health of the children first consideration 
and most painstaking care, particularly 
when blindness renders the child shy and 
inactive. Ample provision for regular daily 
bath, not a weekly scrubbing must be 
made. Two gymnasia, one for girls and 
equipped for girls, one with a full equip- 
ment for the complete gymnastic training 
of boys, segregated play grounds with very 
full equipment, an open field for the larger 
sports of both boys and girls, and above 
all a large swimming pool, are necessities, 
A daily observation of the 
health of each child, with frequent ex- 
aminations by weight, measurement, lung 
and heart tests, and simple endurance 
tests, is absolutely essential. Nutrition, 
hours of eating, habits of eating; ventilation 
of all rooms, hours of sleep, play and phy- 
sical drill and recreation: clothing, and 
heating; and progress in general study, 
in the handcrafts, in music, in muscular 
coordination and in manners and social re- 
lations can not be too closely correlated into 
one whole of. culture and education. The 
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water tight compartment method of educa- 
tion will be avoided by all means possible. 

How long the blind should be kept in the 
school is a relative question which must be 
decided along the lines of common sense 
as individual cases arise. A sentence to 
so many years of internment is one of the 
horrors of the asylum system. Without 
dogmatic finality it may safely be said that 
the school for the blind should not at- 
tempt the full high school course. Most 
of its activities should terminate with the 
ninth or tenth grade, or with the inter- 
mediate high school course. Older and 
advanced high school pupils might either 
continue within the institution, or live at 
home while attending the courses of the 
nearest local high school. Thus the buga- 
boo of university accrediting may be safely 
avoided and much useless lumber of edu- 


_eation eliminated. Music and the hand- 


crafts may be carried to a very advanced 
stage, and in the very large schools a con- 
servatory of music would not be out of 
place. 

So far not a word as to the official ad- 
ministration of such a plant as outlined! 
It seems actually as if the children were 
the chief concern in the ideal educational 
institution. The narrow janitorial point of 
view, which looks upon the buildings and 
grounds as the school and suggests that 
things would be ideal if only the pupils 
were wholly eliminated, is not the point 
of view for successful educational work. A 
word is all, then, that the administrative 
side needs. That word is business: the 
plant, aside from its educational aspects, 
should be conducted wholly by the methods 
of modern business and this should be the 
care of the clerk or business manager and 
board of directors, not of the principal. 
His should be the work of coordinating all 
the activities of the school into efficient 
educational practice to the end that the 
graduates of the school may make success- 
ful lives and he must not be immersed 
therefore in the petty details of butter, 
flour, and salt, plumbing and plowing, the 
repair of typewriters and “squaring” the 
legislature. The principal ought to be an 
educational expert, not a business man- 
ager: and just as‘a principal is essential to 
the school, a business manager of the best 
type, and well paid, is essential to the 
plant as such and, while subordinate to the 
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principal, must have large and well-de- 
fined powers. 

Into the miscellanies of organization 
there is no need to go furthur than to in- 
dicate a few essentials. There should be 
an isolated hospital, with wards for con- 
tagious diseases. Where possible the 
school should have its own dairy, with 
blooded and frequently tested stock and 
certified-milk producing equipment. A 
truck garden is essential, as well as the 
orchard previously mentioned. Flowers 
and ornamental plants must be grown in 
abundance and taken into the class rooms, 
study rooms, recreation and living rooms 
in quantity, in pots and as cut flowers. 
Lacking light, the blind must have about 
them always every possible agency of ex- 
cellent and wholesome sweetness. 

Education unrelated to vocation is not 
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true education. Education which fails to 
correlate with the great social and moral 
ends of actual life is worse than no edu- 
cation. Education broken up into un- 
related fragments defeats its own ends. 
The greatest need in the education of the 
blind is the close correlation of subject 
with subject and of the whole with life, 
while considering the special fitness of each 
and respecting the personality of each and 
all. Complete living involves making a liv- 
ing, but even vocational training is vain 
unless complete living means social and ob- 
jective adjustment and certain ideal values 
that are not of the material world. True 
education. means for the blind, as for all 
of us, progressive adjustment to the reali- 
ties both of the world we know and of that 
world of as yet unattained ideals, call it 
what we may. 


THE END 
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